


Containers—the hottest thing in freight shipping 
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Dan A. Kimball has his own way of .N 

organizing Aerojet-General for the | 

volatile business of defense. 
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MANHANDLING GIANT LOGS PUTS PRESSURE ON BEARINGS 





Great logs, six-to-a-truckload size . . . washboard trails, example, road and construction machinery. F-M sleeve bear- 


mostly up-and-down heavy punishment for trucks and ings, bushings, precision thrust washers and spacers 


equipment, day-in and day-out. Original equipment on almost every kind of vehicle and 

Here, rugged Federal-Mogul engine bearings and formed machinery. Other divisions of Federal-Mogul-Bower Beat 
bushings play a vital part in keeping heavy-laden vehicles ings, Inc. provide all types of tapered, cylindrical, journal 
rolling. Here, long service life is essential and F-M products roller bearings and ball bearings. For a broad line to fill al 


deliver it—dependably! most any requirements, and for experienced engineering 


~aring en othe . . . .r . ‘e. call Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings. I: 
g . ; . g t aring C 
F-M bearings keep other industries on the move, too For service, call Federa ogul-Bowe earings. In 






roller, ball 
and 
sleeve bearings 


FEDERAL-MOGUL 
DIVISION 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION BEARINGS COMPANY OF AMERICA DIVISION THE THREE BEARING DIVISIONS 
Tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings for Radial and clutch bearings for the automotive industry, f Federal-Mogul-Bower Bear f ffer 
every industry—missiles, aircraft, automotive, con earth-moving equipment, farm tractors, and specialty ball lived bearings for nearly any applicat ina 
struction, and farm equipment, to name a few bearings for farm implements range of sizes and type 
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KENNEDY: IT’S ALMOST CINCHED. His smashing victory in West Virginia 


leaves him far in the lead for Democratic nomination, and knocks Humphrey out 
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1957 1959 
1953-55 Yeor 
Average Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2... = 13331519 
PRODUCTION 
SURED HIE CINOUS. OF TOME)... ccccvecccesccccccccccccoceercecececoees 2,032 2,631 
eet oo bee oe ise e beeen sateen neh easeee genes 125,553 134,763 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $64,337 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........eeeeeecseeserceees 10,819 12,659 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)..........-.-eeeeeeeee 6,536 7,200 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of Tons).........-sceeeeceeerecscess ° 1,455 1,394 
PURBUNOEEE GONE) oo ccccccccsscccccewcccesesccccecsosoesesccccecs < 247,488 313,894 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 67 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).........seeeeeeeeeeeees 47 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 141 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........cceceecececceceecs . 198 265 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............46- 89.2 91.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............cceeeeeeeeeeees 90.5 82.2 
re i es ten ccewb te ons o0sesseceeseeeecene 19.8¢ 18.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cccccccccccccccccces 143.9 186.7 
Saree cee Wepeeee (VOR. AGS, 000)... cece cccdscccccccccccciooccce $36.10 $33.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........seeeecccccccee wae 32.394¢ 31.575¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.). 1... cece eee eecccccceeee ° 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........4- $ # 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........--ee00 $2.34 $2.08 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)..........-. 34.57¢ 34.62¢ 
i Mt cc didestendedeeenes dbdetwcobed paeeneeee ones $1.96 $1.79 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)..... cekveneneewe 31.64 57.48 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..... Cncveccecs ° 3.59% 4.93% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)..... coe §=— GEM 342% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.......... bibbeeeeoss +} 60,431 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..........eesseee08 +t 102,117 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.. $ 32,522 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 31,484 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............ YTTTTTTT TT TTT Tit 26,424 27,424 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK feso-ss 
is le Ge ds wi vows 6 pee bea seen dass oeeewns RS 62.2 
EEE ina @iremstce 2.5 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing.....................000 eee $73.36 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............s.seeeeeee ine eicedgen $14.5 
es ni dew ake ee eel cobecennteuas'ne sd Bs ocsdseabe $902 
* No quote, r Revised. 
* Preliminary, week ended May 7, 1960. 


+ Not available. 
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2,225 
133,460 
$66,300 
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1,389 
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61 
39 
143 
333 


93.0 
76.5 
20.5¢ 
186.8 
$33.50 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
24.99¢ 
$2.12 
32.09¢ 
$1.73 


56.34 
5.18% 
4% 


58,797 
100,849 
31,787 
24,361 
26,950 
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Ago 
65.0 
3.6 
$89.87 
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$1,295 
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2,137¢8 

135,515¢ 
$90,830 
13,300 
7,014 

1,433¢r 
307,102 
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45 
146 
325 


91.9 
76.6 
20.7¢ 
186.8 
$33.17 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
25.04¢ 
$2.10 
32.16¢ 
$1.75 


54.59 
5.25% 
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60,702 
103,055 
31,841 
25,991 
27,234 


Month 
Ago 
64.3 
4.2 
$90.91 
$18.3 
$1,288 


2,102 
142,874 
$90,320 

13,139 

6,771 

1,383 
312,547 


62 
46 
152 
327 


92.6 
76.9 
20.2¢ 
186.8 
$33.17 
33.000¢ 
26.0¢ 
25.01¢ 
$2.07 
32.16¢ 
$1.74 


54.68 
5.29% 


44% 


59,002 
103,029 
31,910 
25,915 
27,199 


Latest 
Month 


66.2 
3.7 
$89.83 
$18.9 
$1,375 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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ees Int’! Union; 150—McGraw-Hill World News; 160-161—Allan Gould; 166, 167, 168, 170, 172—Leonard Nadel. 
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STILL A GOOD WAY TO GET THE GOLD 


Facts are the fabric of sound decisions. Here at Bankers Trust we 
prospect every channel, sift all clues to find accurate answers for the thousands 
of inquiries that our corporate customers direct to us each year. 


Our work ranges from routine credit investigations to digging out and 


evaluating information to help answer their complex questions. 


Fast, reliable information helps Bankers Trust customers 
forward their business plans. Perhaps our Credit Analysis and 


Investigation Department can assist you. 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 
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DRESSER BREAKTHROUGH , 
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WORLDS TALLES! 
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MAN-MADE STRUCTURE 
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F 
Soon, Television Station KF VS-TV will beam programs from : 
atop this steel tower soaring 1,676 feet into the sky near N 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri—the tallest structure ever b L 
a ae sale : P 
by man! Taller than the Empire State Building by 204 feet, R 
KFVS-TV’s new tower will beam a signal to an enlarged R 
market area of 31,800 square miles. A service elevator will . 
take 25 minutes to reach the top—the longest elevator ride S 
in the world! S 
n 1@ wo 1 E 
This is the latest in a long series of record-breaking tall I 
television towers designed and built by Dresser-Ideco 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, one of the Dresser Industries, L 
Builder of more than half of the Nation’s television towers . 
taller than 1,000 feet, Dresser-Ideco has also constructed 
hundreds of smaller towers for TV, radio and micro-wave A 
communication. In addition, Dresser-Ideco designs and B 
constructs aircraft hangars of many types, buildings for : 
commerce and industry, and various antenna towers and D 
structures for national defense. 5 
At Dresser-Ideco, the world’s Tallest Tower is another 
stepping-stone to new structural achievements to come. Here, P 
as with all Dresser companies, new products are being re- S 
searched, developed, tested and introduced. Individually, in L 
combination, or as a complete group, Dresser companies are 
encouraged to put their specialized yet diversified skills and 
facilities to work for you. We will gladly send you full infor- 
mation on why Dresser equipment and technical services are 
recognized as standards of comparison the world over. D 
TOMORROW'S PROGRESS PLANNED TODAY BY MEN WITH IMAGINATION 
M 
Cc 
RIES, EmC. 
Republic National 
Bank Building - 
Dallas 21, Texas 
fe 
: . . 0 
Equipment and technical services for the oil, a 
gas, chemical, electronic and other industries > 
; 
C 
c 
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READERS REPORT 





Congrats 


Dear Sir: 

Your Mar. 26, 1960, issue was 
one of the most informative that | 
have ever read. I congratulate you 
on the quality of the articles on 
Semiconductors, South Carolina, 
and Mr. Brisch. 

A. E. PELTOSALO 
GENERAL MANAGER 
ELECTRONIC SPECIALTY CAPACITOR 

PRODUCT SECTION 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

IRMO, S. C. 


A Fine Analysis 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read your editorial 
entitled A Challenge That Can’t Be 
Ducked [BW—Apr.16°60,p184]. I 
would like to compliment you and 
your staff on the positive and con- 
structive approach which you are 
taking in regard to health insurance 
for the aged. I was particularly 
impressed with your analysis re- 
lated to the lack of feasibility of a 
“voluntary” and heavily subsidized 
program. 

It is particularly encouraging to 
me to see leaders in the business 
field taking a positive and con- 
structive approach to pressing so- 
cial problems. Your editorial in 
the last issue represents one of the 
finest expressions of community 
leadership I have seen for some 
time. 

HAROLD E. SIMMONS 
SUPT., SOCIAL SERVICE DIV. 
DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH & 

WELFARE 

COUNTY OF SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


No Extras 


Dear Sir: 

You were kind enough to show 
in your magazine [BW—Apr.23’60, 
p26] the NSU Prinz 30 exhibited 
by us at the International Auto- 
mobile Show. You quote a price 
of $1,607. The Prinz 30 has a 
New York POE price of $1,498. 
The model shown has extras that 
bring its price to $1,607. A stand- 
ard NSU Prinz is sold at $1,398 
POE New York. 

You also showed what you de- 
scribe as an Isetta from Germany 
at a price of $1,048. The car 
actually is a BMW (lIsetta) “600” 
and retails in New York at $1,398. 

FreD R. OPPENHEIMER 
PRESIDENT 
FADEX COMMERCIAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Why the 


decision 
about 
industrial 

wastes belongs 
on managements 


desk 


Disposing of industrial wastes is 
no longer a simple matter of 
dumping unwanted materials into 
a nearby stream. Rather, it has be- 
come a problem that touches 
many phases of business. 

The reasons are simple: Pres- 
sures (legal and social) often 
make dumping impossible. Equal- 
ly important, valuable materials 
often go down the drain with 
wastes. 


6 


Three-way advantage. Alert man- 
agement sees in the proper han- 
dling of wastes an opportunity to 
improve community relations, 
avoid entanglement with the law, 
and increase profit margins 
through recovery. 
How it works. A Ft. Wayne manu- 
facturer found that his plant 
wastes contained contamination 
materials that could not be fed 
into an open stream. But after 
a Permutit Colloidair System was 
installed, solids were easily sep- 
arated out for disposal in pits. 
And the remaining clarified liq- 
uids go into the stream without 
chance of contamination. 

Or look at what happened at a 
plant producing wood-fiber insula- 
tion board in Trenton, N. J. Here 


PFAUDLER 





the Colloidair not only reclaims 
usable fibers, but also renders 
waste “white water” so clear that 
it is re-used in process equipment 
and cleaning. 


Name any liquid waste problem. 
Permutit makes a complete line of 
treatment equipment. And chances 
are good that, if recovery is in- 
volved, the installation will soon 
pay for itself. 

Waste treatment is only one 
phase of Fluidics—the integrated 
Pfaudler Permutit program for 
helping industries handle liquids 
and gases more profitably. 
FLUIDICS AND YOU For details, 
and an introductory book on Flu- 
idics, write to our Permutit Divi- 
sion, 50 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


PERMUTIT inc. 
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TODAY'S 
NEW 


AUTOMATION 


SPORE OIE 


fs a 


THE PRODUCTS, PROCESS KNOW-HOW, 
AND INFORMATION-HANDLING SKILL 
FOR COMPLETE AUTOMATION SYSTEMS 


Process control 
numerical control 
instrumentation 
computers 
communication 


x-ray sensors 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 














her profit 


Today, the area of materials handling and control offers management a 
major opportunity to cut costs. In many businesses, potential profit 
dollars are being consumed in seemingly endless records, movement, and 
storage of raw material, work-in-process, and finished goods. To meet this 
challenge, General Electric is regularly applying today’s new automation 
to converting such present expense into higher profits for our customers. 


For example, take the warehousing function common to packaged-goods 
producers. Latest General Electric systems for such operations provide 
complete automation, from identification of each unit as it reaches the 

warehouse, through dispatching to storage, to automatic order picking. In 
addition, any desired degree of automatic control of inventory, billing, 
and production can be built-in—to maximize efficiency and savings. 


Comparable General Electric Automated Material Control systems can 
be applied to virtually any materials-handling operation. Systems now in 
use include steel-industry sintering plants, parts handling in automotive 
assembly, process-industry batching, and systems for the postal service. 
Promising applications range from retail food stores to airline baggage. 


General Electric is ready to work now with your engineers and machinery 
suppliers to apply Automated Material Control to your operations. As 
a first step in converting present costs to higher profits, talk with your 
G-E Apparatus Sales Engineer. And write for new management brochure 


Automation and You .. . and General Electric describing our broad 
industrial-automation abilities. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
696-04 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











AUTOMATED DATA |! 


a NEW 
approach by 


Addressagraph 
Multigraph 





With the new Addressograph Data Processing 


System, you can now extend automation to from transactio 
new areas of paperwork operations. Central- nN source... 
iZ ‘ocessing of on-the-job transaction data 
ized processing of on-the-job transaction daté NEW ADDRESSOGRAPH DATA RECORDERS—One 
reduces clerical costs and errors . . . insures or more of these low-cost units is installed at each 
accuracy of accounting data from source to transaction source store counter, route truck, 
i ; filling station, tool crib, warehouse, factory, office, hos- 
final processing. ; 

pital or library. By means of embossed plastic cards 
and easy-to-set levers, both fixed and variable informa- 


Ask your nearby Addressograph office for com- migigtins 
tion is accurately recorded whenever a transaction 


: > a ic . . — resso ra _ i — 
plete information. Or write Addressograph takes place. All information is automatically tran- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. scribed on forms. .. in words, figures and numeric code. 











PROCESSING 


2 to 


centralized processing... 


NEW ADDRESSOGRAPH OPTICAL CODE READER 
This amazingly versatile machine, normally located 
at central accounting headquarters, is the “heart’’ of 
the new Addressograph system. Tabulating cards ac- 
cumulated from various transaction sources are fed 
into the Reader. The machine “reads’’ the code . . . 
at a rate of 180 cards per minute. Automatically checks 
each punch for accuracy. Accumulates and records 
statistical data if desired. 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 














3 to final accounting system 


ACCURACY PROBLEMS SOLVED, COSTS REDUCED 
Whatever type of accounting system is used, ac- 
curacy of input data is assured—from original source 
to final processing. Once the data has been electronically 
scanned, punched, verified and totaled by the Code 
Reader, punched cards are ready for automatic sorting 

. and for subsequent use in an infinite variety of 
accounting operations, 


* Trade Mark 


A ddressograph-Multigraph 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS + BIG BUSINESS « EVERY BUSINESS 
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INDUSTRY’S 


CHEMICALS: 
What's 


making news ? 





DOWGARD, the world’s first year ’round cooling system fluid, is now being 
introduced to the motoring public. DOWGARD protects cooling systems, 
summer and winter, from overheating, freezing, rust and corrosion. It’s an 
example of an industry-oriented marketing concept that gears Dow prod- 
ucts, service and research to the requirements of specific industries. This 
industry viewpoint examines day-to-day problems of many industries, and 
often scans the horizon for future ones. Such is the case with Dow’s auto- 
motive activities. 


AUTOMOTIVE RESEARCH BRINGS 


ENGINE 


On the premiere of the new night- 
time television series, THE DOW HOUR 
OF GREAT MYSTERIES, and in news- 
papers and national magazines, The 
Dow Chemical Company introduced 
to the public DOowGARD*—a revolution- 
ary advance in cooling system fluids. A 
product of long-range automotive re- 
search by Dow, powGarp is the first 
cooling system fluid to provide year 
‘round protection from rust, corrosion, 
freezing and overheating—from 40°F. 
below to 240°F. above zero. Installed 
by an authorized service dealer, 
DOWGARD has a service life of one 
entire year. You never have to add 
antifreeze, rust inhibitors or water 
pump lubricants during this period. 
And, this is just the beginning. 

TOMORROW'S COOLANT. Still in the 
research stage is another major advance 
from the Dow Automotive Chemicals 
Laboratories—an ebullient cooling sys- 
tem that cools by boiling! Ebullient 
cooling systems in passenger cars can 
offer many advantages to the motorist. 
With ebullient cooling, more evenly 
cooled engines may be designed. Ther- 
mostats and water pumps can be elim- 
inated in an ebullient system. 

HEAT EATER. The idea of cooling an 
engine by transforming a liquid into 
vapor is neither new nor novel. Ebul- 
lient cooling, as it is called, uses the 
technique of boiling to “eat up” more 
heat faster than liquid cooling. 

Although ebullient cooling for vehi- 
cles is still more in the laboratory than 
on the road, its general use is a definite 
possibility. ET-373 is a practical and 
economical fluid for use with ebullient 
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COOLING TO A BOIL 


EBULLIENT COOLING WITH ET-373 promises more evenly cooled engines with fewer hot spots. 
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systems in passenger cars and trucks. 

FASTER STOPS. Equally important as 
cooling a car is stopping it. Brake fluids 
—in fact, the entire braking and hydrau- 
lic system—have been a subject of in- 
terest to Dow research for many years. 
Heavier cars, greater horsepower, and 
smaller wheels have placed increased 
demands upon the brake systems of 
modern automobiles. To meet this 
challenge, Dow offers a variety of brake 
fluids which conform to and exceed 
the SAE (Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers) and Federal! specifications. 

Dow research chemists are cooperat- 
ing with automotive engineers in rais- 
ing the boiling temperatures of brake 
fluids to fulfill future braking require- 
ments. With the high-boiling formula- 
tions Dow has already developed, the 
automotive engineer can build more 
efficient braking systems into the models 
that will grace showrooms for several 
years to come. 

POWER IN SMALL PACKAGES. In an- 
other area of Dow’s Automotive Chemi- 
cals Laboratories, the spotlight is on 
power fluids. Peering into their crystal 
ball, automotive designers foresee a 
number of advances in transmission and 
torque converter design. One, for ex- 
ample, is a transmission—no larger than 
present ones —that can deliver much 
more power to the driving wheels. 

Anticipating new design innovations 
like this, Dow researchers are working 
on power fluids that can do a big job in 
a small space. These new fluids must 
be heavier, yet have the viscosity and 
lubricating properties of today’s fluids. 
Where conventional oils do not work 
satisfactorily, Dow development engi- 
neers are ready to apply synthetic 
lubricants with improved properties. 

A prime example of Dow research in 
automotive power fluids is work under 
way to speed the development of cen- 
tral hydraulic fluids in cooperation with 
the requirements of the automotive 
industry—a good example of the chemi- 
cal and automotive industries working 
together to develop a better automobile 
for the motoring public. 

ONE BIG FAMILY. In addition to spe- 
cialized automotive products such as 
coolants, brake and power fluids, Dow 


TEST TRACKS are kept ice-free in winter and dust-free in 





summer with hard-working Dow calcium chloride products. 





is also a leading producer of chemical 
intermediates for the transportation 
industry. Polyglycols, for example, are 
widely used as lubricants in hydraulic 





NEW BRAKE FLUID FORMULATIONS are 
under constant surveillance in Dow's Auto- 
motive Chemicals Laboratories. 


fluids. Another family—the glycol ethers 
—serve admirably in applications rang- 
ing from paints, lacquers and varnishes, 
to brake fluids. 

Chemistry's contributions to the auto- 
motive industry do not stop with cars 
themselves .. . 

Dow’s extensive line of industrial 
solvents, for example, are widely used 
by auto makers to clean metal parts 
and equipment, strip paint and spot- 
clean upholstery. 

Calcium chloride is often used to 
keep ice and dust off test tracks and 
parking lots. 

Dowtherm” A is a heat transfer 
agent that operates with far less pres 
sure than steam. It provides pinpoint 
temperature control in the 350° to 
750 F. temperature range in many 
types of processing operations, such as 
the manufacture of automotive finishes 
and the heating of sand mold cores. 


* TRADEMARK 





NAME YOUR INDUSTRY! Dow's orientation to the chem- 


ical requirements of the automotive industry with products, 
service and research is repeated over and over again ina 


wide range of industries. These activities are outlined in 
individual booklets on the automotive, mining, paint and 


industry. For further information about Dow activities in 
other industries, contact the Dow Sales office nearest you 
or write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 
Chemicals Merchandising Dept. 304AF5-14. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
petroleum industries. For a copy, write to us and name your | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


See “The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 








Increase productivity 
with thrifty 








No midsummer slump! Year-around comfort return on the air conditioning investment. 
keeps production high—and TRANE Air Con- Induction UniTrane unit shown fits under 
ditioning helps keep costs in line, gives a better low windows, blends with modern interiors. 


Trane changes climates to order in 
buses and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools 
factories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 
comfort or industrial processing—for any air condi- 
tion—turn to TRANE! 





Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields.... Air Conditioning Cool with steam 
or hot water! This new TRANE Ab- 
sorption Cold Generator uses low- 
cost steam or hot water to provide 
a dependable source of chilled water 
for air conditioning. 





at low cost 
Trane Air Conditioning 





Gives each occupied area its own climate—and paces 
itself to provide just the amount of cooling needed! 





ERE’S THRIFTY air condition- 

ing for any multi-room, multi- 
story building—the UniTrane 
system of central air conditioning 
that’s designed to provide com- 
fort for occupants, thrift for 
owners. 

UniTrane units cool in summer, 
heat in winter, provide filtered, 
tempered air in every season. In- 
dividual room conditions may be 
varied by the occupant—without 
affecting the units in other rooms. 
Chilled water for the system is 
supplied by a TRANE refrigera- 
tion machine that paces itself to 
supply just the cooling needed— 


with corresponding power savings. 
You can create a “‘high produc- 
tion climate’’ for your office 
building, store or plant with 
TRANE job-matched equipment— 
whether you are building or re- 
modeling. TRANE leadership in all 
phases of air conditioning, heat- 
ing and ventilating assures you 
of superior design, peak perform- 
ance, with matched equipment 
for any job. 
Want more facts? Have your 
architect or consulting engineer 
talk to your nearby TRANE Sales 
Office; or write directly to 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE C 


CLARKSVILLE. TENN. « TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA 





MPANY LA CROSSE, WIS. +” SCRANTON MFG 





DIV., SCRANTON, PA. © CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV 


LIMITED, TORONTO * 100 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heating Year-around comfort in 
one compact package! This TRANE 
Climate Changer heats and cools 
homes, stores, offices. Gas or oil- 
fired models in all types and sizes. 
Designed for efficient operation. 


Ventilating New TRANE Unit 
Ventilators are trim, compact — 
provide up to 14 sq. ft. of extra 
space in average size classroom. 
Now available with complete, year- 
around air conditioning. 


Heat Transfer Oxygen produc- 
tion, vital to defense and industry 
is helped by TRANE Brazed Alumi- 
num Heat Exchangers. Operating 
temperatures are often as low as 
300° below zero! 
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Maine Public Service Company Installs 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 


PEAKING AND RESERVE PLANT 


Load study determines need for peaking power. 


The decision by Maine Public Service Company to install Electro- 
Motive peaking equipment resulted from a systems study which pointed up 
the need for additional generating capacity to handle increased peak de- 
mands. An Electro-Motive 4200 KW plant was selected for these reasons: 


Low investment. On the Maine Public Service System, the Electro- 
Motive plant has an annual fixed charge of less than $17 per KW per year, 
compared with $28 per KW per year for alternative equipment. Thus, the 
Electro-Motive plant provides an economical solution to short duration 
peak demands. 


Unattended, remote operation. The Maine Public Service 
plant is operated by push-button control from the company’s central dis- 
patching headquarters in Presque Isle, four miles from the substation where 
the plant is located. The plant comes on line and shuts down automatically 
on signa! from the dispatcher. 


Quick start. The plant comes on line and up to full load in 60 seconds 
on quick start, or 90 seconds on a normal start. Preparation time not re- 
quired for peak. Immersion oil heaters keep engines ready for instant start- 
ing. Because of this, the plant qualifies as a reliable source of power for 
systems reserve and area protection. 


Portable components simplify installation 


Each of the components in the Electro-Motive plant is contained in a 
sound-deadened, weather-proofed housing. This unitized, self-contained 
design permitted installation costs of under $17 per KW for Maine Public 
Service Company. (Cost included shipping, site preparation, fuel tank, ma- 
terial and labor for electrical connections.) How the plant was installed is 
demonstrated in this sequence of photos: 














LMA. 





1 Preparation of site at the station began before 
plant arrived. Wood ties are set in crushed rock fill as foun- 
dation for skid-mounted components. Cable trough pro- 
vides means for connecting cables and service lines. Note 
absence of concrete or other costly foundation work. 


ae 


3 Truck trailers were: used to transport the com- 
ponents to the installation site at Flo’s Inn station, four 
miles from Presque Isle. Components were styled in attrac- 
tive green and white colors—caused favorable attention 
as they passed through the city. 





5 Completed installation three weeks later. The 
following week, after test and adjustment, the plant was 
qualified for commercial service for an average two hours 
a day. If desired, it may be moved to a new site as quickly 
as it was installed. A fourth generating unit may be added 
to boost capacity at low incremental cost. 


For an analysis of the savings that can be derived from 
Electro-Motive peaking equipment on your system, con- 
tact your Electro-Motive representative. 




















2 Plant was shipped by rail to Presque Isle from 
Electro-Motive Division in LaGrange, Illinois. Compo- 
nents are designed to ship on any standard flat car and 
meet standard railway clearance requirements. 
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4 At the site, cranes unloaded compo- 
nents onto the foundation ties. Engine-gener- 
ator sets, balanced and vibration-free, 
eliminate anchoring or tie-down. Located right 
at the step-down substation serving the load, 
the plant’s full capacity can be used where 
needed. This eliminates line loss which would 
occur if it were placed at the central station. 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS LaGrange, Illinois 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San 
Francisco 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 











Norwalk Truck Lines, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio, operate more than 800 high-capacity Fruehauf Volume vy Vans. 


Last year Norwalk units covered more than 34,000,000 miles, hauling general freight between 


its 44 terminals. Norwalk operates throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard states. 








| YOUR PROFITS GROW WITH 














New, Fully Interchangeable 
Fruehauf VolumexVans! 


Complete versatility in weight and price. Sixteen separate 
and distinct options that give you exactly the Volume ** Van 
you need for your operation. Advantages that you get only 
with Fruehauf! 


Check the advantages of the many revolutionary new 
features of the Volume Van . . . exclusive, leakproof one- 
piece aluminum roof. . . low silhouette coupler . . . one rail 
design for leaf spring, air ride, wide-spread or adjustable 
underconstruction . . . and the extremely light weight and 
high capacity of all Fruehauf Volume *Van units. 


We urge you to check Fruehauf—find out why the 
Volume *Van line is the highest capacity, biggest profit 
maker in the entire hauling industry! See the new 1960 
Volume * Van at your Fruehauf dealer. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan @ Los Angeles 58, California 





OPTIONS 


Steel 

Aluminum 

Panels 

Side Posts 

Roof Bows 

Front Corner Posts 
Crossmembers 
Lower Rails 

Side Doors 


BODY TYPES 


Smocth Panel 
Exterior Post 
Open Top 
Refrigerator 
Cattle 
Furniture 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest 
Builder of Truck-Trailers! 











NATIONAL REJECTORS - 
THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 


IN COIN HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 


25 YEARS 














Our Speciality: Quality Products Backed by Service 


FOR 25 YEARS, since the very start of the vending industry, manufacturers and 
operators have learned to rely on National’s vast 
experience and nationwide coverage for help with 
their coin handling problems. They know that when they ask the man from National, 
service and assistance are prompt, capable and courteous. 
You can count on this same service anytime . . . anywhere. 
The trend toward vending will make it one of the busiest businesses of 
tomorrow. If you are considering entering this lucrative field, 
be sure to specify National Rejectors coin handling equipment. 






MNIFR! 


NATIONAL REJECTORS, INC. 


CALL THE MAN FROM NATIONAL 





A Subsidiary of Universal Match Corporation 


FACTORIES: ST. LOUIS, MO. — HAMBURG, GERMANY 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, ATLANTA, DETROIT, TORONTO, CANADA AND HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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A report from 





z= wow 


Hercules Powder Company 


on the performance of 


ALTAIR 


The X248—named by NASA the Altair 
—has been called upon 13 times to put 
up a space vehicle and 13 times it has 
done so. It has never failed. 

The Altair is the most reliable and 
most advanced solid propellant rocket 
engine for space research available to 
the free world. 





HERE IS THE SCORE CARD: 


* . * 


Pioneer I, (Lunar Probe) 
Javelin I 

Explorer VI, ‘‘Paddlewheel”’ 
Vanguard III 
*‘Shot-Put”’ I 

Argo I 

Javelin III 

“Shot-Put”’ II 

Argo Il 

“Shot-Put”’ III 

Pioneer V 

Tiros 


““Shot-Put”’ IV 


Chemical Propulsion Division, Hercules Powder Company developed and produced 


the double-base solid propellant, high altitude rocket Altair at the Navy Bureau of 


Weapons-owned, Hercules-operated Allegany Ballistics Laboratory. The engine 


case is Spiralloy® continuous filament-wound, resin-bonded glass fiber made by 


Hercules’ Young Development Division; it provides the highest strength-to-weight 


ratio of known materials, thus enabling a greater weight propellant or “more push 


per pound” in the finished rocket motor. The significance of this performance is 


obvious to all who are vitally concerned with the missile-rocket program. 


Explosives Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY k 
900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


A-8034 
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If you were saying, “It has to be April!” then you hit it on the nose 
as far as retail trade and employment are concerned. 


¢ Employment rose by about 1.9-million from March to April, the largest 
increase for any April in the postwar period. 


¢ Retail trade in April set a record on a seasonally adjusted basis, and 
was bigger than any month but December however you look at it. 


Last month’s extraordinary gain in employment must be viewed in the 
light of bad weather in March which held back outdoor work and of the 
exact reverse situation at the time of the April count. 


Nevertheless, this rise carried employment comfortably above 66-mil- 
lion, the highest level ever reported so early in any year and more than 
a million higher than at the same time last year. 


The drop of half a million in unemployment failed, however, to carry 
this figure quite down to its level a year ago. 


Retail volume was almost too good to be true—and that could be one 
reason why May feels just a little bit flat so far (page 34). 


Volume of all types of establishments last month shot up to $18.9- 
billion (seasonally adjusted), according to the Dept. of Commerce. On 
top of that, a recheck raised the March estimate by $175-million (which 
left it only a shade under the biggest months of last year). 


Indeed, these new figures turned a flat line into a rising one. 


Admittedly, it is tough trying to make sense out of retail figures 
when Easter falls in March one year and in April the next. But, if you want 
simply to lump March and April, you get comparisons of 1960 over 1959 
quite like those arrived at by means of seasonal adjustment. 


On the basis of raw dollar figures for the two months, the year-to-year 
gain comes out at 542%. (And that pulls the year to date better than 47% 
ahead of 1959.) 


Stores handling softgoods scored the impressive gains in the combined 
figures for March and April, topping last year by 742%. 

Hardgoods, by comparison, look pretty drab. Their year-to-year 
improvement for the two months was only 142%. But this hides the fact 
that autos and automotive products came alive smartly in March and 
April. 


The hardgoods total is held back by a modest decline in lumber and 
hardware while furniture and appliances gained only slightly. 


The consumer surely has been cast in the hero’s role this year—little 
short of an Atlas holding up the whole economy. 


But it was the very end of March before he began to act the part. 


Then it became clear that new cars were selling more briskly, and 
forecasts of Easter sales began to brighten (BW—Apr.9’60,p19). 
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Now, with a good deal more to go on, the consumer is coming in for a 
fine round of applause (although, indeed, there is an occasional note of 
apprehension about how things will go from now on). 


Take this sampling of what this month’s bank letters are saying: 


¢ The Federal Reserve Bank of New York: “Preliminary information for 
April suggests that the economy has begun to pull out of its weather-influ- 
enced doldrums (although the evidence continues mixed). Consumer pur- 
chasing, in particular, brought a breath of spring to businessmen. 


“Automobile sales advanced smartly and department stores reported a 
record Easter season.” 


¢ Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.: “Events of the past month suggest that the 
underlying business situation is stronger and more resilient than it some- 
times appeared to be during storm-ridden February and March. With the 
advent of seasonably warm spring weather, shoppers spent freely .. . 
Department stores showed good results for the Easter period, and indica- 
tions are that buying momentum has continued since. Sales of new cars 
have picked up strongly . . .” 


¢ First National City Bank: “The arrival of spring brought the expected 
upturn in trade as well as in all outdoor activities .. . The marked rise in 
retail sales in late March and early April lends plausibility to the feeling 
that bad weather was primarily responsible for disappointing business 
earlier. Easter sales, in fact, set a new record.” 


¢ Northern Trust Co. (Chicago): “Encouraging gains in retail sales of new 
cars and general merchandise, and evidence that business plans for stepping 
up capital outlays were largely unaffected by slower than anticipated first- 
quarter sales, have been important favorable aspects of the business 
news...” 


¢ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago: “The eventual arrival of spring-like 
weather toward the end of March and a brisk movement of Easter merchan- 
dise in the first half of April produced sales more in line with earlier 
expectations. Retailers and many other business analysts, always sensitive 
to indications of possible shifts in consumer spending, were quick to place 
a favorable interpretation on the pickup in sales.” 


But the bank warns: “If the recent rise in sales should prove temporary, 
it would be clear in retrospect that it was attributable to weather, the late 
Easter, and catching up on purchases postponed in the winter. Business 
prospects then would be due for a searching reappraisal.” 


This will come as no great surprise to anyone: Construction was not 
one of the industries that turned upward in April (nor is there any certainty 
that it will until after midyear). 


Except for an upward jog in December and January, the value of work 
put in place has heen declining since June of last year. 


The serious trouble, of course, lies in residential building whose year- 
to-year lag has widened steadily until it was 15% last month. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 14, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Only International offers so many models 
and so many places to get em all serviced! 


INTERNATIONAL offers more models and, to give you the right 
truck for the job, more engine, axle and transmission options 
than any other truck manufacturer. 

To maintain those trucks, the INTERNATIONAL Truck service 

organization has more than 5000 dealers and factory- 

owned branches and 12 mammoth parts depots 










_ all to give you the right kind of service. 
These two advantages are reason to see 
your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or 
Branch for your next truck. 








America’s biggest little 
delivery truck — the Metro-Mite 


Tilt-cab models that are easily 
serviced. Diesel, gasoline or LPVG power 





P 2 
Extra-roomy Bonus-Load pickup Rugged six-wheel dump models 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


® international Harveste 





arm Equipment and Farma Tract 





GULF... AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN MEDICINE... Where does chemistry stop and medicine begin? At 
some point in the transition of benzene to sulfa? When a sheet of polyethylene 
forms an oxygen tent? When phenol changes into aspirin? When blood starts flow- 
ing through a plastic tube? 

Petrochemicals have already given much to medicine. And the prospect of future 
contributions is inspiring. The petrochemical industry is young and modern 
in concept. But in spite of its youth, it is strong, vigorous, and bursting with pro- 
duct potential 

Gulf supplies part of the momentum behind the driving potential of the petro- 
chemical industry. For Gulf supplies the basic raw materials to begin with. Benzene, 
ethylene, isoocty! alcohol, propylene. Propylene trimer and tetramer, sulfur and 
toluene. All are produced to highest quality standards and are available for de- 
livery on a prompt and dependable basis. Gulf stands ready to assist you with 


your contributions to medicine . . . to mankind. Write or phone: Petrochemicals 
Department Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 
Benzene « Ethylene « Isoocty! Alcohol « Propylene - 
Propylene Trimer and Tetramer «+ Sulfur « Toluene 
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Smashing defeat in West Virginia knocks Humphrey out of race. And for 








* @ & 


Kennedy: It's Almost Cinched 


Sen. John F. Kennedy emerged from 
the West Virginia primary election this 
week with the Democratic Presidential 
nomination almost, but not quite, in his 
grasp. 

Irom the mountain state where most 
of the partv’s old pros had expected- 
and hoped—that Kennedv’s Presidential 
ambitions would be smashed, the voung 
Massachusetts senator extracted a 
smashing triumph that sets him up 
more than ever as the man to beat 
and a hard one to beat. The West 
Virginia result appears to have accom- 
plished several things: 

¢ Kennedy becomes the odds-on 
favorite to win the Democratic nomi 
nation at the Los Angeles Presidential 
convention in July. 

e He finally eliminated Sen 
Hubert H. Humphrey, never considered 
a really strong contender anyway, from 
the list of active Presidential aspirants. 
Humphrey will devote his efforts to win- 





ning reelection as a senator from 
Minnesota 

e The twice-beaten Adlai E. Ste 
venson has had his chances of ever 
heading the Democratic ticket cut down 
sharply 
e¢ Narrowing the Field—In effect, what 
had been a five-way race among Ken- 
nedv, Humphrey, Stevenson, and Sens 
Stuart Symington and Lyndon Johnson 
now much like a three-wav 
race among Kennedy, Svmington, and 
Johnson. 

The West Virginia result earned Ken- 
nedy a great deal of political respect 
something that his earlier primary tri- 
umphs, an unbroken but not unques- 
tioned string, had failed to give him. 
¢ Lining Them Up—This has a distinct 
bearing on the kev question Will Ken 
nedy now be able to lock up the Presi 
dential nomination in advance of the 
convention? 


looks very 


lor example, Gov. G. Mennen 


(Soapv) Williams of Michigan may now 
listen most attentively to Kennedy re- 
quests for Michigan commitments. A 
report, which does not seem outlandish, 
has persisted for some time that Ken- 
nedy would be inclined to appoint Wil- 
liams as his Labor Secretary in a new 
Administration. 

Along the same line, another key 
Kennedy target to be worked on inten- 
sively in advance of the convention is 
California. Gov. Pat Brown, a nomi- 
nal favorite-son candidate at the head of 
the state’s delegation, has been men- 
tioned as a likely prospect for Interior 
Secretarv—if he climbs aboard the Ken- 
nedy bandwagon early and if it rolls on 
to victory in July and again in the No- 
vember general election. 
¢ The Week’s Lesson—These possibili- 
ties, involving large and pivotal blocs 
of votes in the nominating convention, 
are cited mainly to illustrate the prime 
benefit accruing to Kennedy from the 
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West Virginia polling—a chance to be- 
gin tough political negotiations in the 
uncommitted states. 

Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, demon- 
strated in West Virginia that he can 
win the support of Protestants. ‘The 
state, with only 5% of its population 
Catholic, was hit bv a wave of anti- 
Catholic literature, but Kennedy ran 
well ahead of Humphrey, his lone rival, 
in virtually everv section. 

Some observers think that, in the final 
analysis that will be made by the Demo- 
cratic political professionals, almost 
equally important is Kennedy’s demon- 
stration of some intangible “way with 
the voters.” His public image, if indeed 
it actually exists as a substantial factor, 
is compounded of several elements—a 
background of wealth, the crisp and 
clipped Boston accent, vouth, good 
looks, and an authentic record as a naval 
war hero 

Almost anv one of these factors ex 
cept his war record could have been a 


ginia, particularly in the remote and 
poorer areas. The fact that the combi- 
nation, instead of proving to be a lia- 
bility, turned out to exert a magnetic 
effect on the voters will be examined 
in detail by the party pros. 


|. Shadow of Indiana 


Kennedy can and might still lose the 
nomination. 

One big blot on his primary record 
does exist. And it will be seized on by 
partv leaders who do not want him— 
whether because of his religion, his 
vouth (he is two weeks shy of his 43rd 
birthdav) 
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serious political liability in West Vir- 


IN POOR HILL COUNTRY, where people might be expected to be bitter about 
unemployment, the millionaire Kennedy ran better than even his own aides had hoped. 


sentially a political conservative mas- 
querading as a liberal. 

The blot, of course, is the outcome 
of the Indiana primary election on May 
3. A couple of unknown opponents of 
Kennedy drew 80,000 votes, and the 
United Press-International ran an analv 
sis that indicated 30,000 or more other 
Democrats failed to vote for anv candi- 
date in the primary. 

These defections, representing a 
sizable percentage of Democrats who 
cast ballots, permitted Nixon to outpoll 
Kennedy in Indiana. Kennedv’s critics 
suggest that the defections were based 
at least partly on anti-Catholicism. They 
conclude from this that the party would 
endanger its chances in November by 
nominating Kennedy. 


ll. Los Angeles Arithmetic 


To defeat Kennedy in the battle for 
the nomination at Los Angeles, politi- 
cal professionals say the Johnson and 
Svmington groups must be so unswerv- 
ing that they can force proceedings 
through at least three or four ballots. 
Thev can do this only if (1) Kennedy’s 
blitz fails to capture most of California’s 
81 votes, Michigan’s 51, and those of 
other big states with favorite-son candi- 
dates and (2) that Humphrey and Ste- 
venson supporters decide not to go to 
Kennedy, but drift fstead into cither 
the Symington or Johnson camps 

Nomination requires 761] votes, a sim 
ple majority of the 1,521 who will be 
present in Los Angeles. As of now, no- 
body has anywhere near that many. Ac- 
tual commitments and claims get inter 
mingled, but as of this week Kenned\ 
was rated at about 500, Johnson at 





LABOR VOTE was supposed to lean to 
Humphrey, but it didn’t work out that way. 


about the same figure or slightly higher, 
Symington at 200 or so, with the re 
mainder uncertain, once they peel off 
from favorite sons 

e Balance of Power—If a deadlock does 
result, the speculation goes, the party 
bosses will settle the fight in 1960's 
smoke-filled room. This can only hap- 
pen if Symington and Johnston _be- 
tween them manage to command a 
“Stop Kennedy” balance of power. In 
this case, the identity of the nominee 
could be determined by trading done 
bv ex-Pres. Truman, a Symington man, 
and Speaker Sam Rayburn, Johnson’s 
mentor. 

Stevenson’s hopes—what are left of 
them—lie in the unpredictables of that 
smoke-filled room. If Kennedy should 
be blocked for the No. 1 position and 
should settle for the Vice-Presidencv, 
he could dictate the top spot—and he 
might prefer Stevenson over the others. 


lll. West Virginia Story 


No matter what happens to his 
Presidential bid, Kennedy has _ estab- 
lished himself to the satisfaction of 
almost everyone as a brilliant political 
tactician 

By and large, when the 
toughest in West Virginia, he managed 
to turn his assumed political liabilities 
into assets. lor example, he gambled 
that the smart wav to handle the re- 
ligious question was to meet it head-on 
Che gamble paid off. Most analyses of 
the vote conclude that West Virginia 
Protestants were, in effect, almost 
shamed into voting for Kennedy, rather 
than have 
nation 


going got 


themselves 
ind the 


held up to the 
world as bigoted 
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Road to the Summit Turns Bumpy 


@ Prospects for an easing of East- 
West relations at the summit dimmed this 


week. 


@ Khrushchev exploited to the 
hilt the downing of a U.S. plane inside 


Russia (picture). 


@ Then he blasted Eisenhower 
personally—and cast doubts on whether 
there would be a summit or a Presidential 


trip to Russia. 


@ It may be that the Soviet 
Premier has turned away from coexistence 
and decided to push his power—though 
there’s still room for cautious optimism. 


Washington has been reeling for a 
week now from the impact of the politi 
cal bombshells Nikita Khrushchev has 
been tossing at the U.S. No sooner had 
the Administration recovered enough 
balance to handle Khrushchev’s revela- 
tion about the downed U-2 reconnais- 
sance plane (page 27) than he let fly 
with a personal attack on Pres. Eisen- 
hower. In making this attack Wednes- 
dav, the Soviet Premier raised some 
doubt as to whether there would be a 
summit conference in Paris next week, 
and he virtually told the President that 
he had better call off his visit to Russia 
in June. 

The U-2 incident bv itself, though 
bad enough, wasn’t taken in Washing- 
ton as too tragic. To be sure, Khrush- 
chev was wringing out of it all the 
propaganda and political blackmail he 
could. And early this week U.S. off- 
cials were ready to admit that Khrush- 
chev had gained a tactical advantage for 
summit negotiations. 

At his Wednesday press conference, 
Eisenhower insisted that the U-2 inci- 
dent had not decisively changed the 
summit outlook and that he hoped for 
agrecments on Berlin and a nuclear test 
ban. In referring to the latter, the Presi- 
dent explained that the U.S. has not 
been planning to resume underground 
tests later this year on its own, but 
wants the Russians and the British to 
take part, too, in the interest of find- 
ing a workable detection system (page 
126). 
¢ Disturbing News—Then the news 
reached Washington later that day of 
Khrushchev’s attack on Eisenhower. 
This was the worst blow yet. Some U.S. 
officials began to wonder if Khrushchev 
wanted still more summit concessions— 
and perhaps even would force a sudden 
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In his remarks 
about Eisenhower, these officials specu- 
lated, the Soviet Premier might. be pre- 
paring the Russian people for a reversal 
of his whole coexistence policy. Eisen- 


showdown over Berlin. 


hower himself began to reconsider 
whether to go to Russia, even though 
he had reaffirmed his intention of mak- 


ing the trip just a few hours earlier. 


l. Summit Prospects 


One thing was clear by midweek: 
Washington was taking a dimmer view 
of the summit, and of East-West rela- 
tions, than it had at any time since 
Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S. last Sep- 
tember. The summit meeting—if held 
at all—seemed more likely to be a propa- 
ganda battle than a negotiating session. 

For one thing, it seemed clear that 
Khrushchev would make a big issue of 
the string of bases the U.S. has around 
the world. This has been a central 
theme in Soviet propaganda for the 
past week, and Khrushchev may trv to 
make it the key item at the summit. If 
he does, of course, Eisenhower will 
come back with his “open skies” plan— 
a proposal that Russia and the U.S. 
open their skies to flights by inspection 
planes. The President indicated Wed- 
nesday that he would renew this pro- 
posal, whatever course Khrushchev 
takes. 
¢ Not Negotiable—The trouble is that 
neither the U.S. bases nor the open 
skies plan is a negotiable issue at pres- 
ent. The U.S. isn’t prepared to give up 
its overseas bases until a foolproof gen- 
eral disarmament plan is in effect. 
Khrushchev, for his part, is dead set 
against any version of the open skies 


scheme. On Wednesday, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromvko | said 





that Soviet skies would remain closed 

From the time Khrushchev told the 
Supreme Soviet about the U-2, U.S. 
officials have been figuring that this 
incident would suit his tactical purposes 
at the summit. Many U.S. experts on 
the Soviet Union have been expecting 
right along that, just before the summit, 
Khrushchev would make some spec- 
tacular gesture—either unveiling another 
Sovict space rocket or making some 
move against Berlin. 

So, up to Wednesday, U.S. officials 
weren't too surprised by the violence of 
Khrushchev’s reaction to the U-2. ‘This 
seemed his way of responding to the 
tough recent speeches on summit issues 
by Secy. of State Herter, Under Secv. of 
State Dillon, and Pres. de Gaulle of 
France. All three went out of their way 
to warn Khrushchev that he could ex- 
pect no basic concessions on Berlin. 
¢ Lingering Hope—Until Wednesday, 
therefore, Washington felt that, while 
Khrushchev’s tactics would be tough, 
he still wanted some agreement at the 
summit. ‘There was hope in Washing- 
ton that the Paris meeting would cleat 
the wav for a treaty between the U.S., 
Britain, and Russia to ban tests of nu- 
clear weapons. »‘The odds seemed at 
least even that Khrushchev would also 
buy an interim agreement protecting 
the basic rights of the Allies in Berlin 
or, at least, that he would agree to 
shelve the issue pending further ne 
gotiations. Both things, in Washing- 
ton’s view, were in Khrushchev’s inter- 
est at the moment. 


ll. Khrushchev’s Two Goals 


The cautious optimism that prevailed 
in Washington until Wednesday can 
only be understood against the back- 
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.. . Khrushchev is aware of both the danger and the in- 


creasing cost of continuing the arms race... 


ground of the following U.S. analysis 
of Khrushchev’s foreign policy goals: 
For more than a year Khrushchev has 
been pursuing two essentially contra- 
dictory policy aims: 

¢ On the one hand, he has wanted 
to exploit his military position, which 
has improved in relation to the West. 
At the least, he hoped to use his new 
strength to force the West into recog- 
nizing Soviet control over Eastern Eu- 
rope. That would mean the Western 
allies would leave Berlin and would 
recognize the East German Communist 
regime. 

¢ On the other hand, so this analy- 
sis goes, Khrushchev genuinely has 
wanted to strengthen the political base 
for coexistence with the West. He is 
aware of both the danger and the in- 
creasing cost of continuing the arms 
race. He probably can continue to de- 
vote roughly the current proportion of 
Soviet resources to military purposes. 
But Soviet citizens are building up pres- 
sure for a better life (page 28), and 
Khrushchev might find it difficult to in- 
crease the size of the military take. 

There is every reason to believe, 
too, that Khrushchev does not want to 
see more and more nations get nuclear 
weapons, and that he is particularly 
loath to see Red China get them. Yet 
China will inevitably get them soon if 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. can’t start 
to control the arms race. 
¢ Difficult Choice—Thus, Khrushchev 
has been caught between the conflicting 
objectives of wanting to exploit his 
power and, at the same time, wanting 
the increased security, reduced eco- 
nomic strains, and external political ad- 
vantages of coexistence. Clearly, he can- 
not exploit one line of policy to the 
maximum without depriving himself of 
the advantages of the other. But by 
buving a test ban and settling for an 
interim agreement on Berlin, or simply 
postponing a showdown there, he could 
get some of the advantages of both 
courses of action. At the same time, 
he would leave himself free to exploit 
one or the other policy line more fully 
in the future. 

In the case of an interim agreement 
on Berlin, Khrushchev certainly would 
gain something. Although basic West- 
ern rights of occupation and access to 
the city presumably would be safe- 
guarded for a few years, the Western 
position would be weakened somewhat. 
The West is prepared to limit or even 
scale down its garrisons, to curtail .or 
halt propaganda activities in the citv, 
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possibly even to associate East Germany 
in some wav with the settlement. These 
concessions could be portrayed by 
Khrushchev to his East German allies 
as the beginning of eventual Western 
retreat from Berlin. And a Berlin agree- 
ment in itself would symbolize West- 
ern acceptance of the status quo in 
Central Europe. 


lil. A Change of Aim? 


Some U.S. officials were seriously 
questioning this analysis at midweek. 
They were wondering if Khrushchev 
might not have decided to put the em- 
phasis on his power goals and insist on 
getting Berlin in a hurry—even if that 
meant he would have to drop the coex- 
isteuce side of his policy. 

These same officials still believe, 
however, that some factors in time 
would push Khrushchev back toward 
coexistence. Thev cite two: 

e A feeling that the Soviets 
are vulnerable militarily—indicated by 
Khrushchev’s handling of the spy plane 
issue so far. This is bound to create 
a certain malaise in the Soviet Union. 
It will also create some doubt in the 
outside world about whether Russia is 
really an invincible tower of strength, 
as Khrushchev has been trying to prove. 

¢ Apprehension about renewed 
danger of war—which may well be the 
dominant second-thought reaction in 
the Soviet Union to the implications 
of Khrushchev’s handling of the plane 
incident. 

The Soviet leaders must handle this 
issue verv carefully indeed. Thev may 
come to feel very soon that they 
already have created more apprehension 
than thev can comfortably afford. 


IV. Ripplings Abroad 


The question of the possible impact 
of the U-2 capture on the summit talks, 
naturally, was uppermost in the minds 
of U.S. officials this week. But it was 
not the only serious problem raised by 
the incident. 

The public admission by the U.S. 
government that U.S. planes had used 
Allied bases around the periphery of the 
Soviet Union for intelligence reconnais- 
sance flights over Russia could have 
grave repercussions. The Turkish, Pak- 


istani, Norwegian, and Japanese gov- 
ernments were quick to denv any 


knowledge of such flights. Their rep- 
resentatives hurried to seek assurances 
from the State Dept. that no such mis- 
sions would be undertaken in the future 


without express permission from the 
host governments. 

The reaction in Japan was particularly 

serious. There, Premier Kishi, a staunch 
friend of the U. S., is risking his political 
future to shove the U.S.-Japanese mu- 
tual defense treaty through the Dict 
against fierce opposition. Last week, he 
felt obliged to state that if any U.S. 
planes used Japanese bases to invade the 
air space of other nations, he would con- 
sider this a violation of the proposed 
treaty. Even if the furor over the U-2 
incident doesn’t lead to the defeat of 
the treaty, it clearly will hamper the fu- 
ture freedom of action of U.S. aircraft 
based in Japan. 
e More Threats—Khrushchev, for his 
part, brutally brushed aside Allied pro- 
testations of innocence. If Allied gov- 
ernments didn’t know what their tezri- 
torv was being used for, that merely 
demonstrated that thev had no control 
over their territorv, he stated. The 
Soviet Union, therefore, would feel free 
to destroy their bases in retaliation for 
anv further U.S. use of them for recon- 
naissance flights into Soviet territory. 

The U.S. is bound to suffer in the 
general reaction of world opinion, par- 
ticularly in neutralist countries, to the 
revelation of the scope and boldness of 
U.S. intelligence operations at a time 
when world hopes for a truce in the cold 
war are high. The fact that the mission 
was undertaken on the eve of the sum- 
mit conference, and the wav the inci- 
dent was handled, also are likely to 
prove politically embarrassing for the 
Administration. 

By midweek, onlv tough old Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer of Germany had 
unreservedly endorsed the U.S. posi- 
tion. Pointing out that the Soviets have 
long been guilty of intelligence recon- 
naissance flights over neighboring coun- 
tries, Adenauer said: ‘““Thank God the 
Americans have been making -similar 
flights over Russia.” 
¢ Pointed Questions—Critics in diplo- 
matic and Congressional circles ask the 
Administration three basic questions: 

e¢ Why were espionage planes not 
grounded on the eve of the summit 
conference lest they seriously embarrass 
the President’s diplomacy? 

e Does the official statement that 
Powers’ flight was not specifically au- 


thorized by Washington mean_ that 
local military or intelligence chiefs 
abroad are free to order such actions 


without consulting Washington? 

e Why did the U. S. feel that it 
Was necessary to embarrass Allied gov- 
ernments and shock unsophisticated 
world opinion by admitting the truth 
of Khrushchev’s charges—particularly 
after having originally denied them? 
The confession following the denial will 
tend to raise doubts about future U.S. 
denials of Soviet accusations. 
¢ For Security—The official answer to 
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the first question is that if Washing 
ton were to call off intelligence op 
erations considered vital to national 
securitv—in the absence of any real prog- 
ress on arms control and purely to avoid 
ruffing the diplomatic atmosphere—it 
would expose the U.S. for long periods 
of time to unjustifiable risks of surprise 
attack. There is likely to be some pet 
suasive diplomatic reason for curtailing 
such activities most of the time. Pre 
summit negotiations, after all, have 
been going on since the Camp David 
meeting last fall. Before that there 
were the foreign ministers’ negotiations 
over Berlin. After the upcoming sum- 
mit conference there mav very well be 
others. 

Intelligence operations, once halted, 
take some time to get under way again. 
And if flights over the Soviet Union 
were halted just before and during the 
summit conference and then resumed, 
the result could be worse. The diplo- 
matic implication that U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations had deteriorated or that the 
U.S. felt itself under greater danger 
of surprise attack than it had before 
the meeting might be more provocative 
than the continuance of flights all 
along. 

As for the timing of the U-2 flight in 
question, it was determined by good 
weather and cloud conditions, not by 
diplomatic considerations, according to 
officials. 
¢ General Authority—On the question 
of the reliability of Washington’s con- 
trol over officials overseas, the answer 
is that while the President authorizes 
all important intelligence programs 
around the world, he cannot be con- 
sulted on every specific mission that 
takes place under a given program. In 
the present case, since neither the Presi- 
dent nor Secy. Herter saw fit specifically 
to cancel espionage flights over the 
Sovict Union thev went forward under 
local authority. 
¢ Why Admit It?—The reasons for the 
decision to confess to aerial spying are 
more complex. In the first place, the 
fact that Powers had been captured alive 
meant that it would be difficult to make 
a denial stick. Secondly, Herter hoped 
by making a clean breast of the situa- 
tion to make it harder for Khrushchev 
to blow it up into a propaganda issue 
that could jeopardize the summit meet- 
ing. 

Moreover, Herter and the President 
felt that they would be less on the de 
fensive at the summit conference if 
they conceded the facts of the U-2 
flight than if they continued to deny 
them. That way thev hoped to be able 
to put part of the blame for this and 
other espionage ventures on Khrush- 
chev’s refusal to agree to international 
measures to guard against surprise at- 
tack and to controlled and inspected 
disarmament. 
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Creda. Aveatran Week 


U-2 Brought Down by Reds Flies High . . . 


_—_ 





Downing of the high-altitude U-2 in- 
side Russia has exploded one of the 
best-kept U.S. secrets: that aircraft of 
this type (top picture) have been flying 
reconnaissance missions over Soviet ter 
ritory, perhaps since 1956—and with 
results such as the photo of Red planes 
taken, the Russians claim, from the 
U-2 11 miles up (lower picture). 

It is believed that about 25 U-2s arc 
currently operating from bases in the 
U.S., West Germany, Turkev, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, 
and Alaska. The planes were designed 
in 1954 and built by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. specifically for very high alti- 
tudes; they fly at 65,000 ft. and higher, 
where thin air makes most military air- 
craft almost impossible to control. 

Each U-2 is powered by a single Pratt 
& Whitney J-57 turbojet engine, spe- 
cially adapted for the high-altitude craft. 
Reportedly, the planes have a maximum 
speed of more than 500 mph. and a 
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.. to See What's Behind the Iron Curtain 


range of approximately 3,500 miles. 

To fit it for such assignments, the U-2 
has a 90-ft. high-lift wing of the type 
usually found on sailplanes, twice the 
length of its fuselage. Officially, the 
plane has been called a “flying weather 
lab” because it was to be used for 
weather mapping and radiation samp- 
ling at high altitudes by the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration 
and the Air Force. 

Since NASA has no facilities to serv- 
ice planes, the U-2s are based with Air 
Force Weather Squadrons. Revelation 
that some NASA civilian pilots are on 
the CIA payroll and that the planes 
were used for military missions has dis- 
maved NASA. Its scientists fear coop- 
erative scientific work with our allies 
may be endangered. 

Much of the latest information for 
directing Strategic Air Command bomb- 
ers and missiles to target in the event 
of war has been gathered by the U-2. 
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@ To strengthen his political position, the Soviet 
Premier has promoted some of his proteges in government 


hierarchy. 


@ To please the masses of low-income workers, 
he is giving them a raise through eventual elimination of the 


income tax. 


@ To give Soviet currency a propaganda advantage, 
he is creating a new “hard ruble” worth 10 of the current coin. 


Nikita Khrushchev ordered economic 
shifts last week that would win votes in 
any country. He also rejiggered his high 
command. These moves were in line 
with a continuing Soviet policy that 
bears a paradoxical resemblance to pro- 
grams undertaken in European welfare 
states and even to portions of the U.S. 
New Deal policy of the 1930s. 

Key developments announced by 
Khrushchev last week were: 

¢ A shakeup in the top Soviet 
leadership (pictures, right) aimed at con- 
solidating the Premier’s political po- 
sition in the face of external and in- 
ternal challenges to come. 

¢ Progressive climination of the 
income tax in a manner designed to 
benefit lower-income groups. This is 
another step in Khrushchev’s “New 
Deal” policy of leveling differences in 
personal incomes of Soviet citizens. 

¢ Introduction of a new “hard 
ruble” to be worth 10 of the current 
ruble. This is largely a prestige and 
propaganda gesture with little real eco- 
nomic significance, since prices and 
wages will undergo a corresponding ad- 
justment and since Russia conducts no 
trade in rubles outside the Soviet bloc. 
¢ Proteges Upped—In reshuffling his 
high command, Khrushchev appears to 
have battened down as well as he can 
the political hatches of his ship of 
state. Frol Kozlov was moved from his 
post as First Deputy Premier to the 
Communist Party Secretariat—tradi- 
tional springboard to power in the 
Soviet Union. His successor as First 
Deputy, former state planning chief 
Alexei Kosygin, was promoted to full 
Presidium membership. Both men are 
said to be loyal Khrushchev proteges. 

In his new job, Kosygin very likely 
will keep tight reins on state planning. 
One line of thought in Moscow is that 
Kosygin will take over from Anastas 
Mikoyan, the other First Deputy Pre- 
mier, most responsibility for internal 
economic problems. Among other 
things, this would free Mikoyan for 
more time on the road drumming up 
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foreign trade. Kosygin has been closely 
associated with Russia’s consumer goods 
program. 

The shift in leadership also resulted 
in replacement of 79-year-old Marshal 
Kliment Voroshilov by 54-year-old 
Leonid Brezhnev as titular chief of 
state of the Soviet Union. Voroshilov 
was said to be ailing. Most probably, 
Brezhnev will relieve Khrushchev of 
more traveling than Voroshilov did. 


|. The Economic Shifts 


Khrushchev’s tax reform, announced 
at the Supreme Soviet and to be imple- 
mented gradually over the next five 
years, aims at eventual complete elimi- 
nation of all income taxes for the urban 
population. Lower-income brackets will 
benefit the most. Workers earning less 
than 1,000 rubles a month (the great 
majority) will get the full benefit— 
roughly a 5% net gain in their average 
income. Those in the 2,000 to 3,000 
tuble bracket won't do quite so well; 
their wages will be cut by about half 
the amount of their present taxes. Those 
earning more than 3,000 rubles will get 
no relief at all, since their salaries will 
be cut by the amount they now pay in 
taxes. 

In over-all economic terms, the tax 
reform won't mean much since income 
tax rates are so low—13% is maximum. 
Sales taxes are the main levy on worker 
income, accounting for at least six 
times more state revenue than income 
taxes in 1959. But the egalitarian form 
of the tax change will give it added 
impact. 
¢ Rubles and Dollars—The projected 
10 for 1 increase in the gold content of 
the ruble—the other economic change 
revealed last week—means it will have 
a substantially higher nominal value in 
dollars. If the current official rate of 
+ rubles per $1 should be retained, the 
new ruble would be nominally worth 
$2.50. If—as is thought more likely— 
the current tourist rate of 10 to 1 is 
made the official rate before revalua- 


Khrushchev Pushes His New Deal’ 


tion next year, the new ruble would 
nominally be worth $1. 

Either way, Khrushchev would hope 
for propaganda benefits. He could point 
to ruble parity—or more than parity— 
with the dollar as a symbol of the grow- 
ing strength of the Soviet economy. 

This probably was the main motive 
behind the move. 

There has been no significant pric« 
inflation in the Soviet Union in recent 
times. Conversion of the ruble could 
be used as a deflationary device, by 
lowering prices less than the volume of 
rubles in circulation is cut. But there 
is no indication that Khrushchev plans 
to do this. 

In the view of most experts on the 

Soviet economy, the ruble conversion 
is very probably not a first step toward 
making the ruble convertible interna- 
tionally. 
e Heresy—The chance that the Soviet 
Union might actually free its foreign 
trade from both monetary and trade 
controls is virtually nil. To do so would 
undermine, if not destroy, the basic 
concept of “‘socialist’”” planning that 
is built into the Soviet economy. It 
would mean allowing individual Sovict 
enterprises to decide for themselves 
what they wanted to buy and sell 
abroad at what price. To the Russians, 
that would be economic heresy. Be- 
sides, even though foreign trade still 
represents a small percentage of the 
Soviet gross national product, the in- 
troduction of economic freedom of 
choice involved probably would disrupt 
internal economic planning. 


ll. Khrushchev’s Revolution 


Of the two economic reforms an- 
nounced by Khrushchev, the tax change 
is probably the more significant. Its 
political implications are important 
against the background of Soviet eco- 
nomic and social history and within 
the framework of Khrushchev’s policies 
since he assumed leadership. 

Stalin, his predecessor, was faced 
with the problem of building an indus- 
trial base for a modern society almost 
from scratch and in a very short time. 
To do this, he not only used force ruth- 
lessly, but gradually introduced an elab- 
orate system of financial incentives for 
more work. Glaring disparities of fi- 
nancial rewards, often for similar jobs, 
developed as bonuses were decreed to 
meet special problems. 
¢ Dwindling Returns—Stalin’s methods 
succeeded spectacularly in forcing up 
production in basic industries. But 
even before he died, the Soviet econ- 
omy had reached a point of maturity 
at which his system of compulsion and 
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and Shifts Top Aides 


extravagant incentives was paying di- 
minishing returns in quality of output, 
eficiency, and productivity. As more 
and more workers learned modern tech- 
nical skills, pressures mounted for more 
equal rewards for work. As in capitalist 
countries at an earlier stage, the emer- 
gence of a true mass-producing economy 
led to at least passive demands by in- 
dustrial workers for a fairer share of 
the products of their labor. 

As wide and often arbitrary differ- 
ences in income became built into So- 
viet society, they ceased to act as 
incentives and became a drag on efh- 
ciency and productivity. Shotgun 
attempts to equalize income were made 
in Stalin’s later years—notably across- 
the-board price cuts and wage hikes. 
But these methods didn’t get at specific 
cconomic injustices. 
¢ Khrushchev’s Answer—It was left to 
Khrushchev to develop a structure of 
economic incentives sophisticated and 
fiexible enough to meet the needs of 
a more mature industrial society. 

Since his accession to power, Khrush- 
chev has carried out a social and eco- 
nomic revolution that some observers 
say is comparable in scope—though 
drastically different in motivation and 
detail—to the New Deal of the 1930s in 
the U.S. and to the emergence of wel- 
fare-oriented states in Western Europe. 
Vor one thing, he decentralized control 
of the economy. To the miserably un- 
derprivileged peasants, he gave higher 
prices for their crops, lower taxes, 
greater freedom to farm private plots, 
less onerous political control. The in- 
dustry worker was granted a minimum 
wage, more and better housing. Pen- 
sions of all sorts were increased, and 
the compulsory state loans that weighed 
most heavily on lower-income groups 
were abolished. 

Recently, Khrushchev has been chop- 

ping down hard on high incomes. ‘The 
formerly lush fees of top artists have 
been cut by as much as 90% in some 
cases. Academicians now are forbidden 
to accept remuneration for more than 
one job. A professor who used to earn 
7,000 rubles a month now probably 
earns 5,000 or less. The system of 
bonuses for industrial workers is being 
drastically overhauled to narrow dis- 
parities. Khrushchev also is moving to 
shorten the work week from 48 to 41 
hours. 
* Impact on Politics—The political im- 
plications of Khrushchev’s social revolu- 
tion still are largely a matter for spec- 
ulation. So far, he has been able to get 
away merely with more even distribu- 
tion of resources available for personal 
consumption—helping the underdog at 
the expense of the upper dog. 
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The Soviet economy, despite Khru- 
shchev's “‘socialistic’” reforms, remains 
growth-oriented rather than consumer- 
oriented Although the absolute 
amount of goods available to the con- 
sumer has increased—from a miserably 
low level—by roughly 5% a year in re- 
cent years, the share of total produc- 
tion made available to the consumer 
has declined, if anything. 

Popular demands have been increas- 
ingly insistent that Khrushchev allo- 
cate a larger slice of the national eco- 
nomic pice to personal consumption and 
less to investment and military expendi- 
tures. But, like Malenkov before him, 
he has replied mostly with promises. 
Just last week he offered the Supreme 
Soviet another highly qualified promise. 
If the goals of the current Seven-Year 
Plan could be achieved in five years, he 
said, the resulting savings would be 
channeled into production of consumer 
goods. 
¢ Satisfying Demands—The crucial po- 
litical question—for the outside world 
as well as for the Soviet Union—is 
whether Khrushchev can continue to 
satisfy his people with a redistribution 
of income without giving them a larger 
share of the rapidly expanding Soviet 
economy's total production. 

So far, Soviet consumer demands 
have not reached critical intensity. 
Khrushchev’s political problem is more 
like that of a military commander con- 
cerned with the morale of his troops 
than that of a congressman who must 
satisfy the minimum demands of his 
constituents. 

But there is reason to believe that 
pressure will increase for a_ radical 
change in the allocation of Soviet re- 
sources. On the one hand, there are 
signs that the contessions granted so 
far to lower-income groups have merely 
whetted their appetites for more. The 
Soviet press has reported serious unrest 
in a number of key industrial areas— 
and a full-fledged riot in protest against 
living conditions at the Karaganda steel- 
works. On the other hand, resentment 
is bound to mount in the higher—and 
politically more  influential—income 
groups as their standard of living is cut 
to appease the underdogs. 

However, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the demands of the poor or 
the discontent of the rich are politically 
effective enough at this stage to limit 
Khrushchev’s freedom of action at the 
summit. Khrushchev doesn’t feel that 
he must come to terms with the West 
in order to devote military resources to 
consumption—or that he must create 
new tension to give himself an excuse 
for failing to boost the standard of 
living 





FROL KOZLOV advances from First 
Deputy Premier to Party Secretariat. 





ALEXEI KOSYGIN, former chief state 
planner, moves into First Deputy job. 





LEONID BREZHNEV replaces aged Mar- 
shal Voroshilov as titular chief of state. 
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DONALD McGANNON, who headed 


industry review, savs things are better. 


End of 


“How can it be so young and have 
so many bad habits?” marveled Rep. 
John E. Moss (D-Calif.). With this 
parting shot, Congress closed its spring 
semester of hearings on malpractices in 
the TV industry. 

It has been a rough season for the 
broadcasters and their allied businesses. 
Starting with the quiz show probe last 
fall, just about every arm of government 
that could claim a hand in the business 
has taken its whacks at TV networks, 
agencies, advertisers, and performers. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
prodded the networks to clean up com- 
mercials and issued complaints in 
batches against I'V advertisers and—for 
the first time—against their ad agencies 
as well. It also filed unfair competition 
charges against record makers for giving 
pavola to disk jockeys. 

The Justice Dept. asserted its juris- 
diction over acquisition of stations by 
networks, and got the National Broad- 
casting Co. to agree to exchange its 
lucrative Philadelphia station for an out 
let in a less desirable market area. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission was harried, by Congress and 
the President, out of its laissez-faire at- 
titude toward TV. Under pressure of 
charges of favoritism toward the indus 
try, two commissioners including the 
chaiman left the seven-man board. FCC 
curbed network power by ordering the 
nets to stop acting as sales represen 
tatives except for their owned and 
operated stations. This week, newly ap- 
pointed Chmn. Frederick W. Ford in- 
dicated he will take a tougher line with 
the industry, particularly in prodding 
it to improve programing. Tle warned 
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CHARLES VAN DOREN was central figure in last fall’s scandal over the fixing of quiz 


shows. He lost his NBC job, and most of the big-money quiz shows were quickly canceled. 


irst Round in Cleanup 


I'V, for example, to cut down violenc« 
in its shows. 

Congress, mainly through Rep. Oren 

Harris’ Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight, publicized several forms of 
corruption in TV programing. After 
exposing collusion in many quiz pro 
grams, it went on to popularize th¢ 
trade term “‘pavola.” It gave some at 
tention to “plugola”—the mentioning of 
brand names in a program for a con 
sideration. Last week it wound up the 
hearings with discovery of “Clarkola” 
or “rovola.” 
e Clarkola—The Harris committec 
questioned top TV disk jockey Dick 
Clark (picture, right), whose shows tak« 
in $6-million a vear for the American 
Broadcasting Co. 

Testimony brought out that Clark 
didn’t accept pavola in the ordinary 
sense of the term—payment to a disk 
jockev bv a record company for playing 
its records. But he owned pieces of 
many record companies—33 by his own 
admission—whose records he played on 
his shows. From 1957 through 1959, his 
equity in these companies increased by 
$409,020, and he received $165,570 in 
salaries from them and $236,604 in 
rovalties. The committee concluded 
that he plaved records of companies in 
which he had an interest twice as often 
as others. 

e Pass a Law?—No one expects much 
in the way of legislation to come out of 
all this sound and fury. 

Two bills have no discernible opposi- 
tion, even from the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters, the major trade group. 
One would make it a crime to fix shows 
involving a contest of skills; the other 


would require the sponsor of a plug to 
be identified on the program. Thes¢ 
bills are expected to pass eventually, but 
probably not this vear, with adjourn- 
ment hanging over Congress and the 
Federal Power Commission taking ovet 
as a target for investigation 

Less chance, now or later, is given to 
a bill that would tighten regulations 
governing award of station franchises 
and give FCC authority over changes in 
station ownership. Another bill would 
give FCC the power to suspend licenses, 
in addition to its present “ultimate 
weapon” authority to revoke licenses 
e Cleansing Power—The lack of legis 
lative product doesn’t mean the hear- 
ings have been ineffectual. Most ob- 
servers credit the hearings with having 
spurred network action against the most- 
publicized abuses, such as quiz show 
tampering and plugola on network-pro- 
diced programs 

In the field of TV advertising—both 
its truthfulness and its taste—the net- 
works face a trickier problem. It’s not 
just a matter of correcting abuses com 
mitted within their own organizations 
but of contending with their bread-and- 
butter clients. And some of their adver- 
tisers have little or nothing against them 
but the fact they make products not 
usually discussed in the family living 
room: corn removers, headache and 
stomach remedies, laxitives, deodorants. 
\dvertising of these personal products 
arouses the bulk of the criticism of TV 
commercials (BW —Apr.30°60,p86). 

Pres. Donald H. McGannon of West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co., who has 
just completed a job as chairman of the 


NAB Code Review Board, thinks that 
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REP. OREN HARRIS, right, gave a progress report in a 4l-page expose of quiz show 


ivging 
rigging. 


He recommended cutting off broadcasting rights of future offending stations. 


of Abuses in TV 


the industry has improved things con- 
siderably since Congress started _ its 
probe. 
¢ Matter of Taste—Problems remain, 
though, as Grace Johnsen, ABC’s di- 
rector of continuity acceptance, points 
out 

“Our main problems come with ques 
tions of taste, particularly in the per 
sonal products. Here it’s a matter of 
negotiating on a_ give-and-takc 
with the agencies. lor example, an ad 
vertiser submitted a commercial for a 
laxative that used the analogy of a rail 
road train—we just wouldn’t take it. In 
another case, we got a rough print of 
in undergarment ad. ‘A portion of it 
was—well, not too sexy but too graphic 
Hiere we were able to work out an ac 
ceptable compromise bv agreeing on 
the use of a silhouette technique in 
the questionable portion.” 
¢ Honest Advertising—I*cderal ‘Trade 
complaints have made most agencies 
cautious about using misleading props 
in commercials. If TC hasn’t put the 
pressure on, the clients have 

Deception survives, though, in a few 
cases. One shampoo ad _ still makes 
Brand X look bad by picturing its user 
as a literally dirtv blonde—dirt has been 
rubbed in the model’s hair. 

Prepackaged plugs in shows pose a dif- 
ferent problem. Ever since plugola be 
came news, networks have scrutinized 
their own produced shows for evidenc« 
of paid plugs, but it’s harder to detect 
and to control plugs that have been 
built into a TV show by a_ package 
producer. 
* Monopoly Charge—TV is by no 
means getting a respite until after the 


basis 
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elections, even if Congress should ad 
journ without further action. Rep. 
Harris has hinted he will reconvene his 
committee for a summer session to sec 
if the networks have used monopolistic 
methods 

By law, each network can own and 
operate only five VHF stations. Ideallv, 
the networks would like to locate these 
profitable O&O stations in the nation’s 
biggest markets. 

In the NBC case, the government 
charged that the network had violated 
antitrust law in acquiring its O&O sta- 
tion in Philadelphia (BW—Sep.26'59, 
p27), basically by wrongfully using its 
over station owners to let them 
join the network or to cut them off 
Last fall, NBC entered into a consent 
decree, agreeing to vacate the Philadel 
phia station and submit its new O&O 
plan to the Justice Dept. NBC pro- 
posed to sell its Washington station as 
well as the one in Philadelphia and to 
buv stations in Boston and San lran- 


powe!l 


cisco 

This shuffle would involve taking 
way the present NBC afhliation of the 
Boston station owned by Westinghouse 
Broadcasting and of the San Francisco 
station owned by the San Francisco 
Chronicle. NBC would then transfer 
its network programing to its new sta- 
tions in those cities. 

This week, Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing and the Chronicle filed to intervene 
in the antitrust suit. Besides deciding 
who will own some choice ‘I'V_prop- 
erties in kev markets, the suit thus may 
set a legal precedent on the extent 
of a network’s right to disaffhiliate a sta- 
tion 





ROBERT E. KINTER, head of NBC, 


urged it be made a crime to rig quiz shows. 





DICK CLARK, ABC disk jockey, admitted 


having financial interest in records. 





ALAN FREED, another New York disk 
jockey, lost job, testified later. 
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These Democratic proposals... 


the Administration figures . . 
. . . would have this eff 


Government employees’ pay increase .........+ 6, 
Emergency aid for housing ............eeeeeeee 
School construction, Senate version ............ 
Health benefits for aged (Forand Bill) ........... 
Removal of age requirement for OASI disability 
Depressed areas assistance .............00008 
Youth Conservation Corps ..........eeeeeeees 
Expanded veterans’ benefits. ..........s.0000: 
Educational TV ....... 
International Health & Medical Research Act ..... 
Increase in HEW Dept. research, etc. ............ 
Increase in conservation programs ............5¢ 
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Numbers Game in Budgeting 


Democrats push bigger spend- 
ing plans (table) in confidence 
that most will be vetoed. They 
are making campaign hay. 


The ancient and honorable art of po- 
litical arithmetic is being given some 
new twists these days in Washington, 
with Congress and the Administration 
bracing for a battle over spending. 

Both Republicans and Democrats are 
marshaling numbers and dollar signs 
with the idea of making the opposition 
look bad before Election Day next No- 
vember. And along with this political 
maneuvering, a fundamental clash of 
views over the future of government 
= i. being sharpened. 
¢ Up, Up, Up—Actually, both parties 
accept some rise in spending as inevita- 
ble. The traditional cut-the-budget bloc 
in Congress has been reduced to its 
weakest position in years. The econo- 
mizers—men like Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.) and Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.)—are operating as individuals, 
not as leaders of effective groups. 

The anti-spending fever that swept 
Congress for a few months back in 1957 
is almost forgotten. Even the milder 
economy spirit of last vear, which pro 
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duced a drop of some $2-billion in budg- 
eted outlays, is largely dissipated. 

Nothing in the business picture 
shakes the confidence of officials that a 
period of economic expansion lies ahead, 
during which revenues will rise more 
than enough to pay for expanding out- 
lays. Policymakers 'in both parties 
dream of surpluses at the same time 
they advocate new spending programs. 
¢ Democratic Strategy—The Demo- 
crats, though, are playing for the best 
of two worlds. By pushing for a num- 
ber of programs that would greatly ex- 
pand the Eisenhower budget (table), 
they hope to put the Administration in 
the position of seeming to rate dollars 
above human welfare. But they confi- 
dently expect Eisenhower to veto all the 
budget-breakers, and they know that 
with possibly one major exception—a 
pay increase for federal employees—the 
vetoes are likely to be sustained. And 
they can always cut foreign aid enough 
to make up for any spending increases 
that do slip through. 

Thus, they hope to go home in July 
boasting they reduced the Administra- 
tion’s $79.8-billion budget for fiscal 
1961. 

Whether this dual personality of the 
Democrats on spending will attract 


voters remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
it keeps the Northern wing of the party, 
in Congress largely spenders, and the 
Southern wing, largely economizers, in 
a loose alliance. 

e Nixon View—The new policymakers 
in the Republican Party, centering 
around Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
are ready to accept an increase in spend- 
ing but are determined to hold it to a 
pace that will be covered by rising rev- 
enues from a growing economy. Their 
real commitment is not to a specified 
level of expenditures but to a spending 
rise slow enough to make debt reduc- 
tion possible and tax increases unneces- 
sary. If there is leeway for tax reduc- 
tion, so much the better, in their view. 

Actually, such Democratic fiscal con- 
servatives as House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, and Wilbur Mills, chairman 
of the House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee, hold a quite similar view of the 
next phase in budget policy. But it is 
the Nixon group that is giving it clear- 
est expression. 

Short-run, the Nixon group wants to 
preserve the $4.2-billion surplus that 
Eisenhower posted for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. Long-run, it wants to 
establish the party as one willing to 
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What is the Bell System? 





"The Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 

It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It’s 
the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and opera- 


tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation — 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the ‘Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done. 

And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 


ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company - Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company - New England Telephone & Telegraph Company - Southern New England Telephone 
Company - New York Telephone Company - New Jersey Bell Telephone Company - The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania - Diamond State Telephone Company - The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Companies - Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Company - Michigan Bell Tele- 


phone Company - Indiana Bell Telephone Company - Wisconsin Telephone Company - Illinois Bell Telephone Company - Northwestern Bell Telephone Company - South 
Company + The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 





tern Bell Teleph 


- Pacific Telephone-Northwest - Bell Telephone Company of Nevada 

















spend more for economic and social 
purposes—but always within a frame- 
work of fiscal prudence. 

¢ Plan for Aged—The leading spend- 
ing proposal of the Nixon group to date 
is the Administration’s health plan for 
the aged. It would cost the federal gov- 
ernment up to $600-million a_ year, 
beginning with Nixon’s first year in the 
White House if he should win the No- 
vember election. It is assailed by Gold- 
water as “dime-store New Deal,” but 
on the whole, the once-formidable GOP 
economy bloc in Congress accepts the 
plan as good politics. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare and a 
close Nixon ally, shrugs off questions 
about the plan’s cost. He was asked how 
the Administration could endorse it 
while opposing other programs that cost 
less. The cost never was the chief 
factor in trying to devise a workable 
plan, he replied. 

Even Budget Director Maurice 
Stans, an Administration wheelhorse in 
holding the spending line, has endorsed 
the plan, though with a notable lack of 
enthusiasm. He told the Ways & 
Means Committee this week that it 
was preferable to the Forand bill, 
which, over a five-year pull, might cost 
an estimated $4.3-billion more. 
¢ Five-Year Look—Republicans are 
making increasing use of five-year pro- 
jections of budget obligations in their 
drive to block Democratic spending 
proposals. The purpose, of course, is to 
make evident the full effect of spending 
programs, instead of concentrating on 
first-year costs as the traditional system 
does. 

When Eisenhower last week sent 
Congress a sharp reminder to get down 
to work on his legislative proposals 
(BW—May7’60,p23), he included a 
warning that spending ideas under con- 
sideration could wipe out the projected 
surplus for fiscal 196] and could throw 
the budget in the red for five years to 
come. Behind this warning was a table 
like the one on page 32 prepared for 
him by his advisers. 

Democrats grow] that this is unfair 
because not all of the proposals on the 
list will be adopted by Congress. But 
Republicans continue to use five-year 
projections as their major weapon in 
Congressional debates, and they will 
use the same device freely in the cam- 
paign, to try to pin the spender label 
on Democrats. 

e Ten Years, Too—Stans has also in- 
troduced a 10-year look-ahead into the 
rising debate over spending. 

It amounts to a warning that, unless 
the tendency to increase outlays is held 
under tight rein, the growth of the 


economy will not supply enough reve- 


nue to pay the bills. With gross na- 
tional product close to the $500-billion 
mark, federal tax receipts are running 
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around $80-billion on an administrative 
budget basis. Revenue thus is 16% of 
GNP. 

Stans accepts Administration projec- 
tions indicating that a $750-billion 
economy is feasible by 1970. If reve- 
nues continue to come in at the rate 
of 16% of GNP, they would provide 
$120-billion for the federal budget by 
that vear—a rise of $40-billion over the 
present level. 

But, Stans adds, if spending increases 
as much in the next 10 years as it did 
in the 1950s, federal outlays would hit 
the $160-billion mark by 1970. 

Conservative Democrats in Congress 
share this same apprehension. But the 
pro-spending bloc of the party takes a 
different view. Instead of worrying too 
much about the spending side, they 
argue, the government should assume 
the responsibility for speeding up 
growth, thus generating more than an 
extra $40-billion a year in revenue by 
1970. 
¢ Democrats’ Maneuver—The Demo- 
crats’ deep split on fiscal policy was 
highlighted during passage of the area 
development . bill, a measure warmly 
supported by the party’s Northern wing. 
Some Southerners joined Republicans 
in maneuvers to delay passage, and for 
a time it seemed that this familiar 
coalition would prevail. But only about 
half of the Southern Democrats took 
an active part. The bill was passed, 
though only by a vote of 201 to 184— 
far short of the two-thirds necessary to 
cverride the veto that Republicans ex- 
pect. 

Eisenhower had budgeted only $10- 
million for area assistance in fiscal 1961, 
compared with the estimated $44-mil- 
lion the Democrats’ bill would provide. 
¢ Federal Pay—The Democrats may 
fare better with a bill to raise the pay 
of government employees. The House 
Post Office & Civil Service Committee 
has approved a 9% increase, which 
would add $810-million to the 196] 
budget. This is likely to be cut down 
to a 7.5% raise, costing $675-million. 

Spokesmen for government em- 
ployees say a number of Republicans 
would vote to override a veto if the 
raise were 7.5% or less. With solid 
Democratic backing, this means Eisen- 
hower could lose on this issue, though 
there seems little chance for any of 
the other Democratic programs to sur- 
vive. 

On both the one-year and the five- 
vear basis, it seems likely that Eisen- 
hower will win this year’s battle of the 
budget, as far as the dollar count goes. 

But it’s the vote count in November 
that concerns practically everybody else 
in Washington. So far, both the Nixon 
forces and the Democrats think they 
are pounding out a winning policy by 
soft-pedaling the traditional issue of 
economy. 


No May Christmas 


Mother’s Day sales, good 
but not spectacular, leave re- 
tailers still waiting for a big 
buying lift. 


It’s going to take more than a 
Mother’s Day—“‘a candy and flowers 
event,” according to one U.S. mer- 
chant—to give retail sales the lift needed 
to raise them to levels expected earlier. 

Not that retailers have anything 
against motherhood. It’s just that 
weather and the reaction from previous 
overconfidence have ganged up to create 
something less than bullishness. 

In the past, some quarters have billed 
Mother’s Day as second only to Christ- 
mas for retailers. But most of them who 
talked to BUSINESS WEEK reporters this 
week pooh-poohed the idea that it was 
a major sales factor. It’s true that acces- 
sories and small gifts get a major play. 
Detroit merchants figure it tacks 25% 
on to an ordinary weekend’s sales. But 
this year the added business wasn’t 
even up to par in some areas. 
¢ Busy Milwaukee—Said a Houston re- 
tailer: “It wasn’t tremendous. Just good. 
It’s just a two- or three-day season. As 
you'd expect, flowers, costume jewelry, 
and women’s unmentionables did best, 
and in that order.” 

There were dissenters. Milwaukee, 
which presumably hasn’t any more 
mothers than anywhere else, reported 
stores were jammed, counters swamped 
all day “just like Christmas.” 
¢ Sluggish Customers—But the pro 
and con of Mother’s Day as a sales 
booster isn’t the major topic among 
retailers these days. What is bothering 
them is the less-than-exciting perform- 
ance in their stores. Most still see the 
vear ending ahead of 1959, but not with 
the 10% gains they had been led to 
believe were possible. 

A top executive of a big New York 
store reported sales fairly strong up until 
the past few days. There is no explana- 
tion for the sharp slowdown, though 
management is hunting for a scapegoat. 
Some are finding it in the rosy predic- 
tions made before the turn of the year. 

Many areas are still experiencing un- 
seasonably cool and rainy weather. 

Almost universally, merchants _re- 
ported lagging sales of summer goods— 
garden supplies, lawn mowers, outdoor 
grills, and breezy summer clothes. 

e Appliance Showing—A New York 
store reported appliance sales are ex- 
cellent despite reports from other areas 
that customers are holding off big- 
ticket purchases. In Pittsburgh, a mer- 
chant surmised that manufacturers 
have gone too far in making major ap- 
pliances extra-fancy, thus extra-costly. 
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NOW YOU CAN 
LEASE LIGHTING | 


from Smithenaft 


and General Electric Credit Corporation 


Smithcraft LEASE-LIGHT” is a new nation-wide 
plan by which owners or tenants can lease Smith- 
craft fluorescent lighting equipment for old or 


new buildings. 


You can free your capital to earn 
dividends while enjoying the effi- 
ciencies of Lease-Light*. 


You can rent, or time-pay, for the 
entire lighting equipment including 
installation cost, anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


You lease for 5 years . . . deposit 
approximately 5 months rent... 
10 months if installation cost 
included. 


© You Lease-Light* from Smitheraft 


through your electrical Contractor 
and Distributor. Your payments are 
sent to General Electric Credit Corp. 


Lease-Light* rentals for recom- 
mended lighting levels for stores, 
offices, factories and schools run as 
low as *4¢ a square foot per month. 


Choose from Smitheraft’s complete 
line of fluorescent fixtures or light 
and sound-conditioned ceilings. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


If you need to conserve capital 
and want the benefits of good 
lighting, call your Electrical Con- 
tractor or Distributor, or write to 


Smithenaft 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5475 N. Northwest Highway 


— Aight touditioning by Srmuthenaft ~ Awa fweit Hluorercent lighting 














In Business 


Nashville Stores Quietly Desegregate 
Lunch Counters; Negroes Lift Boycott 


In a discreet silence designed to avoid hoodlum vio- 
lence, six stores in downtown Nashville took a major 
step toward what looks like complete desegregation of 
the stools at their lunch counters. 

The plan, worked out by merchants and a Negro 
committee of four, started on Tuesday when, at the off 
hours in each store, two Negroes quietly sat down on 
hitherto segregated stools and were served without fuss. 
The stores involved were Harveys, Allied Stores’ Cain- 
Sloan, Woolworth, Kress, McClellan, and Walgreen. 
At midweek, no violence had been reported; by agree- 
ment, the plan was not mentioned by any local news- 
paper, T'V, or radio. 

The pact calls for Negroes not to seek stool service 
this weekend, when the city is crowded with rural visitors. 
But starting Monday, there will be no limit on times or 
numbers of Negroes to be served. 

As soon as the plan went into effect, Negro boycotts 
of the stores involved were lifted. 


Export-import Bank Announces Plan 
To Cut Credit Risk for U.S. Exporters 


The Export-Import Bank this week detailed its new 
program of financial aid to U.S. exporters. 

The plan, effective May 23, guarantees U.S. exporters 
against certain political risks in extending short-term 
credit (one to six months) to foreign buyers. The risks 
covered are (1) foreign currency inconvertibility or non- 
transferability, (2) war or civil “commotion,” (7) cancel- 
lation of import licenses or other regulations that prevent 
delivery of goods, and (4) expropriation of the exported 
items by foreign authorities. 

The cost of the coverage will be 25¢ for each $100 
worth of exports for one month and an additional 5¢ a 
month, up to 50¢ for six months. 

Ex-Im also will broaden its political risk guarantees on 
medium-term credit (six months to five years) to match 
the new short-term coverage. 


Tariff on Typewriter Imports Barred; 
“Dumping” Protection Rules Changed 


U.S. producers who want protection from foreign 
imports found two sets of thorns in their path this week: 
¢ The Tariff Commission unanimously rejected a 
plea by Royal McBee and Smith-Corona Marchant that a 
30% duty be slapped on imported typewriters, which are 
now duty free. ‘Vhe commission harkened to arguments 
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by other U.S. typewriter makers, importers, and retailers 
that: (1) a third of imports are actually made in U.S- 
owned plants abroad, and (2) drops in sales of U.S. 
manual models are due not so much to imports as to 
competition by U.S. electric machines. 

¢ The Treasury Dept. set up a substantially stiffer 
pricing formula that will make it harder for U.S. produc- 
ers to secure punitive tariffs on foreign goods allegedly 
being “dumped” in the U.S. The Treasury is also think- 
ing of removing the existing cloak of anonymity from 
complaints in dumping cases. 


Lockheed Blames Nacelle Weakness 


For Crashes of Its Two Electras 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. this week came up with an 
explanation for the crashes of two of its Electras since 
last September. In technical terms, said Lockheed, the 
trouble was a shattering, oscillating movement between 
engine nacelle and wing. ‘There were three causes for 
this movement: high speed, air turbulence, and weakened 
parts of the nacelle itself. 

This finding—the result of a two-month test (BW — 
Apr.2’60,p32)—was announced by Lockheed Chmn. 
Robert F.. Gross. He said studies showed “‘some damage 
existed in the engine-nacelle area of both Electras prior 
to their accidents.” Under stress from speed and turbu- 
lence, the damage built to the breaking point. 

Future accidents could be prevented by modifications 
costing not more than $25-million, Gross added. Design 
changes are being submitted to the Federal Aviation 
Agency for approval. 

Lockheed has sold 136 Electras, 115 of them to U.S. 
airlines. ‘hese planes have been forced to fly 100 mph. 
slower than their normal 400 mph. or more, ever since 
the March crash of a Northwest Airlines Electra. ‘The 
speed limit will probably apply at least until July—the 
earliest date at which Lockheed estimates modification 
can begin. 


Business Briefs 


Ford Motor Co. is pegging a massive promotion stunt 
for its 1961 models to the town of Flora., Ill. (pop. 
5,000). In September, owners of each of Flora’s 1,600 
vehicles will be entitled to one week's free use of a new 
Ford, Falcon, Thunderbird, or Ford truck. The idea: 
to show the appeal of the 196] models—if thev catch 
on in Flora—and to get a batch of national publicity. 


A $100-million, 20-building apartment “city” to house 
5,000 families is being planned for New York’s borough 
of Queens by builder Samuel J. Lefrak. Financing will 
be sought in 13 different packages, from all conventional 
sources, Lefrak said. 


Detroit’s Common Council has proposed a 1% city 
income tax as part of its budget for fiscal 196]. ‘I'win 
goals: to get md of an expected $8-million deficit and 
switch some of the tax load from local property owners 
to commuters. 
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AEROTRON, a name widely known in aircraft radio, is the exciting new word for two-way 
radio in business. The versatile 6N 15 (shown above) works in any car or truck or as the office 
base station. AEROTRONS provide greater reliable VHF-FM range at substantially lower 
cost. We prove it by actual demonstration in your office # Wire or write for the name of your 


local AEROTRON sales and service dealer. @ 





AZROTRON 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc., P. O. Box 6527, Raleigh, N. C. 








GAS from 70 wells 
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“JENKINS valves give us the dependable 
performance our operations demand.” 


— states Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma gas producer 


How Kerr-McGee’s field processing plant in Lincoln County, Okla- 
homa, gathers and extracts valuable hydrocarbons from gas before 
delivering it to the consumer is an interesting story, briefly told 
below. But you need not know the process to appreciate the fact 
that maximum reliability in valves is a “must”. 

The valves that assure Kerr-McGee of dependable, trouble- 
free performance bear the same name as that written on piping lay- 
outs of critical jobs of all kinds for almost a century. Experienced 
engineers, contractors and operating executives know that 
“JENKINS” stands for an extra-measure of quality. They know it 
is the best guarantee of long, trouble-free service. There’s no extra 
cost attached to this specification for extra quality, so you can use 
it for any job. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


HOW THE GAS PROCESSING PLANT WORKS... 
Because it is a vapor at low pressure, gas is first compressed and 
injected into the bottom of a tall tower, called an absorber; oil is 
injected at the top. As the oil goes down, the gas goes up . . . the 
gas products are absorbed by the oil. The gas enriched oil is then 
processed to remove valuable light hydrocarbons. 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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Jenkins Gate Valves on lean oil cooler to the absorber 


JENKINS 
VALVES & 
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A test of protectionist sentiment in Congress is coming between now 
and adjournment in July. 


The outlook: a setback for liberal free traders. It is a virtual certainty 
that the Senate will adopt a “sense of Congress” resolution—introduced last 
week by Sen. Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma—opposing further U.S. tariff 
cuts in international trade negotiations scheduled for this fall in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Prospects for House passage of the resolution are less certain, 
but fairly strong nevertheless. 


The resolution will not be binding on the U.S. negotiators in Geneva, 
but its passage by Senate or House, or both, could have a moderating 
influence. Official decisions have yet to be made on which commodities 
this government will offer to let come in at lower duty rates. 


Lyndon Johnson’s attitude on foreign trade explains in large measure 
the rising feeling that a substantial Congressional shift on trade is in the 
making. The Senate leader’s thinking, not publicized heretofore, was out- 
lined in some detail for a small group of Washington newsmen who traveled 
with him last weekend on a political sortie into three industrial states— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia—where heavy imports of steel, 
glass, and clay products are causing some economic dislocation. 


Johnson would be less a free trader, would insist strictly on full 
reciprocity in international trade to balance the total of imports with the 
total of exports. He thinks the next Administration “ought to put tough, 
able businessmen” in charge of the trade program and says “I’d like to 
have a Bob Kerr at the head of it.” In principle, Johnson agrees with 
Kerr’s resolution. 


The most conservative of the Democratic Presidential contenders— 
that’s the role Johnson has staked out for himself. His remarks on trade, 


volunteered without prompting, help to illustrate his position on the Demo- 
cratic political spectrum. 


Neither Sen. John F. Kennedy nor Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, in a 
bitter month of campaigning in the West Virginia Presidential primary 
(page 23), chose to raise the trade issue directly or to hold out any promises 
of tariff relief for businesses feeling foreign competition. 


Johnson’s campaign strategy is to concentrate on making himself 
better and more popularly known in northern and eastern states, where 
he is weak because of opposition from organized labor and such minority 
groups as the National Assn. for Advancement of Colored People. He now 
has done everything possible to make known his candidacy save for the 
final act of formal announcement. That won’t come until after Congress 


adjourns, and it won’t come even then if it appears that Kennedy has a 
lock on the nomination. 


Medical insurance for retired unionists arises as a bargaining issue 
that could have considerable impact on future labor negotiations. 


Note the new labor line being expounded by Arthur J. Goldber 
of the AFL-CIO’s top bargaining strategists. nna 


In effect, it goes like this: If Congress fails to enact the Forand bill 
or some comparable system of federal medical insurance for the general 
public, then organized labor must negotiate for private coverage as an 
employer-paid fringe benefit for union members—both active and retired. 
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Big labor’s hope is that this kind of talk will soften organized opposi- 
tion raised by some employer and business groups—the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, and so on—to the concept of 
federal medical insurance as an extension of Social Security. 


But the talk seems to be much more than a mere strategic threat aimed 
at trying to influence the outcome of the legislative fight on this issue. 
Without waiting to see what Congress may do about the Forand bill and 
similar proposals, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the AFL-CIO 
Communications Workers union agreed last week on a contract (BW—May7 
’60,p150) that includes a new medical insurance program. Potentially, it is 
a pattern-setter for the entire telephone industry. Medical insurance— 
to be paid for by Northwestern Bell—covers not only active employees but 
also some 2,000 pensioners. 


Stricter federal regulation of bank mergers now is assured. 


After four years of trying, Congress has passed a bill for comprehen- 
sive review and regulation. Pres. Eisenhower is certain to sign. The 
bill is the first piece of antitrust legislation to be enacted this year—and 
probably the last. 


Proponents of a tough antitrust program are disappointed by the 
bank bill as it finally turned out. One reason: It gives regulatory powers to 
the banking agencies—Federal Reserve Board, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., and Comptroller of the Currency—while allotting only a consultant’s 
role to the Justice Dept. 


A report on the situation at the Federal Power Commission: 


The Senate will stall on Eisenhower’s two new nominees. The Demo- 
cratic majority is not likely to refuse confirmation—as it did in the case 
of Lewis Strauss, whom Eisenhower wanted to be Commerce Secretary 
a year ago. But it probably will simply fail to take any action whatever. 


This means the two nominees, Thomas J. Donegan and Paul A. Sweeney, 
can serve interim terms as Federal Power Commissioners—at least until 
the change of national Administrations next January. 


FPC Chmn. Jerome Kuykendall still is in trouble as a result of dis- 
closures about private conversations and social relationships with gas 
industry representatives. Some powerful Congressional friends of the oil 
and gas industry wish that Eisenhower would withdraw the Donegan and 
Sweeney nominations and reappoint the ousted FPC member, William R. 
Connole to take the heat off their friends in the commission, including 
Kuykendall. 


The spending fight about school aid heads for a climax. By the end 
of this month, the House Rules Committee is expected to turn loose a bill 
providing $975-million in federal grants for school construction during 
the next three years. A big effort is under way to broaden the House bill 
by authorizing use of federal funds for teacher salaries as well as school 
building. The Senate has already passed such a bill. 


Education lobbyists on Capitol Hill claim to have rounded up slightly 
more than 200 pledged House votes for their teacher pay amendment, but 
there is only slight chance that the bill—no matter what its final form 


may be—will survive the expected Presidential veto. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 14, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 





Imagine the fiery shock that this mobile 
launcher takes when its 34-foot Sperry-Rand 

S. Army Sergeant missile blasts off 
Imagine, too, the beating it must absorb as 
it rolls its delicate cargo over rugged terrain 


With this picture in mind, you may see why 
this missile launcher is made more durable 
with our Great Lakes Steel 
N-A-XTRA_ high-strength steel. It was 
created precisely for conditions in which 
maximum strength and minimum weight 
are factors of utmost importance. 


Nearly three times stronger than 
carbon steels, N-A-XTRA steels have 
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ability and formability, enduring resistance 
to corrosion or abrasion, as well as im- 
portant cost savings with oper 


And there will be more. Still stronges 
tougher, more dependable and useful steels 
are the continuing objective of National 
Steel’s accelerated research program 


design. 


ThisSTEELMA RK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is Steel & 


steel-made, steel-modern and steel 
strong. Look for it when you buy 


at Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company 


The Hanna Furnace Corporation « National Steel Products Company 
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chemicals 





New fabrics, fibers and finishes are better than 
ever. Modern textile chemistry has created stronger, 
tougher tire cord, true wash-and-wear clothing, and 
processes that render fabrics resistant to water, 
grease, creasing, and even bacteria. 

To anticipate the constant progress in textiles, 
Olin Mathieson is on the move. To keep pace we 
are increasing caustic/chlorine production in 
growth areas...adding new plant facilities for a 
wide range of polyols and surfactants...marketing 


Olin Mathieson 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


™, 
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urea of outstanding quality from a new high-purity 
process. Current research on a new continuous 
bleaching process promises a significant advance 
in this basic operation. 

Change is the challenge, and the future depends 
on the ability to predict change and prepare for 
it. As a step in providing for your future let us 
review your chemical requirements now. In terms 
of future—or present—our experience in chemical 
supply may be useful. 


CHEWMECAES 
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on the move...in textiles 
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better way 
to tell 
the world 


Outdoor advertising looks better and sells harder 
when lithographed on West Virginia’s exclusive Vac 
Cup Bac Poster paper. The unique glue-trap backing 
permits more positive posting. This is another example 
of how West Virginia engineers its papers to the 
needs of the job. 

West Virginia has a complete line of coated and 
uncoated grades for letterpress, lithographic and gra- 
vure printing. All grades are made to rigid specifi- 
cations for better performance. Furthermore, many 


additional benefits in service and overall value are 


yours because of West Virgini i’s dire¢ ts iles poli Vv. 
Fine printing papers are another example of how 


West 


economy. Through a research investment of over 


Virginia delivers outstanding quality with 
$3,000,000 annually, and almost total utilization of 
raw materials, we are able to serve our customers 
with moneysaving efficiency. 

The larger your needs for printing, publication or 
converting papers, the more it will benefit you to con 
tact: Fine Papers Division, West Virginia Pulp and 


Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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Gillette thinks advertisers 
have so exhausted superlatives 
that only a whisper will now 
carry conviction for the public. 


The series of advertisements above 
are part of Gillette Safety Razor Co.'s 
answer to a marketing dilemma: the 
debasement by modern advertising 
methods of the trade’s one commodity 
—words. ~ 

Gillette’s problem started when it 
developed a product that was everything 
that it had been saying about its old 
product over the years. On New Year's 
Day, Gillette officially introduced its 
Super Blue Blade, which it believes is 
a vast improvement over previous blades 
in its own or its competitors’ line. 

* Agonizing Problem—But the adver- 
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Gillette Announces 


A Remarkable New Razor 











Blade 


the long -famous 


chat requires extre od 
chia ew blade is presision ents 


cod 
Super Blue Blade is Pr 
roe tar a inpenecr of 10. tie HD 
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tising world has thumped the drum so 
long and loud for every minor product 
improvement, Gillette was at something 
of a loss to describe effectively what its 
own people knew they had: 
superior product. 

In the words of Vincent C. Ziegler, 
president of the Gillette division: “Over 
the years the language has been so 
beggared by extravagance that super- 
latives have lost their impact. We our- 
selves have not been overly modest in 
advertising our Blue Blades. Now we 


had a radical improvement. What do 
we do?” 


a_ truly 


Another Gillette executive put it this 
way: “Our problem was to figure out a 
way of telling customers, “You've got to 
believe us, fellows. This time we really 
mean it.””’ 


¢ Low-Key Ads—The upshot is the 
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What Words in an Ad Cant Say 


series of relatively quiet ads that try to 
sell the new Super Blue Blades in sim- 
ple, black-and-white text without  slo- 
gans, pictures, or the usual hyperbole. 
The theory is simple: If the public has 
been deafened and its credulity jaded 
by strident and almost hysterical claims, 
then perhaps the best way to get atten- 
tion is to whisper. 

A. Craig Smith, marketing vice-presi- 
dent, says, ““We were anxious to be con- 
vincing and plausible, but still tell our 
story.” 

So they picked a type-face and a 
straightforward presentation to carry 
the message of the blade’s superiority, 
admitting that “no words can tell you 
how fine this new Gillette Super Blue 
Blade is” and offering two trial blades 
free. (In its ads, almost as an after- 

thought, Gillette suggests that those 
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Business approves of the way this 
Kelvinator Hot ’n Cold A5PR-HC offers 
both piping hot and refreshing cold 
water for a wide variety of delicious 
instant bev erages...a refrigerated com- 
partment for several quarts, or 24 6-oz. 
bottles ... and 48 cube ice service. 
More than a seasonal convenience, this 
Kelvinator cooler works for you the year 
‘round...ends going out, or sending 
out... cuts overall coffee-break time 50% 
and more.. production, 
boosts morale. 


See for yourself. Send coupon for free 
Kelvinator booklet, “Modern Business 
Needs the Modern Coffee-Break” today. 


. improves 


Keluinator 


HOT ’N COLD 
and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast rented in many cities. 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 


KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 80, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my free copy of ““Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee-Break.” 


name 





company 
address __ 


city and state 
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. . . there is nothing better than a friendly third party 
pushing your product for you . . . 


who are still satisfied with the ordinan 
Blue Blades should keep right on using 
them.) 

Gillette has carried this same idea of 


a muted into its television 


advertising. Ziegler and Smith believe 
people have become particularly disen 
chanted by product boasting in TV 
commercials. that handi 
cap, they picked four popular journalists 
Krank Conniff of Hearst newspapers, 
columnist Earl Wilson, Cedric Adams 
of the Minneapolis Star-Tribune, and 
Quentin Reynolds—to tell of their ex- 
perience with the new blade, again in 
! quiet manner without the TV pitch 


MeCssadge 


T O Overcome 


man’s flambovance. The company 
figures that the public places a good 
deal of confidence in these newsmen 
The idea is that, despite the fact the 


ire paid for their endorsements, they 
probably wouldn't take on such a com- 
mercial assignment if the product 
weren't good. At least, that’s how Gil- 
lette thinks the public reacts 

¢ Word-of-Mouth—The TV endors¢ 
ment campaign bolsters Gillette's third 
means of marketing its new product 
Chis is a massive word-of-mouth adver 
tising program launched out of supreme 


confidence that the new blade really 
is better. Gillette figured that if 


it could get a big enough nucleus of 
new blade users, they would urge others 


to use the blade and start a chain 
reaction. ““There is nothing better than 
a friendly third partv pushing vou 


product for vou,” Ziegler observe 
Gillette has shipped its product to 
uewspaper editors, TV executives 
ind men’s club officers, college 
senior class presidents and_ fraternity 
heads, top officers of major companies, 
to name a few. If they like the blade 
and it is Gillette’s belief they are bound 
to—then their recommendations will 
carry weight with acquaintances 

Ihe also got 
the hands of the public by including 
them since December in every package 


busi- 


Hess 


company blades into 


of its adjustable razor, introduced last 
\Car 

¢ Free Sampies—Now thx mpany is 
geared up for another major promo- 
tion: saturating certain top markets 


with samples. To date it has tried to 
put a pair of blades in the hands of 
every shaver in four different average 
cities through an  occupant-mailing 
drive. “‘Results,”’ savs Vice-Pres. Smith, 


“are extremely good.” Sales hav« 
twice as fast in those four cities 
The next step is to saturate most of 


grown 


the major markets. Admittedly this 
will take a big hunk of money, but 
Gillette isn’t a company t ggle at 


(STORY on page 45) 


high-priced 
when it can be as certain of result 


prom tion p 


it thinks it is in this case. Beside 
longer the company. waits 

the countrv, the more waste th 
be, since more and more peopl« 
have already tried the blade. It 


down to a dollars-and-cents decision 

Will the resulting spurt in sales fo 

lowed by a much higher sales plat 

reached in a much shorter time, pa 

in new profits over the long run? Th 

week, with facts on the 

tests still coming in, it 

certain the answer will be 

¢ Increased Profits—First-quarter carn- 
fairly obvious t 

the heavy promotional money Gill 


1 
WNpic 


tion 


ings alone make it 


is spending on Super Blue Blades com 
back to the company in hand 
increased profits. The new blac 
premium priced (69¢ for 10 against 49¢ 
for the older Blue Blade) and though 
Gillette savs there is added manufa 
turing expense to achieve the much 
sharper edge, the margin is great 

Sales in the first quarter 2 
from $46-million in 1959 to $5 
million. Net profits were up 24 
from $6.8-million to $8.4-million. HH 
much of the increases were attributab] 
to the Gillette division with its new 
blade and adjustable razor the compan 
won't sav, except to admit they were an 
important factor. The company did 
port, however. that bv Ma S 


Blue Blades wcr'¢ 
of its blade S ile S 
Gillette’s decision to market 
Super Blue Blade in its off-beat mat 
came \ 


iccounting 


ibout once managemen 


tain the product was a maj idvanc 


Ihe blade had been tested in th pl 


for vears. Gillette is one of the f 
companies where emplove 
only allowed but encouraged t 
to work unshaven. Ther n sh 
scheduled times under supervision 
researchers. Out of the tests h 
detailed data on skin, hair, and f 
structure 

Once the new blade pass¢ th 
tests, it went on the road last 
for further test ‘All th g 
says Ziegler, “merely confirmed 
thing already apparent to us. W 
1 superior product.” (Gillett 


what makes it 
¢ The Launching—Instead of 
is it usually do 


sav exactly 


some Ss] 

to launch new produ t, such 
I'ather’s Day (this vear it i ding 
$l-million for its four-week Fath 
Day promotion) or its broad 

World Series games, Gillette dé 


to kick off its 


impaign Ja 
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PETROLEUM! 


Another of America’s Progress Industries 


SERVED BY YUBA 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 





Throughout the country, Yuba divisions serve the petroleum 
industry in many ways. Yuba’s Petrochem Isoflow Furnaces 
(above) are so efficient there are more of them in service today 
than any other make. Yuba’s heat exchangers, too, have for 
years set industry standards, And, today, Yuba leads the way 
with air cooled heat transfer equipment. Yuba Southwest float- 
ing roof tanks can now be erected almost anywhere. This serv- 
ice is available for towers, columns, and other steel fabricated 
equipment. In petroleum, as in many other of America’s growth 
industries, Yuba delivers dependably, at most favorable cost. 


CONTACT ANY YUBA SALES OFFICE: In the East: Buffalo « 
New York * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh South: Atlanta * Houston * 
Midwest: Chicago West: Los Angeles * San Francisco « Seattle 





One Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 


17 YUBA DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES SERVE THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES WHICH BUILD AMERICA: 
CONSTRUCTION, POWER, CHEMICALS, PETROLEUM, AERONAUTICS, MINING, HOME POWER TOOLS. 





where quality is a matter of life or death 


In the manufacture of medical tubing there is no margin 
for error...human lives hang in the balance. That is 
why manufacturers of medical tubing and apparatus 
have adopted VYGEN 120...the quality PVC resin that 
satisfies the rigid government specifications. VYGEN, 
120 is not just another quality resin, but one of a family 
of specialized resins developed and manufactured to 








| : 
meet the requirements of the processor and the demands 
of the end product. No matter what your processing 
requirement, you should look to the VYGEN family of 
PVC resins just right for every application. For complete 
information about VYGEN...or other General Tire 
chemicals for your industry write Dept. D today! 
VYGE N° VYGEN 85 — Recommended for calen 
j ‘ j dering, extrusion and molding opera- 
3 tions where processing at low temperatures is desired 
© VYGEN 105—For light-embossed sheeting and for 
molded items and extrusions requiring high gloss finish Cas GOREEES THEE © CHESTS CD 
VYGEN 110—General purpose resin for calendered i 
film, sheeting and coated fabrics molding and ex Creating Progress 
truding. Excellent heat and light stability Through Chemistry 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO sfyrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer ¢ ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds ¢ KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch ¢ KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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, 
its sponsorship f the telecast of t 


11 


Rose Bow] game is the launching plat- 
form, In addition, it added $1.3-m 
lion to its printed media advertising 
budget to carry its low-key introducto1 
campaign 

Now that the blade is well-launched, 
Gillette savs it has no intention of 
changing the pitch of its promotion 
Its newer campaign merely stat 


“You've got to trv it; have vou? 
¢ Early Unorthodox—Actually, Gillett 
is no stranger to fresh advertising ap- 
proaches. The current campaign, in 
fact, harks back to the 1930s when 
Gerard B. Lambert, who invented hali- 
tosis and the Listerine to cure it, took 
over as Gillette president at a crucial 
time. He gets credit for taking Gil- 
lette’s blades, making them blue to dis- 
tinguish the new product, and then 
frankly admitting in ads that past prod 
ucts were poor quality, but now Gil- 
lette had something really good. It was 
a startling approach 

Certainly not a little of the conf- 
dence that Gillette’s present manage- 
ment has stems from the success of the 
company in the intervening vears. To- 
dav it has considerably more than 60‘ 
of the wet-shave market with record 
sales in 1959 of $209-million, including 
foreign operations in almost all the fre« 
world. Its Gillette division accounts for 
about 65% of those sales, followed by 
its Toni line of feminine products 
(26%), and Paper Mate ballpoint pens 
(9%), both of which share in the com- 
panv’s large advertising budget That 
amounted to 17% of its net sales, or 
$35.7-million, in 1959. 
e Sportscaster—With this kind of 


money at its command (which helps 
provide an enviable 15 return after 
taxes), Gillette just about dominates th« 
world of sports with its commercial 


sponsorship. This vear it has wrapped 
up a new package for its Cavalcade of 
Sports. For $3,750,000 a vear, it 
newed its contract with NBC through 
1966 for the World Series and All-Star 
games (it began broadcasting the scries 
on radio in 1939 and on TV in 1947 
It also signed a vear-round sports cov- 
erage with ABC-TV to include 12 Na 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assn. football 
games, a game-of-the-week baseball tel 
cast, and starting Oct. 8 professional 
boxing Saturday nights to continue its 
long-time weekly fight program, which 


NBC is dropping 


This year, in a departure from past 
practices, Gillette’s agency, Maxon, 
Inc., is arranging to share some of th 
sponsorship of thes programs with 
other advertisers besides Gillette’s 


brother and sister products, Paper Mate 
and Toni 

This will leave Gillette one of the 
nation’s biggest advertisers (21st, ac 
cording to figures compiled by Adver- 
tising Age). END 
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- JUST ONE THING HERE CAN’T BE COPIED: 


Some copying machines coldly refuse to recognize certain colors, shades and 





markings. The A. B. Dick Model 101 Photocopier, by contrast, is without bias. 
It’ll copy letters, charts, checks, invoices—most every form and document 


your office uses. About the only thing that can’t be copied is its performance 


Pe MORN, GE Gow acre aces cep Sb 's ok wa bene een don sada SOQ OSO 


Price shown is tact ‘s 
retail price subject to change without 
notice. Other models also available, 





write for facts: eB’ A: B i D | CK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY «5700 W. TOUHY AVE DUPLICATING PRODUCTS 
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One of the largest and most difficult of some 600 
stamped parts produced at Chrysler Corp’s. Twins- 
burg (Ohio) Stamping Plant, rear quarter-panel of 


a 


Plymouth two-door hard-top shows performance 
results of Pittsburgh Steel’s drawing quality sheet 
under tough forming conditions, 


Pittsburgh Steet 


heet Helps Chrysler 


Corp. Build ‘Solid ’60’ Plymouths 


There’s more than meets the eye 
in the distinctive fin styling on 
the ‘Solid ’60’’ Plymouth. 

First, they’re no longer simply 
fins—they’ve been given a per- 
formance job in Chrysler Corpo- 
ration’s new “‘unit construction” 
assembly to help reduce driver 
steering effort in normal highway 
travel. 

Second, there is another 
performance story behind the 
aero-dynamic sweep of Ply- 
mouth’s rear quarter-panel 
of which the stabilizer, or fin, 
is a part. It’s the performance 
of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany’s cold rolled sheet under 
stress of severe deformation 


in a complex die-forming 
operation. 

Pittsburgh’s drawing quality 
steel used for this part must, at 
one time, produce a deep curved 
draw for the panel’s saddle, a 
shallow draw for the wheel hous- 
ing and a severe dog-leg draw for 
the tail light area. 

Simultaneously, it must have 
sufficient ductility to prevent 
buckling in the drawn areas and 
uniform flatness to achieve a stiff 
panel which resists a “‘pop-pop”’ 
oil can effect under pressure. 
Otherwise, dn additional opera- 
tion would be required. 

Finally, the formed panel must 
emerge without flex marks, strain 


marks or breaks to provide a mar- 
free surface ready for finishing. 

Pittsburgh Steel each day 
proves its drawing quality sheet 
can perform within these rigid 
requirements at Chrysler’s big 
Twinsburg (Ohio) Stamping 
Plant where some 600 stamped 
parts are produced for all Chrysler 
‘big car’’ models. 

Besides being one of the most 
difficult parts to form, the rear 
quarter-panel (rear fender) of 
Plymouth’s two-door hardtop is 
one of the largest stamped parts 
produced at Twinsburg. 

To meet the performance 
standards established by 
Chrysler, the steel is precisely 








ee 

Steel blank measuring 110 by 47 by .041 inches is fed into big 
toggle press above for die-forming operation that will pro- 
duce basic shape of rear quarter-panel. The ductility and 
the flatness of Pittsburgh Steel’s coli-relied sheet are critical 
here due to severe deformation. Drawing quality sheet, with 
properties metallurgically matched to forming requirements, 
produces this sleek panel (right) that provides distinguished 
rear quarter styling and stabilizing feature for Plymouth’s 
1960 two-door, hard-top model (below). 





controlled from open hearth 
to temper mill by Pittsburgh 
Steel’s veteran steelmakers. 
They achieve the chemical 
composition, ductility, hard- 
ness, grain size, flatness and 
finish required in steel to form 
the part. 

And that’s where Pittsburgh 
Steel’s field metallurgists also 
serve Chrysler — by studying 
every die-forming operation to 
determine exact properties re- 
quired to achieve peak perform- 
ance in the stamping process, in 
assembly and ultimately on the 
road. 

The result: steel with met- 


The “Solid ’60” Plymouth Fury. 


allurgically controlled draw- 
ing qualities matched to the 
part’s forming problem. 

The performance benefits of 
Pittsburgh Steel’s drawing qual- 
ity sheet will work for you, too. 








Metallurgical practices and serv- 
ices developed by nearly 60 years 
of steelmaking experience enable 
Pittsburgh Steel to produce flat 
rolled with the precise properties 
your operation requires. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building 


| 
| DISTRICT SALES OFFICES Los Angeles 


Cleveland 
Dayton 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Houston 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 














BOBBIE BROOKS’ Pres. Saltzman extols new line of young adult fashions. His pitch: “Junior” is a style concept, not just a size. 


s2 0M , BUSINESS 








Teenage Styles Make a Big Hit 


Designing junior-size clothes 
that reflect the age of the é 
young adult is a $35-million = 
business for Bobbie Brooks. 















Che parading models (pictures) don’t 
precisely embody the bobby-socks, blue- 
jeans, and bubble gum look that is the 
common conception of today’s teenage 
girl But to clothes manufacturer 
Bobbie Brooks, Inc., today’s teen is cut 
from a different bolt: She’s a girl with 
nonstop energy, bucking hard for recog- a 
nition, dates, sophistication, and more 
than all else a place in “the crowd.” 

Pursuit of this concept has put the . 
Cleveland manufacturer close to the top j 
in the women’s wear field. 

Estimated sales for the vear ended 
Apr. 30, 1960, are over $35-million, 2 
against $25-million the previous vear. . a5 72 > 
Net income, too, soared. For the three = a oO 
quarters ended Jan. 31, 1960, it was . = ua ‘iis : 
$1.3-million, up from $801,300. That 
sales volume was second only to Jantzen, 
Inc.. which rang up $50-million last 
year. However, Jantzen’s main line is 
swim suits, a field that Bobbie Brooks 
has no stake in. Next closest: in the 
junior field is Jonathan Logan, Inc., 
with sales of $26.5-million in 1959. 
Acquisition of Youth Guild, Inc., two 
weeks ago will push Jonathan Logan’s 
volume up, however. 
¢ Break in Tradition—Bobbie Brooks 
credits its growth to a concept that is 
gaining momentum in “junior” ward- 
robe retailing. ‘The idea: Junior ready- 
to-wear should reflect the age of the 
buyer, not just a size. The company 
claims that this thinking has meant four 
breaks in industry tradition: 

¢ Bobbie Brooks stvles its fashions 
for a specific voung adult buyer (15-24 
vears lor many manufacturers, the 
term junior, while it implies stress on 
voung styling, is a size concept—regard- 
less of the customer’s age. 

¢ For this customer, Bobbie Brooks 
has a complete wardrobe: sweaters, 
skirts, blouses, suits, dresses, play- 











MARKETING Vice-Pres. Kamberg (left, above) chats with Saltzman during break in show 
The line includes sweaters (below), blouses, dresses, suits, and sportswear. Broad line 
helps promote company’s aim of a single young adult department. 


clothes. Most manufacturers specialize 
in one or two types of garments. 

¢ Along with the complete ward- 
robe idea, Bobbie Brooks stresses a com- 
plete line of coordinates; items designed 
by color, pattern, and fabric to blend 
with other items. The company does 
not claim credit for inventing coordi- 
nates, but believes it has carried the idea 
farther than most manufacturers. 

¢ Growth for Bobbie Brooks 
started in the smaller, independent spe- 
cialty outlets and worked up to the 
major department stores. Many manu- 
facturers hit the big stores first, broaden 
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NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 
Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
panel parts for hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 


Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Come 
to headquarters for Fibreboard 
Fabrication. 


Send for FREE explanatory 
booklet or write describing your 
fabrication problems. Industrial 
Division, The Upson Company, 
550 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


ASO YEAR 


Varketi 








out by way of smaller specialty stores. 
¢ Trademarks Abroad—Recently, the 
company has added another strand to 
its marketing chain: wide-scale foreign 
production. Once its trademarks are 
registered abroad, it will begin licensing 
manufacturers in Canada, Mexico, and 
20 countries overseas to use the Bobbie 
Brooks trademark, styles, and merchan- 
dising policies on a royalty basis 


1. The Marketer’s Delight 


Maurice Saltzman, the hard- 
nosed merchandiser who heads up the 
concern, talks of sales of $51-million by 


SAVVY, 


1962. In his offices, he races around 
like a man who has five minutes to 
catch the last bus home. Except in 


marketing, he exercises heavy-handed, 
one-man rule. In marketing, Vice-Pres. 
Burton Kamberg has held sway since 
he came to the company in 1956 

On many counts, the young woman 
Bobbie Brooks caters to is the 
keter’s delight. 

First, of course, is sheer numerical 
strength. Bobbie Brooks actually has 
less than 2% of the young adult mar- 
ket. As the postwar babies push up 
into the 15-24 age group, the doors to 
growth swing very wide. 
¢ She Has Money—Second is its dol- 
lar strength. Various estimates put 
teen-age spending alone at $1-billion a 
year, and the whole group, it’s esti- 
mated, spends perhaps $2-billion. “Al- 
though this girl accounts for only 7% 
of the population,” Saltman savs, “she’s 
responsible for 16% of total apparel 
sales.” She has a_ liberal 
There are more part-time and full-time 
jobs open to her. Her per capita spend- 
ing--according to independent market 
studies made for the company—indicates 
that the average high school girl pavs 
out around $170 a vear for clothes and 
accessories; the college freshman spends 
about $340. 

Ihe life she leads explains this. “She 
buys because she has a very heavy ward- 
robe turnover. She dates much earlier 
than her mother did. If she has an av- 
erage, active social life, she'll have a 
wardrobe change mavbe once a vear. A 
mature woman will go three or five 
vears on the same closet of clothes,” 
Saltzman believes. 

Furthermore, he adds, deal- 
ing here with the most stvle-conscious 
segment of the apparel market. She 
likes to think, feel, and talk like her age 
group. She'll even insist upon buying 
the identical item that others of her 
age are wearing.” 


mat- 


allowance. 


“vou'r 


ll. Retail Barriers 


All these factors make the young 
adult market just so much gravy to the 
manufacturer who can get to her. But 
Bobbie Brooks had first to knock down 


} her 


a lot of retail barriers to catch h 
Many department stores have threc 
or four departments—“high school 
“college,” “junior,” “‘miss’’—all 
dling similar or duplicate styles but 
different sizes. A junior might be any 
short-waisted, small-busted woman, ag¢ 
11 and up. Miss sizes could go on to 
the more mature, longer-waisted woman, 
regardless of age. What Bobbie Brook 
is after is a single “voung adult” de 
partment that will have all the sizes 
and all the items—that make up a com 
plete wardrobe for the 15-24-vear-old 
By splintering this market into various 
departments by size, as often happens, 
Bobbie Brooks feels retailers are pulling 
apart an otherwise well defined demand 
And, bv splintering by items—sweater 
in one department, skirts in another 
they weaken the lure of “coordinates.” 
e Closed Ranks—Not all manufacturers 
or retailers go along with the stvle con- 
cept as the marketing base. Some stores 
who cater to older women, for example, 
find that this market increasingly wants 
the stvling of the younger groups, as 
long as the size is right 
group, too, there is the 
the large young women, the chubby 
teenagers—to whom size is a vital factor 
When Bobbie Brooks started in busi- 
ness 2] vears ago, department. stores 
held out small prospects. With their 
departmentalization, they weren't set 
up to cope with the voung adult depart 
ment idea. But the smaller stores were 
more flexible. For one thing, they had 
to be. They often didn’t have the space 
to departmentalize to the extent the 
big stores did. So Bobbie Brooks took 
the smaller store as its first target 
Within the past few vears, Bobl 
Brooks notes a change. Department 
stores are increasingly swinging to their 
approach, it reports. Consolidation of 


han- 


In ever" ig¢ 


= 


itvpical SIZC 


several departments into a single on¢ 
cuts duplication of space and_ stock 
Here’s where the broad-line manufac- 


turer has an obvious edge over the spe 


cialist. It’s not only a marketing ecdg« 
Diversity protects the company from 
swings of fashion. “Suits were ver 


good sellers for several vears,”’ says Saltz 
man. “Then our volume of suits almost 
dried up. Now, it’s just coming back 
again. A cycle like that could cripple 


a manufacturer in a single line 

¢ Close to Market—It was the advent 
of Kamberg to the company that 
brought the big push to the giant retail 
ers. To get closer to the big market, 
Kamberg began to decentralize the sales 
force. First he broke it up into regions, 
with regional offices and showrooms in 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
and Los Angeles, as well as Cleveland 
Some 65 salesmen are headquartered in 
the regional offices. Then he decentral- 
ized again by opening six local sales 
offices and showrooms in St. Louis, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Kansas City, Min- 
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High load capacity, quiet, dependable opera- 
tion and long life . . . this is what Hoover 
Quality means to you. Hoover cylindrical 
roller bearings combine performance-proven 
design features with the finest materials and 
craftsmanship to assure superior bearing 
performance. 


Makes Hoover 
Your Best Buy in 


CYLINDRICAL 
ROLLER 


BEARINGS 


Only Hoover provides the exceptional 
smoothness of Hoover Honed raceways and 
rollers, the strength and accurate guidance 
of machined bronze retainers. Hoover cylin- 
drical roller bearings are available in a wide 
range of sizes and series. Return the coupon 
below for complete information. 


hoover quality . . . WHERE IT COUNTS MOST 








Hoover Honed raceways are polished to Hoover Honed rollers are crowned to Machined retainers are made of solid- 
mirror smoothness. Raceways are pre- provide uniform load distribution and bronze for strength. Precision construc- 
cision matched with rollers for low reduce friction. Cool running, they per- tion assures accurate roller guidance 
operating temperatures and long life. mit high speed operation under heavy and proper spacing for uniform load 


radial loads. 
Hoover Honed is a Hoover Trademark 


distribution. 
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BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Zone Soles 8581 South Chicago, Chicago 17, Illinois 
Offices and 290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Warehouses 2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 
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Hoover Boll and Bearing Company 
5400 South State Rood, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Please send me new Bulletin No. 114 which describes Hoover cylindrical roller bearings. 
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when your plastic film package must 


PROTECT / ENHANCE / REVEAL / SELL 


National prize winning film 
felola tole Me iol aes Vile Molaa-ttiela gery 
sales builder that serves as re- 
Werelo](-Mmeeliliol lle 


Packaging award winning 
National Screw and Man- 
ufacturing Company’s con- 
sumer displays feature Zip- 
Lip bags to increase sales. 





... call kennedy 


Tab through Zip-Lip 
opening of poly bag 
allows maximum dis- 
play for hosiery and 


other soft goods. 


Completely protecting and 
describing their contents, 
Kennedy food wraps sell 
perishable foods. 


Engineered with imaginative design and 
manufactured to exacting standards, every 
film package from Kennedy is designed for 
the job it has to do. Ask us to show how we can 
design or redesign your packages to better 


PROTECT/ENHANCE/REVEAL/SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 





“This is Kennedy”: .. ne 
... your copy is iy 
free for the asking. “ 
Write today. 


KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC. 
1000 Prospect Ave., Dept. E, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Offices in most principal cities. See the yellow pages in your phone book. 
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neapolis, and Memphis. Eventuall the 
plan is to expand these to 12 or mor 

This decentralization put the sales- 
men—and the line—close to the bi 
stores. And more began to buy 

Saltzman still considers the small in 
dependent as Bobbie Brooks’ bread and 
butter. Of its 6.000 outlets. he savs, not 
one accounts for more than 1.5% of hi 
business. But, Kamberg points out 
there’s a constant turnover among the 
smaller stores. You need volume buyer 
in volume areas 

There are no exclusive franchises for 
the Bobbie Brooks line. It falls in the 
popular-priced range, with dresses aver- 
aging from $10 to $25 at retail, suits 
from $18-$25. Saltzman hopes for 2,000 
more outlets by 1962. 


lll. Behind the Lines 


Although New York is not the com- 
pany’s base, it has become the design 
center. Among the staff of 50 in New 
York—mostly salesmen—there are a mer- 
chandise manager, a designer, and a 
designing staff for each of the five divi- 
sions: dresses, sweaters and knitwear, 
coordinated sportswear, blouses and 
skirts, and suits 

Once the designer comes up with a 
marketable line and the merchandise 
manager in his division approves it, the 
garments go before a style committee, 
consisting of Saltzman and the five divi- 
sion merchandise managers. If it wins 
clearance here, the regional sales man- 
agers throw in their ideas. Then it goes 
into production in one of the company’s 
46 plants—of which 11 are owned out- 
right. About 55% of the garments are 
made in Bobbie Brooks’ own factories 
The company hopes to boost this 
ratio; in the last year, it doubled its own 
capacity to over 500.000 sq ft 
¢ Promotion Plus—A hefty promotion 
program helps keep the line moving. 
Much of this—60% of its budget—goes 
to point-of-sale displays and the like. 

Again, the narrow age band helps 
“Because we are aiming at 7% of the 
population,” Kamberg says, “we can 
reach our market with a relatively light 
media budget, aimed at a handful of 
the top books—such as Seventeen, 
Charm, Mademoiselle, and Glamour.” 

The company has a home economics 
program, which works through high 
school courses on such subjects as good 
grooming and “buymanship.” Materials 
used in some 17,000 schools. savs Saltz 
man, include Bobbie Brooks’ booklet, 
Wardrobe Magic, and other material 

The company insists it has no crafty 
design secrets to capture its market. 
Mainly, its designers stay away from the 
revolutionary and the untried. “Our 
stvling,” says Kamberg, “is like our 
whole concept of selling Keep in the 
heart of the melon; don’t 
rind.” END 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 





‘‘How can I justify the purchase 
of a dictating machine?’’ 


If a $7,500-a-year man dictates only 5 letters a day, 
Edison Voicewriter’s best models, for him and his 
secretary, will pay for themselves in just under 14 


—to easily get all his good ideas down on paper. 
Check the full Edison line—backed by the most 
respected name in the industry, and by the nation- 


“| =| te le 


months!* And not only is he dollars—and hours— wide Edison Voicewriter service organization—for 
ahead on paperwork each day, but best of all, he the Edison system that will give your organization 
has more time to think, more time—and the means tangible profits and greater efficiency. 

*Figures are substantiated by thousands of Edison correspondence surveys. 








ft 


“With my Edison Envoy, I talk away my work 
. on magnetic tape at a very low cost!” 


i 





“With my Edison Voicewriter, | get 
correspondence out twice as fast...” 


“With Midgetape, | get all the facts 
right . . . on the first try!”’ 


Busy executives agree the full-featured New Edison Envoy is a compact magnetic tape The battery-operated portable Midgetape 
Voicewriter helps get all written work dictating-transcribing machine designed for hard weighs only 3 Ibs. Records on tape any- 
down on paper faster. It’s like an extra business use. Ideal for recording interviews . . . where. Ideal for verbal note-taking . . . for 
right hand .. . clears the desk for crea- telephone conversations . . . for dictating corre- recording interviews and sales meetings 
tive thinking. And it’s always available, spondence, reports, memos. Enables anyone, even . as a Sales training tool. Beats long- 


too... even for dictating after hours, at the small businessman, to enjoy the convenience hand note-taking by a mile—for speed, 
home or in the car. of machine dictation on a modest budget. convenience, accuracy and completeness! 
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Get the full story—Mail coupon today | To: Edison Voicewriter (BW-514), West Orange, New Jersey 

for further details on Voicewriter dic- | 1 went thie whatetiiicaietidinen eee Saad | 

tating systema, and how they'll mest | | want the whole story on Edison oicewriter sys ems...and | 

your own special needs. | how they can help me in my work. I’m interested in | 

| (©) Voicewriter; 1 Envoy; 1) Midgetape. | 

: | 

1. . + | Name Position l 
Edison Voicewriter ames | 
| Organization | 

, | | 

C | Street | 

A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, | 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. al ISON yo City Zone State | 
In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. ee J 
























Rust-Oleum Corp. will use its 
new plant in the Netherlands 
to tap the potential created by 
the European Common Market. 


Somewhat like a tourist getting set 
for his first trip abroad, Rust-Oleum 
Corp. is bustling with final preparations 
for an invasion of the European Com- 
mon Market. 

Chis summer, along with the formal 
opening of a plant in the Netherlands, 
17 of the company’s key marketing men 
will follow a carefully 
through the six Common Market coun- 
tries and the seven in the European Free 
[rade Assn., to acquaint 16 European 
distributors with Rust-Oleum selling 
techniques 
¢ Foreign Push—This is no sudden 
whim of the Evanston (Ill.) manufac- 
turer of rust-inhibitive paint. Pres. Rob- 
ert Fergusson and his brother Donald 
(picture), who own and operate the 
company, have been planning the drive 
for two years, and the new plant at 
Haarlem—20 min. from Amsterdam—is 
already at work. Eventually, it will 


planned course 


=. 


Vv 


PRES. Robert Fergusson (right) and brother Donald confer with Thomas Martin (left) 


a factory representative in northeastern Pennsylvania, on plans for new Haarlem plant. 


service 85 foreign industrial distribu- 
tors. 
Nor is Rust-Oleum any stranger 


abroad. Its products are used in 60 
countries. Its foreign representatives 
have been selling for a decade in the 
Far East, the Middle East, and Europe, 
and most of the distributors whom its 
men will visit have been handling its 
products for the past vear. The com- 
pany had its first foreign sales in Britain 
in 1938, but this vear will see the first 
concentrated push in a foreign area. 

e¢ Briefing—The marketing who 
will carry Rust-Oleum’s banner have 
been burning the midnight oil for six 
months—studying foreign languages, 
customers, and special demonstration 
kits. Just before thev sail June 10, 
they'll be briefed on marketing situa 
tions and account activities in the coun- 
tries they will visit. 

In Europe, they'll visit a succession 
of assigned market territories to set up 
basic selling programs—a sojourn of one 
to two months for each man and in 
some cases longer. Total tab for the 
project will run about $175,000 

The Haarlem factory that will launch 


men 





Paint Maker Casts Eyes Abroad 


Rust-Oleum’s first manufacturing ven- 
ture away from its home 
investment of 
30,000-sq.-ft. building, with a 
of 2,000 gal. a day, i 


represents in 
about $200,000 he 
ipacity 


being leased, but 


Rust-Oleum expects to build eventuall 
rhe plant will hire only 12 to 18 men 
at the start 

|. Why Europe? 

Going to Europe was Robert lergu 
son’s idea. More than 90 f Rust 
Oleum’s production in the Netherlands 
will be exported to other countries. In 
such a situation, Robert Fergusson sa‘ 
you pay duty on what you import in 


proportion to actual sales in the Bene- 
lux countries. Another advantage to 
working out of the Netherlands is that 
the country is acting through its banks 
to convert the soft currency of 
countries at favorable rates 

¢ First Team—As their plans began to 
take shape, the Fergussons checked over 
problems and prospects with the Neth 
erlands-American Institute and with 
officials of othe ympanies experienced 
in foreign markets. One thing they 
learned, says Robert Fergusson, is that 
you have to use your first team in ove1 


other 


seas selling The markets are big, the 
need is there, and Europe is growth 


Donald Fergusson 
: l] SETVICE W « gO out 
ourselves on a method, 
analyze conditions, and give a 
plete program.” And 
always an important point 
pany’s 
Europe. 
But there’ ne problem 
can do anything That’s the pi 
lem of time Che first job in the n 
plant is to have 
for mass 
Vhen follows th 
the merchandising method 
Oleum has learned over a 
tury into a marketing program f 
European distributor Without 
going I ivs Donald 
Fergusson t uld tak 
to do what we’ 
The cam ig 
not unwelcome problem. Donald Fe 
gusson is skeptical about the Haarlem 
plant’s ability to keep up with foreign 
demand. Sales abroa exper 
triple in a year. A production 
enough to fill comfortable demand 
all of the product line—takes a 
Rust-Oleum plans to increase ! 
itial Haarlem output sixfold 1 
e Potential Market—Rust-Ok 


ucts may | pplied 


minded,” he 
elaborates: “We 
and commit 


Says 


coMm- 

demonstt ition, 
n th 

selling relatively nev A 


J 
ipout 


impaign to nvert 


sales force 


wood ic 


SOonrTy, in iddit - oe met But 


} 
] 


irgest u n steel irfac where 
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YOU GET COMPLETE INSPECTION 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


Hyatt Hy-Roll bearings are constantly checked through every stage of pro- 
duction. But performance is the payoff. And, that’s why Hyatt insists . . . 
without exception . . . that every metric series Hy-Roll bearing be run on a 
special fixture to check noise level as a final test for quality. It’s another of the 
many secrets of Hyatt reliability. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


yar. Y-ROLL BEARINGS 


IN ROLLER BEARINGS ' Se THE WORD For @M rx: 


[sore 








TO A CHEMICAL 
COMPANY THAT 
HAS NEVER 
USED AN 
ALDRICH PUMP 


If you are looking for sustained 
pump performance, minimum 
maintenance costs, or a solu 
tion to a tough pumping prob 
lem, these four facts about 
Aldrich and Aldrich pumps will 
be helpful to you 


ONE. At Aldrich, we specialize 
in high-pressure pumps for the 
process industries. No one 
knows the problems of pump 
wear, pressure, temperature, 
corrosion, abrasion and viscos- 
ity, and the urgency of depend- 
able pump operations in these 
fields, as intimately as we. And 
no one has worked with as 
many special fluid-end mate 
rials, or hard-to-handle liquids 
—alkaline and acidic—as we 


TWO. What seems like an excep 
tional pumping problem to you 
has probably long since been 
worked out by us, so we can 
supply standard Aldrich pumps 
for many specialized needs. If 
not, we promise that the finest 
minds in pump engineering 
will tackle your problem, and 
solve it 


THREE. Any Aldrich customer 
(and our list includes the big 

gest names in your field) will tell 
you we make a fetish of service 
We stock parts for all of our 
standard pumps and give top 
priority to parts for special pumps 


FOUR. The number of pumps you 
may purchase from us is not 
half as important to us as the 
fact that any Aldrich pump you 
buy will perform as promised 


It will pay you to know more 
about the Aldrich line. Why not 
write for our catalog” Aldrich 
Pump Company, 10 Gordon 
Street, Allentown, Penna 


The tough pumping problems go to 
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. . . the Fergussons are out to defeat the very thing that 


keeps them in business . . . 


basically thev do one of two things 
Thev go on either a sound, rusted su 
face to halt rust and absorb what's 
‘here, or on a non-corroded surface to 
prevent it. In either case, penetration 
into the pores of the steel removes 
oxygen and moisture, the company savs, 
ind pigmentation prevents further cor- 
rosive action. So, the paint is of special 
nterest where there’s a shortage of steel 
nd trouble importing it, the Fergus 
SONS Sav. 

Ihe Fergussons point out that the 


Common Market countries—I’rance, 
Belgium, Western Germany, _ the 


Netherlands, Italv, and Luxembourg 
contain 170-million people. ‘The l'ree 
lrade Assn. group—Austria, Denmark, 
Norwav, Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, 
ind the United Kingdom—have 90 
million. Furthermore, the two groups 
encompass close to 400 primary market 
ing centers, including 10 cities with 
populations of over |-million 


!!. Marketing Plan 


lo study its foreign marketing po- 
tentials, Rust-Oleum is breaking them 
down by metropolitan areas and coun 
trics—in many cases ferreting out mat 
keting data for the first time. In the 
U.S., the company uses a county-b\ 
county breakdown, easily stepped up 
into metropolitan areas from informa 
tion already available. 

Che idea for a special task force de 
veloped about 14 vears ago. The 17 
men tapped for the job are key men 
unong the nearly 100 on Rust-Oleum’s 
sales staff. Most have engineering back- 


grounds. After the opening ceremonies 
in Haarlem June 21, thev will go to 
their territories for a briefing with dis 
tributors and = salesmen After that, 
thev ll accompany salesmen on a series 
of calls on potential customers. “What 
we're trving to do,” Robert lergusson 
savs, “is take our top talent and skills to 
the distributors.” 

Rust-Oleum plans eventually to open 
markets in Spain, Greece, and other 
countries that have a dollar shortage. 
The brokers have formed Rust-Oleum 
Nederland) N.V. to operate the new 
plant, and later this vear will set up 
Rust-Oleum International S. A. at Zug, 
Switzerland, to direct foreign merchan- 
dising activities. 
¢ Company Goal—ligures on dollar 
volume are about as closely guarded as 
the basic formula for the product, de- 
veloped by the Fergusson’s father, a sea 
aptain, also named Robert. However, 
it is known that sales are going up at 
1 rate of about 20 1 vear. Last vear, 


(STORY on page 58) 


6% of total sales were outside th« U.S 
ind Canada lhe companv will put it 
next plant in Canada, and already h 


incorporated Rust-Oleum Canada, Lt 
Rust-Oleum hopes that the Haarlem 
plant will bring foreign sales, including 


Canada, to a fifth of domestic volum« 


ll. Race With Rust 


The | ergussons are out t defeat th 


thing that keeps them in_ busin 


(heir race with rust—a $7-billion item 
on the nation’s expense account has 
intensified steadily since the company 
was incorporated in 1931. But it dat 
back to th« vears when thei father Was 
working out formula to climinat 
tackiness and o n the fish oil that 
was the original shipboard rust p 
ventive Later nginecrs showed 
Capt. lergusson how the rust inhibit 
could be applied elsewhere—bv utiliti 
sugar mills, railroads, for example 

t's doubtful, how that Capt 
Fergusson—slapping test patch n old 
ships at New Orleans—could foresee th 
extent of todav’s market, or th 
and varietv of product line anv m 
than he could h guessed that th 
would be a “launcher vellow pe 
cially designed te 1\ maintenan 
time on rocket fame buckets at C 
Canaveral On the Cape launching 
pads, ordinary paint vill char and get 
stickv under the extreme heat of a firing 
It used to take from n ) «¢ 
to prepare the launcher f ( Rust 
Oleum develop 1 paint that will 
powder and can be w ished off 
e Family Secret—Processing of th 
hick th MINTUIC before the iginent 
is added Rust-Oleum t 
the brothers—wh wn th npan 
30-50—are th 1] ne v} } 
formula. It t 
the mix ma vho measu Ig 
ind vehicle gets his formula 
in code. Even when Rust-Oleun 
missioned Battelle Memorial Instit 
+ test th + vh h + 
ucts penctrat t la 1 st 
fish 0 -base h \ 
the MN pany 

Nowadavs, th mpany speak 
svstems’” an new olor horizon 
New materials ha becom 
ind new applications workec¢ 
We've grouped the different mat 


rials into families,’ 


savs Robert lergu 


son, “and we ipgraded th 
where appeal oncerned.’ lod 
upgrading is a necessitv—for other paint 
manufacturers ha ust-deterring paint 
that give Rust-Oleum plenty ot com- 


pe tition. END 
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Any number wins when you order from 
the new HAMMERMILL GRAPHICOPY 
PAPER SELECTION GUIDE 


Don’t gamble. Don’t guess. Simply run your 
finger down the new Guide and choose the 
right Hammermill Graphicopy Paper for your 
printing, duplicating and office use. 


Then pick up the telephone, call your 
nearby Hammermill supplier and give him 

















New 1960 Graphicopy Guide makes handy 1134 x 273% 
wall chart. One glance tells you the paper you need 
—and its order number. Re-ordering is easier, too. 





only the Hammermill Graphicopy number. 

For example, “10-018”. That stands for 
Hammermill Bond, 8% x 11, white, 3-hole 
punched, substance 20. You won’t even have 
to mention the grade, size, color or weight of 
the paper you want. Just the number. Easy? 





If your walls are already spoken for, the Graphicopy 
Paper Selection Guide will fold into a file-size or 
drawer-size piece. Top-edge title is easy to spot. 





Ask your Hammermill supplier for the new Graphi- 
copy Paper Selection Guide, or write Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 





RENT-@-CAR 


NOW FIRST 


WITH ‘7ninute-saver 


service” 


The car with your name on it waits for you! 


It’s easy (and costs no more!) to enjoy 
the extra benefits of Avis ‘“‘minute-saver 
service’! Whether you're traveling for 
business or pleasure—Avis saves you 
time and smooths the way. 

Just tell Avis when you're leaving! Avis 


Charge Avis Rent-« “ar services with Avis, America 


Express, Diners’ Club, or Carte Bianche cards. Sheraton Hotel, air, ra 


does the rest! Over 7,000 Teletype inter- 
connections can flash word ahead when 
and where to expect you. When you 
arrive at your destination, a brand-new 
Ford (or other fine car) is waiting for you 
with your name on it. You drive off—with 


no delays, no red tape. Another Avis first 
to make your trips more convenient than 
ever before. Next trip, call your Avis 
office or your Travel Agent and ask for 
It's the exclu- 
sive extra service at no extra charge! 


and other accredited charge cards are also honored 960 Avis 8 irvingt 








In Marketing 


San Francisco Radio Station Adopts 


Newspaper Format for All Programs 


Next week San Francisco radio station KFAX will 
start offering listeners something unusual in the way of 
programing—a newspaper concept. Shunning music 
and dramatic features, the station will broadcast continu- 
ous series of news programs. It will anchor the schedule 
with 15-minute newscasts on the hour and 5-minute sum- 
maries on the half-hour. In between, KFAX will run 
special interest news programs for fields such as _busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and. sports. It will also air edi- 
torials and entertainment reviews. 

In accordance with this format, KFAX will not sell 
any programs for sole sponsorship. Instead, the station 
will allocate times for advertisers’ messages on a_ basis 
similar to that of newspapers, which often place general 
ads without reference to editorial material. 


FTC Campaign Hits Cooperative Ads 


And Pricing Claims of Retailers 


The Federal Trade Commission’s running crackdown 
on certain advertising practices (BW —Dec.19'59,p73) is 
moving ahead briskly on several fronts: 

Charges of fictitious pricing claims face Gimbel Bros., 
Bankers Securities Corp. (operator of Philadelphia’s 
Snellenburgs), and Giant Food, Inc. This week, FTC 
added City Stores Co. to the list, for alleged deceptive 
pricing and savings claims for merchandise sold in its 
Lansburgh’s stores in Washington, D. C., and in Lit 
Bros., Philadelphia. 

In the increasingly hot area of cooperative advertising 
allowances, FTC struck at R. H. Macy Co. last week. 
Macy’s is charged with using its leverage as a powerful 
buyer to induce suppliers to make contributions in con- 
nection with the company’s 100th anniversary last year. 
Few, if any, of the 750 suppliers whom FTC claims 
Macy’s approached could afford to make like contribu- 
tions to any substantial number of their other customers, 
FTC said. FTC termed this an unfair method of 
competition under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

A similar charge was filed last month against American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., for allegedly induc- 
ing discriminatory allowances from suppliers to help 
defray the cost of television programs sponsored by 
American Radiator. 

It seems likely that more such cases are in the offing. 
FTC Chmn. Earl Kintner emphasized in a speech last 
fall that cooperative advertising is one of the really big 
current problems. He took special note of the Macy 
case last week in an address to the National Knitted 
Outerwear Assn. He said that he understands from 
garment trade associations “that the advertising prac- 
tices now engaged in have reduced the industry to 
chaos. We are told that in recent years department 
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stores and department store chains have demanded 
greater and greater participation by suppliers in various 
promotional advertising efforts and that advertising 
allowances are made to meet demands of powerful buy- 
ers without any pretense of adhering to a cooperative 
advertising program available to all competing cus- 


tomers on proportionately equal terms, as required by 


law.’ 
Macy’s commented only that it was surprised at the 
charges and was confident that it had behaved properly. 


Penn Fruit Starts to Live Down 
Its Carefully Built Quality Name 


Penn Fruit Co., supermarket chain in the Middle At- 
lantic area, has spent years building up a reputation for 
quality, but now it’s not so sure such a reputation is 
always an asset. The chain is beginning a program of 
individualization, in which some stores will be turned 
into outlet-type operations, emphasizing low-priced items. 
The aim is to draw in neighborhood bargain hunters 
who may have been scared off by the stores’ high-quality 
atmosphere. 

Three existing stores—one in Baltimore, one on Long 
Island, and one in suburban Philadelphia—will be the 
first to undergo the change. They will carry fuller stocks 
than other Penn Fruit stores in the Elna brand, the 
cheaper of the chain’s two private labels. They will 
also feature the cheaper cuts of meat. 

Store managers will have greater freedom to adapt 
their styles to the individual neighborhoods. They need 
not buy through the chain’s central purchasing depart- 
ment but will be able to stock directly from vendors. 

Penn Fruit last year did $167-million in sales in its 
64 stores. 

= * . 


Who Eats Away From Home, and Why? 


Survey Provides Some of the Answers 


Homebodies they may be, but U.S. consumers spend 
each month more than $1-billion eating away from home. 
This is the finding of a survey by Benson & Benson, 
Inc., for General Foods Corp. and the National Res- 
taurant Assn. The researchers interviewed men and 
women (18 years and older) in some 2,000 homes early 
this year and concluded that about 43% of all adult 
Americans eat out. 

Average outlays run 78¢ for breakfast, $1.16 for noon 
meals, $2.19 at night. These do not include outlays for 
alcoholic beverages. 

At noon, eight out of 10 who eat out do so “invol- 
untarily,” such as people on the job or traveling. But 
65% of evening meals eaten out are a matter of choice. 

Women particularly like to go out. Some 80% said 
they enjoy it, compared with 65% of men. Nearly half 
of all respondents said they would like to eat out more 
often—again with the women leading. 

As to what makes a good restaurant, 78% mentioned 
food—the quality, taste, and variety. Atmosphere and 
appearance counted with 75%; service was mentioned 


t 


by 57% ; 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 









Number Drawing 
Unemployment 
Compensation 
(5 up more than 75% 
up 51% to 75% 
ZZ up 26% to 50% 
MH up 10% to 25% 
i) 


up less than 10% 





below last year 


Dota: Bureau of Employment Security; lLobor Dept. 


Where Unemployment Is Higher Than a Year Ago 


(Increases in number of persons drawing unemployment, Mid-April 1960 vs. 1959) 


Alaska J Howaii ore 


tewer 


Jobless Increase in 26 States 


At mid-April this year, three out of 
very 100 persons in the labor force 
were on the unemployment dole. In 26 
states across the nation, more people 
were receiving unemployment compen- 
ition checks than at the same time last 
veal 

In the states where there were fewer 
unemployment beneficiaries than a year 
igo, the decline was due largely to im- 
yroved job situations, as in Connecticut, 
Indiana, and New Jersev. However, in 
ome long-depressed areas such as West 
Virginia fewer people were receiving 
payments their benefit allow- 
ince had been exhausted under state or 
federal programs. 


becaus« 


Last vear 16 states increased the 
regular duration provisions of their 
laws; six automatically extended dura- 


tion when insured unemployment 
reaches a specified percentage of cov- 
ered employment. Four states amended 
their laws to include groups of work- 
ers formerly excluded. Twenty-two 
states enacted legislation to increase 
the maximum benefit 

l’arm states were hit hardest with in- 


64 


creased unemployment claims this year. 
South Dakota reported its compensa- 
tion rolls were up 134%; Iowa, 88%; 
Kansas, 82%: Nebraska, 76%; North 
Dakota, 69% and New Mexico, 52%. 
Weather, technology, and plummeting 
farm income are to blame for the dip 
in available Cold, wet 
delayed the usual hirings for spring 
plantings in the Great Plains, mechan- 
ization continued to reduce the number 
of farm workers required, and many 
farmers, caught in a price-cost squeeze, 
found wavs of getting their work done 
without any hired help 

Schedule adjustments and scattered 
labor disputes idled thousands of auto 
mobile workers in Delaware, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Missouri. In many areas, 
however, the increase in insured jobless 
appeared to be due more to a delay in 
rehiring than to increased layoffs. This 
was particularly true of the construction 
industry and some other outdoor activi- 
ties. But things are looking up for the 
construction industry The record- 
breaking volume of contract awards in 
the past several weeks gives 


jobs weather 


1 brighter 


outlook for construction jobs in the next 
six months 
Out on the West Coast unemploy 


ment rolls were swollen by the thou- 
sands of workers set adrift by the can- 
cellation of tnment contracts fort 
manned aircraft. Many of the vork- 
ers have been or will be absorbed by the 
mushrooming missile and related ele 
tronics industries, but while eking 
new spots ther lect unemplovment 
compensation Meanwhile, absorption 
of laid-off factory workers has |] n slow 
In Washington and Oregon j } 
lumber and wood products were down 
in the fa f a sagging market and 
faltering pri lhe promised pickup 
in construction should bring some re- 
lief soon. Meanwhile, the Air Force 
recently proposed a sharp cutback in 


the Boeing Bomare missile program. 
Approval would mean a loss of about 
5,000 jobs this year and more in 1961. 
Effects of this would be partially offset 
by stepped-up activity or, the Minut 
man missile, wl 
tested by Boeing 
Dvna-Soar glider 


ute 
lich is assembled and 
Employment on the 
expected to m int 
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ONCE SEEN -— SOLD! 


Hardware items in sparkling clear, viny! “skin pack- 
ages”” move fast in the modern, self-service hardware 
store. The item is placed on cardboard and cast vinyl 
film is vacuum-drawn tightly around the entire assembly. 
Hardware and selling message are seen at a glance—for 
there’s no haze, no yellowing, no distortion of any kind. 
Vinyl film and sheeting owe their sparkling clarity to 
a hard-working group of phosphorus chemicals known 
as trialkyl phosphites. Any one of these phosphites in a 
stabilizer compound makes viny] resistant to the yellow- 
ing and clouding that normally follows high production 
heat and exposure to sunlight (ultra violet). Vinyl rear 
windows in convertibles, for example, stay clear in use 
...suffer no change in mechanical characteristics. 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS...SEE 


In addition to vinyl] stabilizers, V-C trialkyl phosphites 
serve as chemical intermediates for a wide range of prod- 
ucts, including: organic phosphorus insecticides, special- 
ty solvents, anti-oxidants, oil and grease additives, flame- 
proofing compounds, and GR-S rubber bleaches. Could 
versatile V-C phosphites help your product or process? 
V-C phosphites, like all V-C phosphorus chemicals, 
are known for high quality and purity. The secret is 
V-C’s integrated operational control—from mining its 
own phosphate rock, on through production to non-con- 
taminated delivery at the customer’s plant. For more 
details, see your V-C distributor, or write: 

Virginia- Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia »« Phone: Milton 8-0113 














Yoder Roll-Forming 
Equipment mass-produces 
_ Shapes accurately, 
economically 


Yoder Roll-Forming Equipment, even 
with part-time operation, can effect 
significant savings in many metal 
working applications and industries. 
Shapes, simple or complex, can be 
quickly and economically produced 
the Yoder way from a wide variety 
of flat-rolled coated or uncoated stock 
...in thickness up to %4 inch...in 
speeds up to 50,000 feet per day. 


Yoder engineers flexibility and pre- 
cision into metal forming operations. 
For example: many basic shape modi- 
fications, such as coiling, welding, 
notching, ring-forming, perforating, 
and cutting to length can be simul- 
taneously accomplished with little or 
no additional labor cost. 


Yoder also makes a complete line of 
Rotary Slitters and Pipe and Tube 
Mills. Profit from Yoder’s years of 
engineering and service experience, 
contact your local Yoder repre- 
sentative or send for the Yoder Roll- 
Forming Manual. 


This fully-illustrated 88- 
page book clearly discusses 
every important aspect of 
Yoder Roll-Forming Equip- 
ment and methods... it’s 
yours for the asking! 








THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
R 


~<a COLD ROLL 
| FORMING 
N=” MACHINES 
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some. In the fall, a Seattle shipyard 
will start work on three guided missile 
destroyers. 


TOP 
Passenger Cars Exported to U.S. 
by Leading Prodycing Countries 


Thousonds of Passenuer Cars 








Data: Automobile Manufacturers’ Assn. 





Reduced mining has added to the 
jobless rolls in Utah, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and New Mexico. 


The Rise in Foreign Car Imports 


Every major auto-producing country 
in the world looks fondly upon the 
U.S. automobile buyer. The charts 
above show why. Last vear, the United 
Kingdom loaded 210,494  passenget 
cars on ships headed for the U.S.; this 
was almost 18% of their total produc 
tion. West Germany was close behind 
with 205,799, more than 15% of out- 
put. If trucks were added, West Ger- 
many would take the lead in total ex- 
ports to the U.S., for the Volkswagen 
truck has been a very big seller here. 

Only four years earlier, the U-.K.’s 
exports to the U.S. were less than one- 
tenth of last year’s—20,633 autos, or 
little more than 2% of production. 
West Germany had the edge then with 


34,484 units, or 4.5% of total output 

France moved ahead fast, largely be 
cause of the rapid rise in popularity 
of the Renault in the U.S. Last vear 


France shipped almost 34 times as 
many cars to the U.S. as in 1958— 
171,285 vehicles (15.2 of produc- 
tion), compared with 49,481 (5.4%) 
the vear before. Renault sold more 
than 23% of its 1959 output to U.S 
buvers 

The U.S. market is especially dear 


to the hearts of Swedish automakers. 
Last year, 27,010 cars, more than 2S‘ 
of Sweden’s output, were earmarked for 
the U.S. The Swedish Volvo placed 
10th in the 1959 list of best-selling 
foreign cars 
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More to it than meets the eye 


HE “‘business end” of an iceberg, as you know, is beneath 
te surface. In much the same way, the business end of 
LIFE EN ESPANOL is hidden to the casual eye. 

For A.B.C. circulation figures—on which advertising rates 
are based—are only about one-eighth as big as the audience 
LIFE EN ESPANOL delivers every issue. 

The size and purchasing power of its audience were docu- 
mented in a study of the accumulative audience of LIFE EN 
ESPANOL just completed by International Research Associ- 
ates in Mexico. Here are some of the facts on the extent and 
guality of LIFE EN ESPANOL’s audience. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL reaches an average of 7.7 readers per copy. 

(At current circulation levels, that’s over 1,000,000 read- 

ers per issue in Mexico.) 


The cumulative audience of LIFE EN ESPANOL mounts rap- 
idly. While any single issue reaches 15.8% of the surveyed 
population—any 5 issues reach 28.6%. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL reaches high-income people: | issue reaches 
41% of the people in Mexico who earn 5,000 pesos a 
month or more—S issues reach 63%. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL reaches the well-educated: | issue reaches 
41% of the Mexicans who have attended a university— 
5 issues reach 67%. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL reaches big purchasers: | issue is read by 
36% of the car owners in Mexico—S issues reach 57%. 

And much more. 100 pages of tables full of valuable new 

data on ownership and use of consumer durables and non- 

durables in Mexico—full of good reasons for you to make 
sure that LIFE EN ESPANOL bulks large in your advertising 
plans for Latin America. For further information about the 
results of the study, ask your LIFE EN ESPANOL 
representative or write: Advertising Director, 
LIFE EN ESPANOL, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 











For the Babcock & Wilcox Company: 


a Burroughs 205 computer backed the 
team that introduced 


atomic power to the merchant fleet... 
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another Burroughs computer 
is helping build one of the 


world’s largest steam boilers... 


History has already earmarked July 21, 1959, 
in remembrance of launching the N. S. 
Savannah—the world’s first nuclear merchant 
ship. This graceful queen of the seas may 
well be the precursor of a vast atomic mer- 
chant fleet—ships operating quietly and effi- 
ciently on nuclear engines. 

Yet months before touching water, the 
Savannah’s nuclear propulsion system was 
obtaining hundreds of “trial runs” on a 
Burroughs 205 computer at The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company’s Atomic Energy Division 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Long before the vessel was launched these 
computer runs predicted changes that were 
to take place in the heart of the nuclear reac- 
tor. With the aid of these data, decisions were 
made as to the optimum size of the reactor, 
the lifetime of the fuel elements, amount of 
fuel needed, approximate costs and myriad 
other specifications. 

Of course, a simulated run could have been 
made with a desk calculator—but it would 
have taken one year to complete a single run. 
The 205 has completed the same job in just 
a few hours. 

This is the latest installment in a success 
story that started in November, 1955 —the 
installation date of the Burroughs 205 at the 
Atomic Energy Division. Aside from the 
N. S. Savannah project, the same computer 
contributed immeasurably to other reactor 
lesigns, and other engineering work involv- 


ing stress and thermal calculations, plus cost 


Burroughs Corporation 


accounting data processing. 

A recognized pioneer in the application of 
electronic data processing equipment, B&W 
was one of. the first companies to develop its 
own automatic programming system. The 
effect of this powerful programming aid— 
called DUMBO-—is to extend the capabilities 
of the 205 to hundreds of engineers without 
special knowledge of computer characteris- 
tics and techniques. 

B&W engineers at Lynchburg are now able 
to write a plan for the computer to follow; 
DUMBO then automatically translates the 
plan into 205 language for electronic data 
processing. 

With valuable 205 experience on design 
problems of a different nature, B& W’s Boiler 
division (at Barberton, Ohio) has now 
installed a larger Burroughs 220 computer 
system to handle its increasing activities. 
Now in the design stage, with the aid of the 
220, is one of the largest steam boilers ever 
conceived. When finally erected, the new 


skyscraper, produce 4,900,000 pounds of 


steam boiler will stand as high as a 22-story 


steam per hour, and generate sufficient power 
to light a city of 5,000,000 population. 

Whether designing mammoth power equip- 
ment or a small industrial boiler, the 
Burroughs 220 has become a vital tool from 
initial bid through final design. The Burroughs 
220 is helping to win orders with fast-but- 
realistic proposals, slashing costs and lead 


time at every possible opportunity. 





and still another is speed- 
ing a vast research and 


development program 


B&W, whose product range includes tubular 
products, refractories, and marine boilers, as 
well as stationary steam generators, is also 
spearheading the development and construc- 
tion of nuclear stationary and marine pro- 
pulsion power plants. In all these programs, 
B&W depends upon the most modern ana- 
lytical processing equipment. 

At the company’s Research and Develop- 
ment Center based in Alliance, Ohio, a third 
Burroughs computer has recently gone “on 
the air.” This Burroughs 205 was purchased 
to process data for a variety of research ex- 
periments in the fields of heat transfer, fluid 
flow, stress analysis, and thermodynamics. Its 
immediate impact has been to free creative 
engineering talent from routine calculations 
and to reapply valuable human resources to 
the pursuit of new sources of economical 
energy. This 205 has already developed 
research data otherwise inaccessible. 

All three Burroughs computers are helping 
B&W to meet a wide range of the nation’s 
power requirements in the most efficient and 
economical way possible. Hundreds of other 
industrial and commercial users are confirm- 
ing similar experiences. 

Burroughs’ complete line of electronic data 
processing equipment is backed by a coast- 
to-coast team of computer specialists, able to 
advise on how Burroughs can help you in 
your business. For additional information, 
write General Manager, Data Processing Sys- 


tems Group, Detroit, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS/in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Capital Outlays to Lift Borrowing 


A reversal of the steadv downtrend 
in corporate financing—from the rec- 
ord of $12.6-billion in 1957 to $9.6- 
billion last vear (chart)—appears to be 
in the making 

Behind this new turn is the mount- 
ing evidence that businessmen are step- 
ping up their capital spending plans 
(BW—Apr 30°60,p27 Almost two- 
thirds of the funds needed to pay for 
the $37.9-billion spending program 
slated bv business this vear will come 
from depreciation—which is becoming 
increasingly important as a source of 
capital funds. But capital market men 
feel that, even so, corporate financing to 
date hasn’t been “normal” for such 
high level of spending. In 1960's first 
quarter, in fact, new monev raised by 
corporations was slightly under 1959's 


depressed level, although indications 
are this mav have been a_ temporar 
lull 

¢ Forecast—As a result, institutional 


lenders predict a slow increase in the 
dollar volume of financing this vear. 
The increase won't be rapid—ecause of 
the growing importance of internal 
nancing via retained earnings and de- 
preciation but nevertheless it will push 
financing over the 1959 total. 
his backed bv the 


ViICcWw 1S senior 


70 F 


lending officer at one of the nation’s 
largest “life insurance companies. “These 
capital spending surveys have alwavs 


come close to the mark in the past,” he 
“So far this vear,”” he adds, “busi 
borrowing hasn't been normal if 
capital spending is really going to hit 


SAVS. 


ness 


close to $38-billion. There has to be 

pickup soon.” A Boston insurance 
man adds that several large corporate 
offerings—one running over $100-mil 


lion—are in 
right now 


preliminary 
“It’s picking up slowly,” 


negotiations 


he savs. 
The Irving ‘Trust Co., which keeps 
tabs on financing bv electric and gas 


companies with assets over $35-million, 
indicates that it mav be revising its 
earlier projections upwards. Earlier in 
the vear it predicted that utilitv fi 
nancing would drop from $2.9-billion 
in 1959 to $2.5-billion this vear. But 
now the bank cautions that ‘“‘a few 
companies who have not vet made fi- 
nancing estimates may rais¢ this close to 
the 1959 total.” 

¢ Why the Drop—Among the impor- 
tant factors behind the drop in cor 
porate financing in 1958 and 1959 was 
the growth of depreciation allowances 
that companies are permitted to take 
under the so-called ‘fast’ depreciation 


methods that 
Internal Re\ 


were recog mized n he 


enue Code of 1954. These 
“fast” depreciation changes allow a com- 
pany to write off about 75 f th S 
of a new machine or building in onh 
half its useful life. 

With the tremendous volume of cap- 
ital spending in the last six vears, great 
quantities of new plant ind equipment 
are now being depreciated under the 
fast methods. 

At the same time, capital spending 


Wi as depressed from the 1957 level of 


7-billion In addition, high money 
costs inhibited many companies, ¢ 
allv utilities, from borrowing 


e Back to Market—Now, 


who were 


speci 


underwritcrs, 
pinched by the decline in vol 
ume of big corporate 
optimistic Vhev 
business can spend at the rate pt 
for this vear without tapping th ipl 
tal market for more than it did last veat 

when capital spending 


deals are again 
question whether 
ojected 


mounted to 


only $32.5-billion Besides, interest 
costs seem to have passed their peak. 
As the cost of long-term money drops, 
many companies will probably carry 
through borrowing plans postponed 
earlier 
About the only industrv that has 
not been deterred from borrowing by 
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from Antifoams to Zeolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial chemi- 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of them improve products, some protect 
equipment. Others reduce waste . . . or catalyze a process 
... and still others are chemical raw materials. If the list 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the hint 
... and write for more details. 


Detailed ta o 


are yo 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 


Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 


In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 


® 


ad, 


. Servina 





ANTIFOAM CHEMICALS... for manufactur- 


ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any 
liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES ... for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate . . . easier road repairs .. . 


longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing: 

COAGULANTS .. . inorganics, organic polyelec- 
trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA ... for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 


CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH ... on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform, 
CORROSION INHIBITORS . . . for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems . . . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES .. . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING "te 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 
EMULSION BREAKERS . . . for treating crude 
oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 

FUEL OIL STABILIZERS .. . for prevention of 
sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 

ION EXCHANGE RESINS... anion and cation 
exchangers .. . for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 

METALWORKING LUBRICANTS . .. for difficult 
cutting, drawing and forming of metals. 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
... for slime and algae control in industrial water 
systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS ... for fibre re- 


tention, white water clarification . . . for control 
of foam . . . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS .. . for catalytic 
cracking .. . for hydroforming . . . for desulfuriza- 
tion. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS .... for investment 
casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 

ROLLING OILS ... for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE .. . for water clarifica- 
tion ... for paper processing ... for alumina needed 


in chemical processing. 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 


. .. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 
roads and industry. 


WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS .. . for 
control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 
feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 
water systems. 


* 
Zi OLITE . . . synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 
exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 
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— you think of 
dependable rail service 
when selecting 

a plant site 


As you know, many things must be considered when 
choosing a suitable site for any industrial or commer- 
cial purpose. 


But we can’t get away from the fact that dependable rail 
service is essential for handling incoming and outgoing 
freight of any description. 


In the western territory served by Union Pacific you’re 
certain to find a site that meets all your requirements, 
especially excellent transportation facilities. 

We suggest that you talk it over with a nearby U.P. rep- 
resentative or get in touch with our headquarters in 
Omaha. We'll be most happy to be of service. 
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the high cost of money has been the 
finance companies particularly the sales 
finance companies, which have been 
hard-pressed to meet a record demand 
for consumer credit. ‘The Securities & 
Exchange Commission's tabulation of 
finance company borrowing shows that, 
so far this year, finance companies hav 
borrowed more than $750-million—sub- 
stantially ahead of a vear ago. 

¢ Loaned Up—Corporations that have 
been borrowing have done more and 
more of it recently through private 
placements with institutional lenders 
(BW—Jan.9’60,p101 In part because 
of this trend and in part because of a 
big increase in insurance company loans 
to policyholders, many such lenders 
now find themselves chock-full with 
loans. ‘They expect an increase in loan 
demand—and wonder how they can 
meet it. 

“We have seen relatively little of the 
capital spending increase reflected in 
our loan applications,” savs a lending 
officer at a big Hartford insurance com 
pany. “When it comes,” he adds, “we 
are going to have to scramble, because 
we're tight just now due to a jump in 
policy loans.” Policvholders of life 
insurance companies in New York and 
elsewhere have discovered that they can 
borrow from the company at 5%—well 
under what most banks charge—and 
have been flocking in for money. 
¢ More Small Issues—While financing 
by large corporations has been in the 
doldrums, the number of smaller com 
panies coming to market—many of 
them for the first time—has shot up 
According to the SEC, during the 10 
months ended in April, 1,366 pro 
posals for public financing totaling 
some $13.7-billion were filed. By com- 
parison, in the same period two vears 
before, 731 issues for $13.5-billion were 
sent to SEC for clearance 

In short, while the number of com- 
panies seeking to raise funds in the 


capital market has almost doubled, the 
amount of money sought has varied 
verv little. But this flood of new issues 
—mostly common stock sold by new, 


speculative enterprises—n tapering 
off. At the end of March, the SEC had 
a record backlog of 414 securitv issues 


waiting for clearance. This figure is 
now down to 373 issues, almost en- 
tirely because of a drop in the rate of 


new issue filings 

There are indications that the de- 
cline mav have come just in time. In- 
vestment Dealers Digest savs that last 
week more than half of the negotiated 
deals tentativelv scheduled for sale were 
postponed because of the “SEC log- 
jam 


Some underwriters feel that the 
SEC’s trouble in clearing new issues 
was beginning to affect offers from 


older, better established companies as 
well as those from newer outfits. END 
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Net earnings for 1959 were $28,058,000 ($6.95 per share) as compared to $20,094,000 
($5.02 per share) in 1958—up 40 per cent. This increase reflects the Corporation’s 
progress in solidifying its earnings-base through the expenditures it has made 

in building up its production and reserves of crude oil. Gross production in the 
Western Hemisphere increased by 16 per cent; and by the latter part of 1959, Richfield 
was the second largest producer in California on a gross basis. 


Net sales and other operating revenue for the year 1959 amounted to $269,932,000 
as compared to $258,208,000 for the prior year. 


Richfield 
Reports 
1959 


For the 23rd consecutive year, Richfield paid cash dividends which have amounted 


to $3.50 per share in each of the past nine years. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31 1959 
Assets 

Cash and Government securities .$ 58,644,991 
Accounts receivable (net) ...... 47,721,085 
a eer ee 43,781,133 


Investments and advances (net) . . 
Properties, plant and equipment 

RRP AEs Se a ae ae 248,489,804 
Deferred charges .............. 7,241,511 


$422,324,640 


16,446,116 


Liabilities and Capital 


ee $ 35,742,346 
| Teer rere 140,511,901 
Stockholders’ equity: 
RE GOO a vi cewccneceace 77,402,164 
Earnings employed in the 
I tet anes cee Seas e,s 168,668,229 
$422,324,640 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 
Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


1958 


$ 72,646,093 
42,667,290 
45,818,932 
12,019,559 


230,795,668 
__ 6,802,157 
$410,749,699 


$ 36,325,905 
143,587,800 
76,093,862 


154,742,132 
$410,749,699 



















1958 


$327 ,327,097 
67,236,234 





INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS 1959 
Income: 
Sales and other income ...... $344,577,091 
Less gasoline and oil taxes ... 72,147,874 
Deductions: $272,429,217 
Costs, operating and general 
CRUE ss a.508: 0 teat 182,275,783 
Taxes, including income taxes 20,633,433 
Other deductions ............ 41,461,897 
ee $ 28,058,104 
Net income per share* $6.95 
on average shares outstanding 
OPERATING STATISTICS—BARRELS 1959 
Production of crude oil — gross 
Western Hemisphere ........ 29,027,000 
Eastern Hemisphere ........ 3,947,000 


Production of crude oil — net 
Western Hemisphere ........ 22,886,000 
Eastern Hemisphere ........ 
Crude oil processed at refinery .. 50,302,000 
Sales of refined products ....... 47,733,000 





For a copy of our 
1959 Annual Report 
write: Secretary, 
Richfield Oil Corporation, 
555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, 
California. 


$260,090,863 






















183,153,173 
14,756,313 
__ 42,087,760 
$ 20,093,617 
~ $5.02 _ 
1958 


24,980,000 
3,520,000 


19,555,000 

3,087,000 
43,451,000 
47,512,000 












Faster reports permit no interruptions in machine runs. 
Moore’s Speediflex removes much of the forms-handling 
trouble that has caused interruption, delay and ‘down time.’ 
It is a new positive control in achieving trouble-free runs, 
simplified handling and, in many cases, savings. 

These benefits are due to a special flex-cut construction 
built into Speediflex. It lets continuous forms flow freely 
and naturally, with no wrinkling or tearing, and without the 
‘tenting’ and ‘peaking’ that cause trouble. Printing in perfect 


revolutionary 
new form 
brings you 
operating 
data faster 


Moore Speediflex 










Speediflex is a patent roduct of Moore Business Forms, | 


register, on every copy, is possible because there is exact 
part-to-part alignment of parts at the point of writing. 

These are a few of the Speediflex benefits Moore men 
North 


A Moore man will be glad to drop in on you 


are demonstrating in business offices throughout 
America. 
just write the nearest office. 

Build control with MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, Inc. N 


Falls, N. Y. + Denton, Texas + Emeryville, Calif 


offices and fact 


Cuba, Caribbean and Central America 


o0% 


ories throughout the U.S 








Rising Sales Boost the Roster 






1959’s Billion-Dollar Club 


IN ora ww 1959 
SALES: ( miitions) «cance amu cuanet 


General Motors .$11,353.7* +18.1% Nat'l Dairy Pdts. 1,612.0" + 3.8 
Stand. Oil (N.J.). 8,714.1" + 5.5 Goodyear Tire.. 1,585.7" + 15.6 


pee: . 7,393.0 + 9.2 Union Carbide . 1,556.9% +18.3 
(excluding Western Electric) — J.C. Penney... 1,437.5%) + 8.1 
Ford Motor .... 5,448.1° +29.2 RCA......... ee + 18.7 
A&P ......... 5,090.0E - 0.1 Proc.& Gamble. 1,368.5'7) + 5.7 
General Electric. 4,349.5 + 5.5 Int'l Harvester.. 1,963.2 hey) 
Sears, Roebuck . 4,036.2 + 8.5 Int‘l Bus. Mach... 1,309.8 33.8 
U.S. Steel ..... 3643.0 + 4.7 lockheed ..... 8 
Socony Mobil .. 3,516.6" + 7.9 R. J. Reynolds... 1,287.1 +12. 
Gulf Oil ...... 3,202.8* -— 0.6 Sinclair Oil .... 1,246.4" + 3.7 
INNIS ocin\y é, cla 2,830.8* + 9.7 Montg'ry Ward. tases +119 
* Firestone Tire .. 1,394,.0*) + 12.1 
Chrysler Corp... 2,653.6* + 22.0 — ’ 4 
Swift & Co. .... 2,475.5()) =- 64 Phillips Pet..... 1,179.2" + 9.9 
Safeway ee 2,383.0 + 7.1 Amer. Tobacco ° 1,161.4 + 5.1 
Western Electric. 2,322.6* + 7.3 Contin’tal Can . 4,156.2 + 6.6 
Du Pont ...... Rees +153 Sperry Rend ... Gi + 8 
Bethlehem Steel. 2,079.1* + 2.7 ham a ‘arn — 99 
Stand. Oil (Ind.). 1,980.8* + 5.2 emma cecal ; rarer. +181 
Westinghouse .. 1,934.0 + 1.1 epublic steel . . aaa : 
Kroger Co. .... U,9171.9 + 7.6 Gen. Tel. & Elec... 1,081.1 + 20.8 
* 
Stand. Oil (Cal.). 1,909.1" + 0.4 General Foods. . : ee San 
Armour ....... Saree) 6 + «(212 pruesenheye nid ria 1,043.9" * 18.0 
Shell Oil ...... 1,820.0*° + 8.7 int'l Paper a 1,033.2" + 12.4 
Gen. Dynamics . 1,811.9 +11.4 “a ' 
Boeing Airplane 1,612.2 — 5.8 Cities Service .. 1,008.5* — 2.1 
ASSETST ASSETS 
IN AT CLOSE OF AT CLOSE OF 
1959 FISCAL 1959 FISCAL 
ASSETS: YEAR 1958-59 YEAR 1958-59 
($ MILLIONS) CHANGE ($ MILLIONS) CHANGE 
EE = ote tote $20,807.0 + 6.7% El Paso Nat. Gas 1,519.3 + 3.6 
(excluding Western Electric) Westinghouse .. 1,498.1 + 6.1 
Stand. Oil (N.J.) 9,894.7 + 4.4 Sinclair Oil .... 1,494.1 —- 0.4 
General Motors. 7,907.4 + 8.4 Western Electric. 1474.8 +10.3 
A eee 4,712.1 + 1.7 Int’! Bus. Mach.. 1,466.1 + 9.4 
Ford Motor .... 3,708.6 + 20.3 Amer. Elec. Pow. 1,457.8 + 4.8 
Gulf Oil ...... 3,576.3 + 4.3 Tennessee Gas.. 1,438.6 + 14.0 
Socony Mobil .. 3,347.4 + 3.4 Chrysler Corp. . 1,375.3 + 2.8 
Du Pont ...... 3,011.5 + 78 See 1,360.1 + 1.7 
Pennsylvania RR 2,923.2 — 1.4 Cities Service .. 1,298.2 + 0.8 
Stand. Oil (Ind.). "RGR = + 28 pub. Serv.£.&8G6. 1a0Be + 7.8 
Stand. Oil (Cal.). 2,578.3 + 52 Southern Co. ... 1,278.2 + 13.0 
N. Y. Central... 2,561.6 — 1.6  Baltimore&Ohio 1,262.8 — 1.0 
General Electric. 2,561.5 + 48 So. Cal. Edison. . 1,242.3 + 69 
Pacific Gas & El... 2,387.4 + 42 Columbia Gas .. 1,195.7 + 329 
Bethlehem Steel. 2,269.4 + 3.4 Int‘l Harvester . 1,145.3 +11.7 
i UE wins okra 2.2 
Southern Pacific. 2,245.2 + 3.2 ie. pie aE ‘ans ~ 0.6 
Sears, Roebuck . 2,148.7 + 5.5 : eh 
Gen. Tel. & Elec 1820.8 +138 Philadelphia El.. 1,045.0 + 9.1 
n. Tel. & Elec. . Republi .. 1,034. 
Shell Oil ...... 1,767.3 + 7.2 naemienen eet 2.6 
Commonw’th Ed. 1,657.6 + 4.9 Am. & For. Pow. 4,030.1E + 0.5 
i : Armco Steel ... 4,021.7 + 13.9 
Union Carbide... 1,632.3 + 6.7 Niag. Moh’k Pw. 1,015.0 + 4.2 
Sante Fe RR.... 1,594.8 + 1.2 Northern Pacific 1,005.9 + 1.4 
Phillips Pet..... 1,579.9 + 4.2 Goodyear Tire . 1,002.2 + 5.0 
Union Pacific... 1,553.1 + 1.6 


‘E-BW Estimate. * Includes “other” income, ‘) Year ended 10/31/59. ‘?) Year ended 6/30/59. 
'3) Year ended 1/31/60. ‘*) 53 weeks ended 2/3/60. “* Sales of tobacco companies include 
substantial amounts of U.S. excise tox collected by company. 

TAssets are net of depreciation but include U.S. govt. sec. carried to offset taxes. 
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Snapping back vigorously from 
1958’s recession year, U.S. business 
rang up record sales last year. ‘The spurt 
in sales volume was sharp enough to 
add four newcomers to the honor roll 
of the billion-dollar club of non-finan- 
cial corporations. 

The newcomers to the sales portion 
of the list—International Paper (the first 
paper company to qualify), Lockheed, 
Sperry Rand, and General Telephone 
& Electronics (boosted into billion-dol- 
lar sales by its merger with Sylvania)— 
are all in different industries, which 
shows the general depth of 1959's 
business recovery. Lockheed and Sperry 
Rand, in fact, showed the biggest per- 
centage gains in the whole group. 
¢ Some Declines—Not all companies 
benefited in the general prosperity. 
Douglas Aircraft dropped clear out of 
the charmed circle, and five others suf- 
fered sales declines. These included two 
other aircraft companies—Boeing and 
United Aircraft (the latter showing a 
sales decline for the second consecu- 
tive year), two oil companies—Cities 
Service and Gulf Oil—and Swift & Co. 
When all the figures are in, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. probably 
will also suffer a slight dip in volume. 

Two companies returning to the list 
after a year’s lapse: North American 
Aviation, whose electronics business 
helped produce a 15.2% increase in 
sales, and Republic Steel, whose sales 
were up 18%. 

Republic’s advance reflected the 
slight gain in steel earnings last vear 
despite the toll of the lengthy strike. 
U.S. Steel, Bethléhem, and Armco each 
was able to boost its volume over 1958. 

More spectacular were the gains re 

corded by the big three auto makers. 
General Motors’ sales were up 18.1%, 
Ford 29.2%, and Chrysler—which 
showed a 39.3% decline in 1958 as 
against 1957—upped its sales 22%. 
* Retailers—Another strong group was 
the retailers. They exceeded the aver- 
age growth of companies in 1958 and 
achieved similar gains last year. Sears, 
Roebuck was up 8.5%, and Montgom- 
ery Ward, 11.9%. 

A number of individual companies 
also turned in big gains. Radio Corp. 
of America increased its sales 18.7%, 
International Harvester, 24.1%, and 
General Dynamics, 11.4%. 

On the asset side, most corporations, 
as usual, showed increases. The utilities, 
constantly adding to new plant, showed 
the biggest asset gains, while the rail- 
roads, out to trim excess equipment, 
showed the slimmest increases. In fact, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, and 
Baltimore & Ohio all showed slight de- 
clines in assets. END 
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In Finance 


Household’s New Education Loan Plan 
Has $10,000 Ceiling and 9% Return 


Household Finance Corp., which is running neck and 
neck with Beneficial Finance Co. for No. 1 spot in the 
small loan field, this week unwrapped a nationwide plan 
to help parents finance educational expenses. House- 
hold predicts that the program will add $10-million 
to its outstanding loans of over $600-million in the first 
year. The student loans will be made by a new Household 
subsidiary—Education Funds, Inc.—which will operate 
by direct mail from headquarters in Rhode Island. It 
will be independent, for the most part, of Household’s 
regular loan operation. 

The maximum amount Household will lend under 
the student plan is $10,000, which is substantially higher 
than Household usually lends to its small loan customers. 
However, because the proceeds of the loan are doled out 
in quarterly or semi-annual installments—rather than 
being paid in a lump sum—and because repayments start 
the month after the loan is made, the amount of money 
in the borrower’s hands at any one time is small. ‘This 
should cut Household’s credit risk. With 5% interest 
being charged on the full amount of the loan, the com- 
pany figures that its actual return will run over 9%. 


A group of five Cleveland banks and the Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education this week announced 
details of a uniform College Education Financing Plan, 
claimed to be the first city-wide cooperative plan of its 
kind in the country. The plan will assist eligible Ohio 
families in financing a college education for their children 
at accredited schools anywhere in the country. 


Philadelphia & Reading Threatens 
Court Fight With General Dynamics 


Backstage skirmishing between two big companies was 
aired this week when Philadelphia & Reading Corp. said 
it would seek an injunction against General Dynamics 
Corp., its former partner, if General Dynamics gets into 
the ammonia field. 

Philadelphia & Reading, which diversified out of coal 
into boots, underwear, and toys, among other things, 
had a tentative joint agreement last year with General 
Dynamics to produce chemical products from anthracite 
waste. The deal was called off in January—and the two 
companies took different paths. 

Philadelphia & Reading, according to its president, 
Howard Newman, tried to proceed on its own, hunted 
for management to run the chemical operation. New- 
man says this search has stopped, that his company has 
reverted to its original decision that it needs a partner. 

Meanwhile, General Dynamics—which has a “no com- 
ment” on the whole proceedings—negotiated with the 
U.S. government to buy a Morgantown (W. Va.) plant, 
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where it planned to produce ammonia, nitric acid, and 
other products. These products would be competitive 
with Philadelphia & Reading’s proposed products at its 
Pottsville (Pa.) facilities. And Frederick F. Greenman, a 
Philadelphia & Reading attorney, says General Dynamics 
has certain competitive information on costs and mar- 
keting about P&R’s plant. Greenman predicts that Gen- 
eral Dynamics won’t go through with its Morgantown 
plans because of this background. 


Big New York Banks Lower Charge 


On Loans to Stockbrokers, Dealers 


New York’s big banks last week reduced their charge 
on loans to stockbrokers and dealers, who pledge stock 
as collateral, to 5“ from 54%. In doing so, the banks 
recognized the failure of business loan demand to match 
earlier expectations. 

The reduction cancels out a 4-point increase in so- 
called Street loans in January. At the time, the move 
was heralded as a prelude to a step-up in the prime rate 
fiom 5%. But business loans never picked up the steam 
expected—outstanding loans on the books of the New 
York banks have fallen $234-million since the beginning 
of the year—and the prime rate held fast. 

Now the picture has changed. Most banks say loan 
demand is still brisk, and point out that the drop in 
outstanding loans this vear is not so sharp as last year’s 
seasonal decline. But some admit thev are not loaned 
up to the hilt, that there is no need to discourage Street 
loans anymore—particularly since they are subject to call 
on short notice. They deny, however, that a cut in the 
prime rate is in the wind. 


New Haven RR Gets Drop of Sympathy 
And a Bucket of Harsh Criticism 


The New Haven RR, which is desperately trying to 
improve its financial position, has received some encour- 
agement—and some damning criticism—from the Con- 
necticut Public Utilities Commission. 

On one hand, the PUC acknowledged the New 
Haven’s claim that it suffers from “substantial’’ losses 
on its commuter service—though it disputed the amount 
of the losses—and recommended a mixed dosage of tax 
relief and some fare increases as a partial cure. 

But the PUC’s sympathy with the New Haven and its 
top management ended there. It charged that the New 
Haven was being run on a “revolving door basis” —it has 
had seven presidents in the past 13 years—and that the 
result of these frequent management changes was “little 
more than organized confusion, impaired morale, and 
a poorly run railroad.” In particular, the PUC blasted 
the New Haven’s purchase—before George Alpert, the 
present president took office—of $9-million worth of 
experimental equipment that was never put into service, 
and is currently sitting on a siding. The PUC also took 
the New Haven to task for the money it has spent on 
publicizing its operating losses and appealing for subsidy. 
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From Owens-Illinois comes a famous guarantee . . . still in force after 20 years 





Illustration is new Libbey “On-the-Rocks 


“If any ‘Safedge’ glass becomes chipped on the rim, 
it will be replaced free of cost” 


More than twenty vears ago I ibbey a will be replaced tree ot cost 


division of Owens-Illinois—perfected a of course, still stands CONTAINER 


unique fire process for safeguarding the Todav. Libbev glassware 
rims of fin lassware They led this famous Safedge guarantee gracé 


glassware “Safedge”—and to pro the finest tables. yet sells at low price INDUSTRIAL 
process \ is is good is cl Im dl I hh} ; 
ibbey Satedge is a tvpical 
backed it with the most dran ic gu - ] ‘ 
Illinois development ind reflect 
tee in glass history : 
of imagination and research that ¢ 
If any Sate dae viass becomes « hi yped il] of the Owens [linois fam ly ( 


on the rim, from any cause wi ver, it products 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Ow ENS -LLu NOIS 


AN (Jf) PRovvct GENERAL OFFICES: TO 











NEW PRODUCTS 
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GROUND MEAT is put on Valuematic. 





MACHINES come off Toledo Scale line. 


Computer Prints Price Tags 


Supermarket operations can be speeded by this 
“baby” computer that automatically weighs groceries, figures 
the price, and prints labels before they go on the shelf. 


A simple digital computer is the 
heart of a new electronic weighing svs- 
tem for back-room prepackaging that 
Toledo Scale Corp. is offering the 
wholesale and retail grocerv trade (pic- 
ture). Enclosed in a single housing, th« 
unit, known as the Valuematic, weighs 
an item to the nearest hundredth of a 
pound, computes its price, then prints 
and delivers a label with this informa- 
tion. The entire operation is done auto- 
matically in about one second. 

It works like this: A photocell 
counter converts the weight of an item 
placed in the scale pan into electronic 
pulses. These are fed to the computing 
clement, which multiplies the weight 
teading by the price per pound and 
triggers the printing paraphernalia that 
pumps out the finished label. 

Interchangeable plates (something 
like metal credit cards) and frames im 
print on the label the store’s code, the 
date, the name of the commodity (sit 
loin steak, for example), its grade linc 
(U.S. choice, sav), and price per pound 
and rotating number wheels print the 
computed weight and total price. ‘To 
safeguard the system against any mis 
takes by the operator, signal lights and 
automatic locks are built in. The whol 
ng is powered from an ordinary 
outlet 
* Replacing One Man—The Value- 
matic can handle 30 packages or more a 
minute, depending on the skill of the 
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operator. Richard Moss, executive vice- 
president of Toledo Scale and general 
manager of its scale division, estimates 
that in a high-volume supermarket, 
7,000 to 8,000 packages a 
dav, a man with a Valuematic can do 
the same amount of work as two men 
with present prepackaging equipment 
This means that the unit, which lists 
for $4,750, would pay for itself in less 
than a veat 

Ihe company feels that the commer- 
cial outlook for the new machine is 
prettv promising. Most big supermar- 
kets and chain stores prepackage and 
label meats and cheeses. In addition, 
there has been a trend lately toward 
the same with fruits and vege- 
tables, in order to sell them by weight 
rather than count 

loled market studies turned up 
about 20,000 locations across the coun 
trv that might use Valuematics. This 


proce Sssing 


dome, 


indicat | potential market of around 
S$95-million. almost twice the com 
pany’s record 1959 sales of $52-million 
Moss savs field. tests in the Chicago 
irea and an exhibit at a supermarket 
show in Atlantic Citv have already 
vielded a backlog of orders larger than 
the present production schedule can 
fill 

lol Scale engineers worked on 
the new equipment for several vears 
before it was introduced. It being 
manufactured in the company’s main 
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Consultation To End Result— 
Peabody Gives You 
A Complete Coa/ Service! 


Whether you buy a carload or a 
trainload, Peabody gives YOU in- 
dividual attention every step of the 
way. Peabody’s combustion engi- 
neers will help you select modern 
coal-burning equipment or convert 
your present equipment to coal... 
determine the right coal for your 
needs and advise you in its most 
efficient use. Your coal is tailor- 
made in Peabody’s automated Proc- 
essing Plants ... accurately sized, 
washed and heat dried. Company- 
owned railroads, loading docks on 
the inland waterways and major 
trunkline railways bring you on- 
time deliveries. This complete coal! 
service ... the whole ball of wax... 
is yours by calling your nearest 
Peabody office. 
Learn more facts about Peabody Coal 
. its importance to the nation’s 
economy and your business. Send for 
Peabody's new FREE booklet, “COAL 
... ANCIENT STOREHOUSE OF 
MODERN LIVING.” Write Depart- 
ment BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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NEW ARGUS 
DIRECT WIRE 
TV CAMERA | irecis cirecty 1 arierne 


posts of any standard TV receiver. Uses normal room illumi- 
nation, needs no boosters for any line length under 1000 feet. 
Feed up to five cameras into each receiver if you wish .. . or 
link multiple receivers to a single camera. Costs just $595 
with turret and 1-inch f:1.9 lens . .. or $719 with regular, 
telephoto and wide-angle lenses. Matching receivers, monitors, 
and accessories make this the most versatile, least expensive 


closed circuit TV you can buy. Send the coupon today, to 


Argus ... the bright new name in audio-visual systems. 

















| SEND TO: | 
| AN Audio-Visual Systems Department (Bldg. Q) | 
a rgus \ Ann Arbor, Michigan 
| Please send more information about Argus Direct Wire TV to: | 
| | 
OEE Tt | 
| | 
| ORGANIZATION " | 
| | 
| ADDRESS | 
| 
| cry : — ZONE _STATE. | 
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GENERAL TELEPHONE ® ELECTRONICS \<m 
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loledo plant Eventually, th company 
hopes it can be marketed for industrial 
applications and other uses in addition 
to its role in the grocerv business 


NCR Aims Computer 
At Smaller Companies 


National Cash Register Co. h 1 


new computer 1 small, transistorized 
machine called the NCR 390—that it 
thinks will attract smaller ompanies 
interested in processing their records 
electronicalh 

lhe 390 has an input-output d ¢ 
that enables it to read a slightlv modified 
form of ordinarv business document. 
NCR coats the backs of ledger cards 
with strips of a magnetic material, so 


that the same information can be tvped 
or printed on one side and stored in 


computer code on the other This 
wav, a card is fed into the machine 
only when its contents are called for in 


a processing operation; the rest of the 
time, it can bi kept in a conventional 
reference file 

Besides its ability to process mag- 
netized ledger cards, the 390 has skill 
at handling punched paper tape and 
punched cards 
e Flexible Device—The new machine 


is not designed to grind up huge vol- 
umes of information at high speeds 
like the bigger machines; so it will be 
most valuable in the offices of small 
companies and divisions of corporations. 
But, for its size, it does have a surpris- 
ingly powerful apparatus for receiving 
commands. In response to a single 


I 
instruction, it can draw on three pieces 


of information from different locations 
in its magnetic core memorv and tie 
them in with a new piece of informa- 
tion. This gives the machine a great 
deal of programing flexibilit 


The 390 is in the low-price class: It 
sells for $75,000 and leases for $1,850 
per month. NCR savs it already has a 
backlog of about 50 orders. According 
to present production schedules, it ex- 
pects to deliver 100 units in the first 


quarter yf next veat 


Spare Tire Lies Flat 


\ new kind of spare tire soon t 
on the market the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp.’s answer to the automo- 
bile owner’s plea for more trunk space. 
Resembling a flat trav, it consist 
deflated tubeless tire, less than an inch 
thick, mounted on a thin stecl disk 
instead of a conventional wheel. ‘The 
disk is drilled to match the wheel studs 
of the car. When he gets a flat, the 
driver inflates the new spare with a car- 
bon dioxide bottle and bolts it on in the 
usual wav. It will cost considera less 
than a conventional spare, savs Dunlop 
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Tough, durable Mylar® 
cuts costs...improves 
product performance 


a | 
1. Motor size and weight are 
reduced with no decrease in 
horsepower when thin, light- 
weight insulation of ‘“‘Mylar’’ 
polyester film is used. 





2. Wear-resistant book-jacket 
covers of “‘Mylar”’ keep books 
looking fresh and clean far 
longer . . . cut rebinding costs, 
increase service life. 


3. Abrasion- and dirt-resist- 
ant cartons laminated with 
“‘Mylar”’ cut costs by lasting 
far longer than ordinary car- 
tons—can even be washed. 


For example, ““Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra re- 
sistance to chemicals and mois- 
ture . . . lengthens their life. To- 
day, “‘Mylar’’, with its resistance 
to heat and cold, high tensile 
strength in thin gauges, is improv- 
ing the performance of products 
as different as glazing film and 
tough, magnetic recording tape. 
Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
Formoreinformationon “Mylar’’, 
write: Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 
Room #8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


***Mylar’’ is Do Pont's reg 
istered trademark for it 
brand of polyester film 
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Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 
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A Vital Topic— 
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IN ROTUNDA of Columbia’s Low Library, Kappel addresses 600 executives in fifth 


annual lecture series sponsored by Columbia B-School and McKinsey & Co. 


82 Vanaae Wh 


Business Vitality 


In this year’s McKinsey Lec- 
tures, AT&T's Pres. Kappel out- 
lined how a business—and its 
employees—can stay energetic. 

Last Thursdav afternoon, 600 execu- 

es filled all the sea n tl otunda 
of Columbia University’s Low Library 
to he iT | T¢ 


if 

R. Kappel, president 
of Ame! n leph ne & ‘lelegraph 
.,0.. F1Ve th ist ist ment r the 
three-part McKin ectures His 
topic Was the proat 1D t if busi 
ness vitality. But the audience listening 
intently kne\ that the Vel getting 
more than theory Kappel was gi ing 
them a practical inside look at the man- 
agement ph yphy behind the success 


and growth of one of America’s biggest 


corporations 


his kind of down-to-earth approach 
to th mp tec f top mana 
ment is the major purpose behin 


innual M 


co-spon 


manage nt ISU ) n, which 
pick S705 } 
Columbia G1 ite Scho tf B ness 
Kappe f f t fa 
giant t ( t 
the l | | 
brarv (picture, left 


e Past Practice—In each previous Me- 


Kinsey Lect 1 chief executive probed 


the ma nanagement that he felt 
was attecting isiness the most In 
1956 Ralph J. ¢ ling ldirman of 
Gen | t t it an 
gem YI t } 0- 


rate bigne 
Vhi igo, Lheod V. Llouser, 


then } 1 of S Roebu WX 
( U., « i huimMmanita 1 approach 
to the [ f 4 ¢ npal 


lationsh ] 


+ 


and th 


In 195 Crawf H. Greenewalt, 
president of du itson iW Hh) 
Locus ind l itrated I Va I the 
corporation t tl t t its 
executi' He fa d fost } id 
vidual thought and fighting against th 
kind of nformity that smoth iden 


tity and fresh ide 

Last vear, Roger M. Blough h 
man of U.S. Steel Corp 
the external forces that affect ¢ rporat 
performat | 
were man powerful unions and go 
ernment who failed to understand the 
dynamics of productive groups 


¢ Kappel’s Tack—This Kappel 


turned to the problem of how to build 
ind maintain vitality in a giant Orpo 
ration with facilities and people spread 
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AFTER LECTURE, discussion interests (from left) Earl Newsom, 
of Earl Newsom & Co.; Kappel; C. J. Myers, chairman and _presi- 
dent of New York Life; Pres. L. A. Petersen of Otis Elevator. 


POINT is emphasized by Kappel to Columbia B-School Prof. » 
George C. Thompson (left) and Dean Courtney C. Brown. 
After each lecture, invited guests stayed on for dinner. 


LISTENERS at post-dinner session include (from left) R. C. C. William Petersen of Irving Trust; Pres. C. M. Brinckerhoff of 
Kwei, student; Edward H. Green of Sullivan & Cromwell; Pres. Anaconda Co.; Vice-Pres. D. R. Arnold of Reuben Donnelly Corp, 
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ACTION 








AREA 


OF THE 
EXCITING 


OOS 


NEIGHBOR TO THE WORLD'S fastest growing 
markets—South and Central America—the Middle 
South's strategic location is one of the many 
advantages offered to expanding industry and 
business. Prepare for the 60’s with a location 
economically suited to serve these new markets. 


The Middle South, more than any other area in 
America, is geared in attitude and action to offer 
this special opportunity in this new decade. Share 
with us the exciting 60’s here in Arkansas, Louisiana 


and Mississippi. 


le Jouth 





Take a closer look at the Middle South. Write 

or visit the Middle South Area Office, 211 

International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 

MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

Jackson, Miss. 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La. 





from one end of the country to the 

other. For AT&T, this is an especial 

important problem though it aftects 

every big company to some deg 

The danger of losing vitality is m 
4 


- 


obvious and perhaps harder to combat 
at AT&T. It is an old company that 
has been established in its field for many 
years, and it is in a regulated industn 
where it woul eem, to the sual 

server, to lack the competition that 


spurs other compan 

But AT&T has not stood still with 
age. The growth of telephone service 
and the extensiv 
cal progress the company has made 
espec ially at its Bell Labs—seem to belie 
the idea that a giant regulated com- 
pany loses the will and abilitv to im 
prove and grow. And the important 
part Kappel has plaved in the dynamic 
development of AT&T would seem to 
make him 
about building vitality 


singularly qualified to talk 


° Specifics—] tr Kappel. vitalit is a 
broad concept indeed. He calls it the 
“power a business generates today that 
will assure its succ ind progr to- 
morrow.” But aft iccepting this 
wide-angle generalit there ar 
specific step that an executive must 
take, whether at AT&] r an ther 
company, to insu that talit S 
present ind flourishing Kappel ZCTOCS 
in on three major factors 
He savs an effective executive must 

¢ Recognize the forces both within 
the company and in the community at 
large that work against vitality 

e Hir nd promote people with 
great vitality and then t ly n 
tribute to the growth of their vitalit 

¢ Constantly check on all aspects 
of business operations in which vitalit 
or the lack of it ar ipt t how 
and make needed corrections fast 
e Stay Out of Ruts—In 
these are Kappel’s views 

The first sign of lost 

tendency of pt ple t ling t dw 
of doing things: so prog1 n 
habit of evervo1 n an 
Furthermot the pressut f th 
must not be allowed to retard thin! 


ing and planning for 
Of parti ular danger to a mpany 


as big as AT& he growth of insti 
tutionalism—a feeling that “the ym 
yanv is bigger than all of us.” In th 
] 2 


atmosphere people tend t think that 
what they do has no effect. M 


In a giant corporation—and elsewh 

are also prone to develop a low t 
ance for criticism lhe situation 
go so far that anv overt 


company affairs is viewed as just plain 
out of order.” 
Outside the iI 
factors that tend to sap vitalitv. A} 
ticular dange1 pecialization be 


it “can seriously weaken an individual 
understanding 
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“Quality Steels are essential at General Fireproofing— 
we can rely on Sharon for the best” —J, L. MILLS, Vice President 


in Charge of Purchases 


“At General Fireproofing we make products that must absorb above-average punishment, yet function 
perfectly and hold their appearance years on end,” says Vice President J. L. Mills. “Steel of exacting 
tolerance and excellent finish is vital to our needs. We get this quality, consistently, from the Sharon 
Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa.” 


SHARON Quel STEEL “# 











Getting the 
most out of 
depreciation 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


Today’s tax laws and regulations 
permit you to recover more of the 
cost of a depreciable item in the 
early years of its use than you for- 
merly could. 


Adjustments in remaining lives 


Depreciation is computed on the 
estimated useful life of an asset. The 
regulations carry forward the previ- 
ously expressed philosophy about 
making periodic adjustments in the 
estimate of remaining lives. One 
provision which should not be over- 
looked states: ““The estimated re- 
maining useful life may be subject 
to modification by reason of condi- 
tions known to exist at the end of 
the taxable year and shall be rede- 
termined when necessary regardless 
of the method of computing depreci- 
ation. However, the estimated re- 
maining useful life shall be redeter- 
mined only when the change in useful 
life is significant and there is a clear 
and convincing basis for the rede- 
termination.” 

How can you tell when “‘signifi- 
cant”’ adjustments may be made in 
the depreciation provision? One in- 
stance would be when modernization 
or changes in methods or products 
make existing assets obsolete sooner 
than originally assumed. Another 
would be multiple-shift operations 
which increase the wear and tear and 
shorten the life of machinery. 


Need for item control 


The adjustment of remaining lives 
will be easier to determine—and to 
support —under item control of de- 
preciation than it will be under group, 
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composite or classified accounts. 
Attention can then be concentrated 
on specific items rather than on a 
conglomerate group of assets with 
varying life expectancies. 

When you keep a detailed prop- 
erty record, with true item control 
of depreciation, it is easier to verify 
the assets periodically and to review 
and adjust the remaining useful lives 
as conditions warrant. 

x *%* * 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about 
assets and the adequacy of depreciation 
provisions. Conclusions are reached only 
after careful consideration of all factual 
data. An American Appraisal report repre- 
sents more than half a century of experience 
in the field of valuation for purposes of 
taxes, property control, accounting, insur- 
ance and corporate financing. 


th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 

SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Washington 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City 

Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles 

Boston Dallas New Orleans 

Buffalo Detroit New York 

Chicago 

Subsidiary: Canadian Apprais Comp 
Ltd. Montreal an 


a ee ee 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your Booklet No. 501, ‘‘Depreciation in 
Our Present Economy.” 


Name 
Firm 
PN OP EE date betéeneesckncences 
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ties as a human being.” In addition, 
present-day pressures on school systems, 
from individual parents and the m- 
munity as a whole, sometimes result in 
acceptance of mediocre standards that 
depress vitality 

¢ Bell’s Answer—Since people make 
business 
business, the Bell System tries to 
build the vitality of its 
Managers at all 
wrestle with 


ind vital people mak: 


emplo 
levels are made 
issignmenfts 
regular iobs, either 
These projects can 
AT&T can 
to a particulat tvp of 
customer, or esoteric, such as finding 
out if profit affects “corpora itizen- 
ship.” 

The general aim of such 
to set demanding goals, 
tudes of independenc ind dem 
the best of individuals at all tin 
ill factors that build vitality 
¢ Checkups by the Brass—F'inall 
management executives must mak 
constant check on all busin 
tions that may reflect vitality. 
Profit, for one thing, is cl 


the context 
alone or in 
be concrete, such as how 


Improve SCTVICt 


busine 


row. But 


keep a bu 

Anoth 
favorable clim f pu 
(his climate 


davs, and this |] 


business 

1as an adver 

business vitality 

e Talk After Talk—After the conclu- 

sion of each lecture, Kappel and about 
} 


70 invites ruests headed for the Co- 


lumbia Men’s Faculty 
tinue the discu 
About 40 
dinner and 
At one 


cuest list 


t i 


representing 
ictivity 'y 
turers, U.S 
Pont’s Greenev ere O 
were C. M Til rhoff, 
Anaconda Co.; E. H. Gre 
the New York law firm of Sulliva 
Cromwell; C. J. Myvers. «¢ rman of 
New York Life Insurance Co.; L. A. 
Petersen, president of Ot levator 
Co.; and W. FE. Petersen, president of 
Irving Trust Co 

In this session, the subject of vi- 
tality was almost « ympletely ignored, 
but the talk reflected the influence of 
the lecture nevertheless 
¢ Books and B-Schools—After some dis- 
cussion of stockholders’ meetings, the 
executives turned a critical eve on man- 
igement textbooks and graduate busi- 
ness schools. This touched on a point 
made by Kappel in his lecture that 
ifternoon: “I have found verv little in 
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KINAMATIC 
Speed Variator 


industry's most versctile electric 
drive. 1—500-hp- Features Kina- 
matic motor-generator conversion. 
Speed range up to 200:1. Precise 
regulation. Regeneration. Wide 
variety of power unit, motor and 
control modifications available. 
Write for Bulletin GEA-6643*. 











High quality electronic drive 
hp. Wide speed range 
mall, lightweight. General Purpose 
and High Performance types. Write 
for Bulletin GEA-7018 and GEA-7019* 
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General Electric adjustable-speed drives are available for 
every performance level, every price range to help you boost 
output, improve quality, increase machine flexibility, reduce 
installation costs, cut your maintenance budget, add substantial 
profits to your business. 


To make possible these advantages, your General Electric 
sales engineer is backed by an experienced team of adjustable- 
speed drive specialists—men who work constantly to help 
you get more out of your machines. 


They offer an unbiased, analytical evaluation of your require- 
ments—recommend the adjustable-speed drive that meets the 
demands of your application most completely and economically. 
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sealed silicon rectifiers: | 
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* Write to Section 821-4, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


In Canada, write Canadian General Electric 


Peterborough, Ontari« 


++ Trademark of General Electric Company. 








RESEARCH 


In product research, G.E. 


invests more than three 
times the industry aver- 
age. You benefit from the 
most modern features in 
your G-E drive. 


| specific 


General Electric industry and appli- 
cation specialists, familiar with your 
production process, assure proper 
selection and design of G-E adjust- 
able-speed drives to 
application 


meet your 


requirements. 





network 
‘round 


G.E.’s__ service 
offers three-way 
the-clock’ assistance: start- 
up service, productive 
maintenance assistance and 
complete repair service. 


Skilled G-E workers, modern pro- 
duction facilities, standardized com- | 
ponents and latest testing methods | 
combine to give you high-quality, | 
adjustable-speed drive equipment, | 
shorter delivery time, lower prices. 
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special industry application 
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ackaged drives and components, call your nearby General 
lectric sales engineer. ADJUSTABLE SPEED, a new 


booklet which outlines G.E.’s complete line of modern 


Reliable power conversion for main, 


packaged adjustable-speed drives, is also available to help 
you modernize for profits. Ask for Bulletin GEA-6999*. 
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the literature of management that has 
helped me to be a better manager.’ He 
went on to sav that to help build 
vitality, ‘““business organizations, in- 
cluding my own, might well do a lot 
more to study their own important ex- 
perience and write about it so that all 
might profit by it.” 

With more than a little relish, the 
executives attacked most management 
books as having little value because 
people without business experience usu- 
ally wrote them, and the subject defied 
rational analysis anyway. As one com- 
pany president said: “We just don’t 
know the qualities one must have to 
become an executive or how one be- 
comes an executive.” Said one chair- 
man of the board of a billion-dollar 
company: “It’s the seat of your pants 
that tells vou how.” One executive 
summed up the feeling about a well 
known textbook: “It’s not worth the 
powder to blow it up.” 

When one of three business students 
present asked if the executives really 
thought graduate business schools were 
worthless, Dean Courtnev C. Brown of 
Columbia B-School entered a spirited 
defense. The schools can do three im- 
portant jobs, he argued: 
© Acquaint students with the 
vocabularv and processes of manage- 
ment. 

¢ Develop _ intellectual 
that will be helpful later. 

¢ Help the student to think about 
some of the characteristics of his so- 
ciety that affect business and so help 
him develop ethical standards. 
¢ Profits Needed—At this point, the 
discussion turned back to Kappel and 
AT&T. One Columbia professor raised 
the issue of whether the earnings of 
regulated industries should be con 
trolled. Kappel had complained in his 
speech that many people thought his 
business one “where money is plenti 
ful, and the revenue flows in without 
vour having to fight for it.”” He argued 
that in order to serve the public prop 
erly, the telephone companies needed 
profits as high as successful nonregu 
lated industries. And he said that if 
AT&T were allowed higher earnings in 
prosperity vears, telephone rates could 
be reduced and more money spent on 
research. 

Several dissenters in the group argued 
that if greater amounts of money were 
spent on research, at least, the company 
could use the expense to get increases 
in its regulated rates and so maintain its 
profit. Thev pointed out that current 
regulations had not interfered with the 
operation of the successful Bell Labs. 

Winding up the meeting, the execu- 
tives discounted the idea that com- 
puters would ever take over their jobs. 
The vitality of executive decisions, thev 
agreed, would always be the critical 
factor in business growth. END 
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These are Horton® elevated tanks. . . out- 
standing examples of CB&I ingenuity and 
creative Craftsmanship in Steel. 

Each represents a sound investment in 
plant security and sales promotion. It pro- 
vides a constant supply for a private water 
system ... plus valuable “‘skyline’’ adver- 
tising for a product or service. And most 
have effected a reduction in plant fire in- 
surance premiums. 

Many of America’s leading companies 
have found protection and promotion a 
mighty wise combination . . . so will yours. 


Write today for more information and the 3 


new brochure: Tanks that Advertise. 


i 
e1" 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ...and Industry at Large. 


© 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 











Cuicaco Brioce & Iron ComPaANy 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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the big wheel 


Ever try to steer a thirty-ton truck? 
The big wheel answers to your lightest touch— 
You wonder how you'd guide its massive power. 


But there are those who know 

the ways of trucks— 
Know and respect them for the things they are, 
Symbols of hope and harvest, peace and plenty, 
Rolling reports of a nation on the move. 


This is America, the shipments going 
Where the people need them 
and the markets wait. 
This is America, the lights blinking 
As truckers say hello on lonely hills. 
The nation needs the trucker and his steed— 
Needs his easy knowledge of the road, 
And how to get the goods from here to there. 
The people watch him pass and speculate 
On where he’s bound and when he'll come again. 


This is America, the brawny arm 

Sure of the wheel and certain of the road. 
This 1s America, and it’s a better land 

For the kind of men who haul the heavy loads 
And the kind of skill that keeps them 


on their way. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 
Advertising Dept. G-2 
P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Florida 





Reprints suitable for framing are available on request © 1960 RSI 


























Buying Begins at Home 


Most companies don’t openly 
pressure workers to buy their 
products—but they’re usually 
“encouraged” to do so. 


Emplovee discounts are an old Ameri- 
can custom, and one that most com- 
panies are happv to go along with. For 
one thing, the practice encourages em- 
plovees to buy the “home” brand and 
—particularly when the product lines are 
varied—such buving can be substantial. 

Radio Corp. of America recently 

plaved a variation on this theme to 
promote sales of its color television sets. 
The company is giving its personnel an 
especially low price—on casy_ terms. 
Employees can pav for the sets through 
pavcheck deductions over 36 months, 
with no downpavment. The idea, savs 
an RCA spokesman, is to spread color 
TV about so that emplovees will talk 
it up to their friends. 
* Tacit Understanding—While it’s un- 
usual for a company deliberately to use 
emplovee sales to boost. its product, 
there often is a tacit understanding—at 
least among company executives—that 
workers will shy awav from the com- 
petitor’s product. . 

ihe auto makers are among those 
that most strongly “expect” emplovees 
to buy the brand they are helping to 
make. 
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They usually get a helping hand from 
the unions on this stand, too. ‘The Ford 
UAW 600 local in Detroit—through 
union newspaper articles—periodicalls 
reminds members to buy Ford cars, 
pointing out that the more Fords sold, 
the more jobs for Local 600 members. 
In at least one case, union support led 
to loss of jobs for auto workers who re- 
fused to drive the cars thev made. 

In 1953, the South Bend Studebaker 
local ordered all members to make sure 
their cars were Studebakers. When a 
few workers refused to trade in com- 
petitors’ cars, the union demanded their 
dismissal. ‘he company complied, and 
the National Labor Relations Board up- 
held the firing on the ground that the 
other workers would not work with the 
mavericks 
e Pressure Is Subtle—The mavericks 
usually are few, although pressure to 
buy is generally more subtle. One 
General Motors man, for instance, was 
promoted and moved into the Cadillac 
division. No one told him he had to 
buv a Cadillac, but after he had been 
on the job a week his new boss casually 
mentioned, “By the wav, vour new 
car is waiting down in the garage any 
time vou want to pick it up.” ‘That ac- 
counted for a heftv chunk of his first- 
vear pay raise. 

Vendors to the Detroit companies 
have long understood the importance of 


driving the right car to the nght plant. 
That’s why some steel suppliers keep 
pools of various-make autos in Detroit 
—salesmen fly to town, pick up the 
proper brand of auto for each visit. 
Some vendors, in desperation, have 
switched to foreign makes, feeling that 
they mav be less offensive to the pros- 
pective customer than a U.S. compe- 
titor’s car would be. 

But as common as such “brand 
lovaltv” worries are in Detroit (and on 
Madison Ave., where “Use Thy Clients’ 
Products” is a commandment), they 
are by no means restricted to Auto 
Town. BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked 
to companies and to employees across 
the country, and found the same _pat- 
tern: Management “expects’’ employees 
to use the company product—and the 
products of the company’s customers. 

A Milwaukee brewery comes right 
out with it in the handbook given to 
all new workers: “Emplovees are ex- 
pected to support the company’s prod- 
uct.” But such candor is unusual. 

Unusual, too, is the du Pont policy. 
“Our management has more important 
things to do than snooping into the 
buving habits of our 90,000 employees,” 
one official said. 

More typical is the stand taken at 
Philco Corp. The company has no 
policy on such matters, management 
insists, but when asked whether any 
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The GRADUATE SCHOOL of 


SALES MANAGEMENT « 


Syracuse University 


MARKETING 


+ 
June 7-23, 1960 


Marketing executives with middle and top management responsibilities are 
invited to submit their applications for this outstanding course 
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the professional level. NSE’s Graduate 


through free interchange under competent guidance in the problems 
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behavior iddition 
of human relations nd managerial 
skills to the executive's technical and sales 
skills. Emphasis is on executive decision- 
making 


TEACHING METHODS emphasize ahighly 
individual approach and maximum par- 
ticipation. Case studies, role playing, and 
realistic workshop sessions will again be 
supplemented with nalysis on 
the Univac 
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Wassell “Work Stations” deliver 
80% more per payroll dollar! 


Wassell Rotor-File Desks are neither 
desks nor files, according to Vernon H. 
Van Diver, co-publisher of Brad-Vern’'s 
Reports — they are “work stations”, of 
which he says, “I know of no other way 
millions of bits of data can be kept 


WASSELL 


NAME 


instantly accessible during processing.” 

If you’d like to investigate these 
amazing time and accuracy savings, use 
the coupon below for Wassell’s free 
32-page book, “Work Organizers for the 
Sixties.” 


ORGANIZATION, INC.! 


DEPT. W-5A * WESTPORT. CONN. * CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 
Please send me “Work Organizers for the Sixties’ 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





cITY 


ZONE STATE 








94 Va mdqcement 


Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. 








. . . most employees con- 
sider the buying of company 
brands just a customary 
thing... 


(STORY on page 93) 
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“In half an hour, she’ll dock right at our new plant” 


; 


ee 


Your deepwater plant site and your favorite water sport 
can be only minutes apart in Virginia’s Hampton Roads 
area. From beach or boat basin or even your front porch, 
you can see the parade of modern freighters that links 
this busy port directly to some 300 world markets .. . 
with a sailing on the average of every hour the year 
around. @ Ask VEPCO about the excellent rail, highway 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIliton 9-1411 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOWATTS DUE TO REACH 2,580,000 KILOWATTS BY 1962 Frenktin 





and airline service . . . the mild climate . . . the friendly 
communities and thrifty government that have combined 
to bring many nationally known industries to this key 
area. And without cost or obligation, let VEPCO be your 
confidential scout for a 


ee ee ee 
HAMPTON ROADS 


deep water plant site here. 
Write, wire or phone soon. 























EVCLID'S GREATER DIMENSION 
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protects profits on a wide range of work 


...@ complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations. .. 
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Wherever big loads of earth, rock, ore and other materials 
must be moved in mines and quarries, in heavy construction, 
and on industrial operations, Euclids get more work done at 
lower cost. That’s one of the reasons why they’re such an 
important part of the profit picture for users of heavy earth- 
moving equipment everywhere. 


Euclid’s greater dimension... over 25 years of specialized 
experience in building off-highway equipment exclusively... 
a wide range of sizes, types and models...and an experienced 
world-wide dealer organization... helps owners beat the profit 
squeeze. If you’re faced with increased labor and material 
costs on one hand, and low competitive bid prices on the 
other, you've got to have equipment that gives the best 
return on investment. 


The Euclid dealer in your area will be glad to provide facts 
and figures on the complete line of ‘“‘Euc”’ self-powered 
Scrapers, Crawler Tractors, Rear-Dump and Bottom-Dump 
Haulers. His staff of experienced equipment men will help 
with any application, parts or service problem you may have. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
‘Cleveland 17, Ohio 


—eucuio 





Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 
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... there are employees who 
turn down discounts be- 
cause they just don’t like 
the product... 

(STORY on page 93) 


the foreign car, too—bought a Plymouth 
because “it wouldn’t look right for the 
president of an American firm to drive 
around the city in a European car.” 
An executive of one auto parts maker 
that had been badly hurt by foreign 
competition made his wife return a 
pair of picture frames that she bought 
before she noticed they were stamped 
“Made in Japan.” 
¢ Better Deal Outside—With big dis 
count houses and cut-price dealers 
springing up around the country, com 
panies frequently have trouble keeping 
the employees’ discounts (generally be- 
tween 20% and 25%, according to a 
National Industrial Conference Board 
study) up with the reductions they can 
get at outside stores. Chrysler Corp., 
for instance, is the only one of the 
Big Three to give discounts to all em 
ployees, but its standard off list is no 
particular carrot; most Detroit dealers 
regularly knock off more than that 
e Rebels—Even with discounts, ther 
are employees who turn down com- 
pany products not for ideological rea 
sons, but because they just don’t like 
the product. An engineer for an ele 
tronics company, for instance, asked if 
he used its components in his hi-fi 
set-up scoffed, “No! Our equipment 
is O.K. as far as it goes, but except 
maybe for the speakers, I wouldn't have 
any of it in my system.” The public 
relations manager for one Midwestern 
feeder airline that uses DC-3s always 
flies the Stratocruisers of a national 
competitor—even between cities that 
his own line services. “I just can’t stand 
those DC-3s,” he says. The president 
of one brewery generally drinks gin—to 
the consternation of the advertising ac- 
count executive who switched from 
bourbon to beer when his agency 
landed the account 

There are philosophical mavericks— 
those men who make a point of not 
buying the company’s products lest 
they feel themselves kept men. One 
General Motors engineer in Rochester, 
N. Y., savs that a major reason hx 


belled and went elsewhere to work is 


his feeling that “anything but a GM 

car in the parking lot almost invariably 

gives rise to gentle hints to the own 
An executive at one Canadian 

ery managed to reach his own personal 


compromise. Entertaining a guest in 
the company lounge, he drank beer 
until 5 p.m., then switched to whiskey 
“What I drink after 5 o'clock is my 


own business,” he explained. €ND 
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Accept this 
silver- dollar 





















World’s fastest desk calculator 


A Marchant calculator operates at twice the highest speed of any 
other calculator. The fully automatic transflo model, 
trated, also has an exclusive transfer key that eliminates many 
hand operations from chain figuring, such as invoice multiplica- 
tions followed by discounts and taxes. This feature alone can cut 


your figuring time 25% or more! 


MARCHANT 





Fine calculators and adding machines 


of advanced design 


aNNip, 
- % 









Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar in heavy Lucite 


a Marchant 
can cut your 


machine that turns out more work faster. 
We'll give you a beautiful and unusual 


figuring time 
25% or more! 


fou can profit by using a Marchant figuring 


..and see how 


Silver-Dollar Paperweight, just for seeing this 
happen on typical figuring jobs of your own. 
See how a fast-stepping Marchant calculator 
would save you time and money by slashing 


costly overhead. 
There’s a Marchant model specially 


time-payment and leasing plans. 
Generous trade-ins, too. 


a handsome block of jewel-clear Lucite. No printing or 


illus- advertising. A distinctive, where-can-I-get-one-like-it 


conversation piece for your desk or home. 
Attach coupon to your business 
letterhead and 
mail today! 


Marchant Division of fs/c/m Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
Oakland 8, California 
Please instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar 


Paperweight when it is convenient for me to try a Marchant Transflo calculator 
on my own figurework, without obligation. 





NAME 





TITLE 





Request honored only when made with this coupon, with name and title filled in and 
business letterhead attached. Limited stock—offer subject to supply on hand. B-5 


designed for your kinds of figuring, and it is 
easy to own on your choice of a variety of 


Send for your paperweight today! 


Receive a gleaming, American silver dollar encased in 








In Management 


Women Administrators Find Wider Field 
For Jobs, But Few Rise Very High 


Women administrators, once relegated to personnel 
departments, colleges, and retail stores, are not so easily 
typed any more. Checking up on the 816 women who 
graduated from the Harvard-Radcliffe Program in Busi 
ness Administration between 1938 and 1958, the pro 
gram’s director, Christine Hobart, found they have been 


branching out into increasing] 


diverse careers. 

Few have made their way into top or even middle 
reports in the Journal of College 
Only a handful carn $10,000 a year or more. 
But in the lower-level staff and administrative brackets 
they are likely to pop up almost anywhere 

of the program’s working alumnae 
were in personnel work; 10‘ were in educational admin- 
istration; 8% held cleri Now the 


¢ 


proportion in the personnel field is down to 17%; in 


management, sh« 
Placement 


len vears ago, 36% 
il and secretarial jobs 
in the clerical 


categorv, down to 5% Filling the breach are such 


issignments as research and 17%) and admin 


educational administration, down to 4°; 


inalvsis 
istrative assistance (16% 

Ihe most notable change is the wav the Radcliffe 
program’s products have been invading the financial 
community. Only 5% 
o1 before 1952 went to work for banks, investment firms, 
\ fourth of the 1958 gradu- 
tes did, and now 17‘ of the emploved graduates 
ollect their 
\lostly they are researchers o1 


of the women who graduated in 


ind insurance companies 
financial institutions. 
issistants, but four are 
full-fledged security analvsts and three are brokers. 

Ihe group’s administrative training seems to have 
paid off. Thirteen per cent hold managerial jobs, com- 
pared to about 7% of other emploved women college 
graduates. The Radcliffe program's 
ludes the president of a towing 


paychecks from 


alumnae roster in 
company, a vice-presi 
lent of a public relations firm, an associate partner in a 
nanagement consulting firm, and an associate partner 


of a television produc tion compan\ 


Workers Found Happier With Automation; 
Those Who Don’t Get It Are Depressed 


Boosters for automation have been arguing that it will 
make workers happier because their jobs will be more 
challenging and their working conditions will be pleas- 
anter. University of Michigan researchers, studving the 
results of automation in an clectric utility, 
ome support for this claim 

But there were complications, Floyd C. Mann and 
L.. Richard Hoffman report in a new book, Automation 
ind the Worker (Henry Holt & Co., Inc Automation 
did improve the working climate in the plant that got 
But the morale of employees in a 


came up with 


the new equipment 
on-automated plant went down 


oO 


With automation, jobs were broader and more varicd 
and the workers found them more interesting and more 
satisfying. Because work stations were physically more 
concentrated, the employee group was more cohesive 
And because the smaller size of the work force reduced 
the number of levels of supervision yNmMunication 
were better and foremen had more status 


Even in the new plant, all was not rosy. Centralization 
ot maintenance services produced discontent and conflict. 
Despite careful training, workers were tense in their new 
jobs. 


But the real problem was the old plant. There thi 
workers felt thev had lost prestigé they feared that th 
jobs were less secure 

In planning for automation, the autho 
management should not get so involved with the prob 
lems of the new plant that it neglects “the realities of th 
total organization.” “Focusing on the po yf innova 
tion,” they warn, “fails to prevent the devel ent of 
disturbing conditions” in other areas 

* = * 
Management Briefs 

The downward trend in freshman engineccring enro! 
ments will probablv be reversed next fall, savs the Engi 
necring Manpower Commission of the I:ngineers Joint 
Council. After rising steadily for seven vears, th 


of entering enginecring classes dropped 11.16 in 195% 
and 3.4% in 1959. But next fall 83% of the 151 engi- 
neering schools surveved by the commission expect to 
maintain or increase their freshman enrollments. 


American companies are taking over the training of 
Dutch scientists and technicians in a novel program 
sponsored by the Netherland-America Foundation. Un 
der the plan, companies such as Continental Can Co 


and International Telephone & ‘Tclegraph ¢ mal 
tax-deductible donations to the Foundati vhich 1 
turn makes tax-free grants to the trainees, who have p 
for their own transportation to the U.S \t pres 
44 voung Dutch men and women arc tal 1 
more of on-the-job training under the program 


Going to college may hav 
tages for the aspiring executi yr] pita 
Corncll Medical Center study suggests. Comparing two 


otherwise similar groups of junior execut 
sisting of high school graduates and f college m 
the doctors found that the non-college 1 had m 


minor and chronic illnesses 
ness Although the two groups had similat icts. the hicl 
school grads ate lighter breakfa ict in m 


between-meal snacks, and smoked mor« 


Small businessmen are afraid of management consult 
ants, [larvey C. Krentzman, president of Advanced \I 
ind John N. Samaras, Harva 


agement Associates, In 


Rusiness School doctoral student, concluded aft 
vev of 700 managers of small compani | 
in the \Mav-June issue of the Harvard Bu Re 
that small businessmen fear high f 
on their own time, and leakage of inf t \I 
they tend to view the use of 
n of failure 
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... thanks to the packaging economy of CELLOPHAN 


Yes, the cellophane used to wrap all these 
cigarettes costs less than one cent. But equally 
as important to cigarette manufacturers is the 
superb freshness, flavor and aroma retention 
of cellophane—its sparkling transparency 

and its efficiency on the fastest packaging 
machines in the world. For cellophane has 
a potential speed of 300 wraps a minute on 
such machines. What does it all mean? Tot 

packaging economy! That’s why you see 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 


cigarettes in cellophane only. Regardless of 
your product, you'll do well to choose it, too. 
We offer a complete packaging service to 
assist you and demonstrate how Avisco cello- 
phane, plain or printed, will answer your 
requirements better and more economically 
than any other packaging material. Phone or 
write us for an appointment with our repre- 
sentative in your area or a selected cello- 


phane converter ecializing in your field. 


VISION, 1lé ENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHiILAD 
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ith Mobil Program 


At Borg-Warner Corporation’s Pesco Products Division, Mobil helps cut 
maintenance costs, increase production 


Pesco Products ranks with the nation’s foremost 
suppliers of components and systems for aircraft 
and space-vehicles . must maintain exacting 
product reliability and rigid schedules. To help 
meet these critical requirements, Pesco turned to 
a Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication. 
Mobil engineers began a program of analysis 
and study of Pesco maintenance and lubrication 
procedures in cooperation with Pesco personnel. 
The improved methods, schedules, and recom- 


mendations that resulted brought Pesco mainte- 
nance to a new standard of efficiency and econ 
omy. Special areas of assistance by Mobil included 
instruction of maintenance crews, lubrication 
charts and recommendations, and problem-solv- 
ing in high-cost areas. In 20 months, the Mobil 
Program saved Pesco $11,735. 

To find out how a Mobil Program may benefit 


your plant, write for an informative brochure. Or 


call your local Mobil representative. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





1. Sticking clutch plates on automatic screw ma- 
chines posed costly maintenance problem for Pesco. 
Mobil traced the trouble to the oil used for machine 
lubrication . . . supplied a dual purpose fluid that 
eliminated the clutch problem, prevented loss of the 
cutting oil effectiveness as well 
20 months. 


. saved $3,528 in 





2. In Pesco’s chucking department, lathes would 


not hold tolerance during the warmup because of 
oil characteristics. Mobil product eliminated the 
problem . . . saved Pesco $1,072 in lost production 
time. And on automatic chuckers, a Mobil hydraulic 
oil ended recurrent pressure losses *. . sav ed $1,960 
in maintenance costs in 20 months. 





3. On Pesco’s hydraulic machinery, oil deterioration 
led to sticky valves, erratic operation, machine tool 
shutdowns. Mobil trained plant personnel in pre- 
ventive maintenance procedures, recommended 
proper fluids .. . cut hydraulic maintenance by 40%. 


t Lubrication 


4. Mobil studied Pesco’s oil usage patterns . 
recommended bulk storage for certain petroleum 
products. Bulk delivery differential and reduced 
handling costs totaled $880 for Pesco Products Divi- 
sion in the first year alone. 








Built fou the Present... Engineored, for the 


FUTURE 





PARKERSBURG METAL BUILDINGS 


Parkersburg Metal Buildings were designed with your future in mind. 
Quickly and economically constructed to serve your present needs, a 
Parkersburg building can continue to grow as your business or industry 
grows, adapting easily to your special requirements...and always at 
minimum cost. Many years from today, your first Parkersburg building 
will still be as attractive in appearance, as troublefree in service as 
your latest Parkersburg building. Call your authorized dealey-erector 
now... his name is listed in the yellow pages... or contact Parkersburg 
for full details about the most complete line of metal buildings in 
the industry. 







Get The FULL-LINE ADVANTAGES 


@ A size and type to meet your specific 
requirements 

@ Expandable to meet your growth 

@ Flexible for your unusual problems 


@ Durably built for your climate without 
premium cost 


@ Quick construction saves you valuable 
time and money 


ARKERSBURG 


METAL BUILDINGS | 


Building Division ¢ The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company © Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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Crucial Test for McDonald 


@ Insurgents are increasingly active within USW; 
their strength will be tested in mid-June local elections. 


@ By July 1, the important union-public-company 


study group set up to work out a new formula in industrial 


relations at Kaiser must make a report on its progress. 


@ If the study group report produces a spectacular 
formula, USW Pres. McDonald would be a big winner; if not, 
he is more vulnerable to attack than ever. 


With the possible exception of Presi- 
dential hopefuls, it’s unlikely that any- 
one in the United States will be busier, 
for the next 120 davs, than Pres. David 
J. McDonald of the United Steel- 
workers. 

McDonald’s hopes for a restful sum- 
mer after the trouble-filled one in 1959 
were dashed last weekend. About 75 
USW insurgents met in Pittsburgh to 
organize for another test of the inter- 
national union’s policies—and_ possibly 
to unseat McDonald’s leadership. The 
insurgent group poses a problem that 
will continue through the USW elec- 
tion early in 1961. At the same time, 
McDonald will have plenty of other 
problems. The timetable looks like this: 

¢ Two weeks hence, Negroes in 
unions will organize a puzzling new 
faction (BW —Apr.30°60,p139). Some 
efforts are being made to tie the USW 
insurgents to the new Negro American 
Labor Council, even though both parties 
deny there’s any move, now, to do so. 
Within USW, concern about NALC is 
already developing. It would worsen if 
an insurgent-NALC tie is worked out. 

¢ By mid-June USW local unions 
will elect officers. The insurgents expect 
to make substantial gains. The inter- 
national union faces numerous. grass- 
roots fires kindled by strike and con- 
tract dissatisfaction. 

¢ By July 1, the public-union-com- 
pany committee charged with working 
out a new corporate way of life for 
Kaiser Stee] Corp. must report to Kaiser 
and USW. That deadline is as strategic 
as any McDonald has faced for vears. 

¢ And by July 15, McDonald 
either must turn up a formula under 
which Pittsburgh Steel Co. can lower 
its labor costs or allow the company to 
go ahead with its own proposal for cut- 
ting incentive rates selectively. 

McDonald must meet and master 
these deadlines during a quarter when 
steel employment will be sagging visibly, 
as the mills shed 15 to 20 points from 
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their handsome first-quarter operating 
rate of about 94%. 

For the remainder of the summer, 
McDonald must plan and organize 
USW’s biennial convention, which 
will open Sept. 19 at Atlantic Citv. The 
convention, of course, will be a key to 
the referendum on USW officers, which 
will take place next February. 


|. Oh, Mister! 


If they work at it intelligently and 
hard, the USW insurgents can make it 
a long, tough summer for McDonald. 
They got at the task by picking a new 
name—Organization for Membership 
Rights, or OMr, which they'll promote 
as “Oh, Mister!” 

As well as getting a new name to 
replace the outworn “Dues Protest” 
label, the insurgents: 

¢ Reelected Donald C. Rarick as 
international chairman, after avoiding 
what could have been some divisive or- 
ganizational pitfalls. 

¢ Laid out, by resolutions, a plat- 
form that could make trouble for both 
steel management and labor if it’s sold 
articulately to the rank-and-file. 
¢ Importance to Management—l'or 
management men, the key to the OMr- 
USW struggle is this: 

McDonald is in mid-passage on a pro- 
gram that he hopes will mend labor- 
management relations in steel; minimize 
strikes and the self-defeating form of 
contract negotiations that sometimes 
make strikes inevitable; and reconcile 
the union’s fear of technological unem- 
ployment and management’s insistence 
on cost-cutting. 

OMkr, on the other hand, will be 
selling rank-and-filers a program de- 
signed to thwart exactly what McDon- 
ald is trying to sell. 

If OMr plays down its factional, 
intra-union fight with McDonald and 
instead plays up effectively its drive to 
protect jobs, it will be availing itself of 


the issue on which the USW member- 
ship closed ranks and fought out last 
vear’s 116-day strike. 

¢ Progress Report—-The McDonald- 
supported joint committee charged with 
trying to create a new bargaining climate 
for the steel industry must report by 
Nov. 30. That report will show ex- 
actly what McDonald has accomplished 
—whether costs have been cut enough to 
avoid a steel price increase; whether 
there’s to be any continuing, effective 
communication between industry and 
union; whether the parties can arrive 
at contract-negotiation time with 
enough mutual understanding and trust 
to bargain out all details before an on- 
rushing deadline forces a strike. 

Immediately following that Nov. 30 
report, nominations for international 
union offices will be made and cam- 
paigning will start in deadly earnest for 
USW’s February referendum. Whether 
McDonald succeeds or fails, whether or 
not he has any USW-industry coopera- 
tion to report, the OMr will have a new 
target in its drive to save mill jobs. 
¢ OMkr Threat—If McDonald has made 
an effective trade with the industry, 
OMkr could charge that he should have 
been fighting management to protect 
workers against further automation. If 
he hasn’t anything significant to report, 
the OMr pitch can be that McDonald 
has demonstrated his inability to sell 
even his own program. 

All this, of course, is dependent on 
whether OMr spends the next six 
months convincing rank-and-filers that 
it is out to protect mill-workers’ jobs. 
If it concentrates on a “We-hate- 
McDonald” campaign, the threat will 
be less imposing. 


ll. Save Those Jobs! 


OMkr’s platform contains a number 
of provisions that would make any un- 
ion administrator’s hair stand on end 
—for compulsory strike votes, election 
of union staff men, and so forth. But 
these are just the “damn you Dave” 
window dressing. The proposals that 
make OMnr’s position really critical to 
management include these eight: 

e A six-hour day at eight-hour pay. 

¢ Local ratification of contracts 
the international makes. This point 
contributed to Pittsburgh Plate’s four- 
month strike in 1958-59. 

¢ The vesting of pensions. 

¢ Contractual guarantees on _hir- 
ing members of minority groups. 

e Marked relaxation of retirement 
qualifications. 

¢ Changes in the elaborate griev- 
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THAT LIFTS... 
o REACHES... 
SWINGS... 
The Transveyor's compact reach type mechanism permits 
greater utilization of existing storage space and the higher 
stacking of loads...lifts up to 189 inches available. It liter- 
ally reaches around corners...forks swing in unison right 
or left up to 30°...one control operates the swing and 
reach type mechanisms simultaneously or individually. 
a 
U 
T 
° 
M 
A 
T 
i 
c 
MODEL ESRF 
can handle various sizes 
of pailets and skids... 
work with any existing 
rack or stacking instal- 
lation...and eliminate 
space between loads... 
because the base arms 
do not straddle the load. 
Load tilt device avail- 
able as an optional 
feature. Capacities up 
to 4,000 pounds. 
SS a ee ee ree 
AUTOMATI Cc | Please rush complete information on | 
TRANSPORTATION | Automatic's Triple Action Truck, Model ESRF | 
COMPANY ie catnibadieieabaaiedeee a 
Division of The Yale & Towne ! | 
Manufacturing Company ] TITLE ———— - —— | 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. EO [ FIRM sana ictal RS ae ical | 
Chicago 20, Illinois | | 
, ] AovDRESS_ = | 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDEROF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS CITY & ZONE —_—  —_ | 
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ince procedure that would make life 


more difficult for management 
e Local ratification of anything 
that develops out of McDonald’s hu- 
man relations committee campaign with 
the industry 
e USW control of any work done 

in steel plants by outside contractors 

So not only McDonald and his in- 
ternational union hierarchy will be 
sweating hard if OMnr sells its “save 
those jobs” pitch successfully to rank 
and-file steelworkers. Management will 
be, too 
e Steel Position—All the time that 
OMr will be campaigning, steel em 
ployment is going to be at its lowest 
ebb, even though it'll pick up some 
late this year. Steel, which is spend 
ing heavily on cost-cutting plant and 
equipment, can’t escape this paradox 
It really will be in trouble on cost-cut 
ting if OMr should win an international 
ofice—or even make significant gain 
in local and district offices. But just 
about the most dangerous thing it could 
do would be to help McDonald win 

Steel people make no bones of th 
fact that while McDonald is a fright 
fully expensive union leader to live with 
he’s to be preferred to a new unknown 
militant who would be ymmitted te 
fight the industry on automation 
¢ Insurgents’ Problems—While | steel- 
men and McDonald face problems 
OMk is not without perils of its own. 
Its organizing convention avoided sig 
nificant factionalism, but the possibili 
ties of it wer plain to see. On fou 
separate issues—three of them involving 
personalities—the organizing meeting 
went into protracted debate that could 
be resolved only through counted votes 

Ihe deference which OMr leadet 
paid to each other was so meticulou 


that there was nothing close to an open 
fight on the fl But it was plain that 
OMkr does not now hat 1 cohesive 
national leadership team Rather, it 
has four capable individuals at its head, 
no one yf wh m h is an visible illianc 
with the other 

OMr Vice-Chmn. Anthonv Tomko 
and Chmn. Rarick often opposed each 
other, but each alwavs had a calculat 


ing eve on Secv. Nicholas Mamula, who 
beat Rarick for the chairm inship of th 


organizing convention reas. Frank 
O’Brien is a fourth strong leader. All 
ire presidents of big, important USW 
locals in the Pittsburgh area Each 
is a distinct threat to the USW admin 
istration were he to run for directo1 
of one of the critical districts involved. 


lll. Was Kaiser Wiser? 
Of all the crises McDonald faces thi 


this 
summer, it’s likely that the Julv 1 
deadline is the most critical—and poten- 
tially most rewarding 


The most widely touted portion of 
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\ HELMERICH & PAYNE, INC 
OIL AND GAS OPERATIONS 





They drill oil wells for other people 


They drill a lot for themselves, too. As a result, these operating managers of Helmerich & Payne will spend more than 
$4,000,000 this year for equipment and services. Almost $2,500,000 will be used in wiidcatting, to equip 35 new 
development wells, and to maintain 34 drilling rigs at home and abroad. Another $800,000 will be spent on water-flood 
operations on their own leases. As you might expect when this kind of money is involved, operating management makes 
the buying decisions on all but routine replacement equipment. Their decisions will often be influenced by new develop- 
ments in any of the other segments of the oil business. Petroleum Week is the news magazine in which they find the kind 
of industry-wide information they need. If you sell anything that can help them do a better job, let them know about 
it in Petroleum Week, oil’s most readable magazine. 


PETROLEUM WEE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ([}} 
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time 
your most valuable 
raw material 





save it with 
the fully automatic... 


time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually . . . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 








; LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. | 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga | 
GENTLEMEN: 
Without obligation, please send me full 
| information, including prices, about | 
| the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
| Recorder. | 
| a | 
} Company_ Fs | 
|] SrReet ots | 
| oo ae Zone___STATE_ | 
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the Kaiser contract was the long-range 
study committee it established. 

¢ Work Starts—The committee has 
three representatives each of the public, 
the company, and the USW. Its char- 
ter is almost boundless—to recommend 
“a long-range plan for equitable shar- 
ing between the stockholders, the em- 
ployees and the public of the fruits of 
the company’s progress.” Work be- 
gan last March (BW —Mar.19’60,p29), 
and the efforts were aided by the stature 
of the public members—Dr. George W. 
Taylor, John Dunlop, and David Cole. 

From that charter, it’s plain that the 
committee’s area must include such 
things as pricing, profitability, in- 
come payout, and investment policy. 
lor management to invoke labor and 
public representatives to recommend 
policy involving such matters is pretty 
radical, but it’s inescapable in the Kaiser 
agreement. The pact adds this: 

“The formula shall give appropriate 
consideration to safeguarding the em- 
plovees against increases in the cost of 
living, to promoting stability of em 
ployment, to reasonable sharing of in- 
creased productivitv, labor cost sav- 
ings, to providing for necessary expan- 
sion and for assuring the company’s 
and the emplovees’ progress.” 

For the USW, too, it’s radical, be- 
cause: 

‘“.. . the parties by mutual agreement 
may incorporate an agreed-upon plan in 
substitution for the wage and cost-of- 
living provisions which would 
otherwise become effective on or after 
July 1, 1960.” 

In other words, if the committee 
turns up a formula embodying some- 
thing—not necessarily money—that Mc- 
Donald considers peculiarly strategic 
to his long-range plans, he could take 
it and turn back the average 8.6¢-wage 
boost due July 1. That would be a pretty 
radical choice for a labor leader facing 
election against known opposition. 
¢ McDonald’s Enthusiasm—For © six 
months, McDonald has been beating 
the drum about the possibilities latent 
in this Kaiser study committee. It’s 
true he hasn’t been at all specific about 
what new areas the July 1 formula 
might penetrate to vield something so 


good that a wage boost might be 
turned back. Even so, McDonald has 


embraced the long-range, tripartite 
study concept and tied it to the pros- 
pect that never again would there be a 
strike in an industry which, since 1945, 
has required a strike every three vears— 
six strikes totaling 290 days. 


IV. The Stakes 


When McDonald last fall pried 
Kaiser Steel loose from a monolithic 12 
company industry front—after 104 days 
of strike—it was natural for USW 
to boast that it had the strike won 


It wasn’t won, though. Federal courts 
upheld the Taft-Hartley injunction Mc- 
Donald fought so hard. The Kaiser 
defection did not fragment industry re- 
sistance. It took 70 more days, plus the 
intervention of a political administra- 
tion McDonald had criticized sharply, 
to end the strike. Thus, McDonald did 
not capitalize on the first opportunity 
he gained from the Kaiser settlement. 
¢ Time Factor—That’s why McDonald 
just about has to win big on the July | 
study committee report if he’s to sal- 
vage very much at all from that early 
Kaiser settlement. It’s true that the 
study committee is a continuing com 
mittee. It’s true that while the commit- 
tee is not obligated to make any further 
reports during the life of the contract, 
which ends June 30, 1961, it mav and 
quite possibly will do so. 

But after July 1, McDonald will have 
nothing tangible to trade the company 
for any spectacular new departure in 
industrial relations it might agree to on 
the studv committee’s recommendation 
In return for a big new breakthrough 
formula accepted by Kaiser before July 
1, McDonald can offer to forego about 
11.5¢ in direct average employment 
costs per hour. For a_ breakthrough 
formula thereafter, the best he can offer 
is the hope that there won't ever be 
any more strikes at Kaiser. 

That wouldn’t be enough—even if 
Kaiser accepted it. For what McDonald 
must do is win big enough at Kaiser so 
that the rest of the industry ultimatel, 
has no choice but to go along with the 
Kaiser formula The others refused 
flatly to do so last January. Unhappy 
as it is about USW’s wildcat strike rec- 
ord, steel isn’t about to invite union and 
public onto its properties to recommend 
financial policy in return for the hope 
that no more strikes will take place. 


V. He Could Win 


Of course, there’s another side to 
this coin. If the Kaiser study commit- 
tee does accomplish a breakthrough; if 
Kaiser does get a rebate on the employ- 
ment cost increase to which it’s com- 
mitted; if Kaiser does get a 
new labor contract without 
slowdown or even a 


sensible 
1 Strike or 
sweat a year hence; 
if, in short, the Kaiser study committee 
turns out to be as effective as McDonald 
has been saving and praying that it will 
be, then McDonald will indeed have 
won big, becaus¢ 

¢ He'll have accomplished some- 
thing his rival, Walter Reuther, has 
been talking about, without accomplish- 
ing, for years 

e And he’ll have forced the rest 
of the steel industry into a position 
where it would be hard to ignore the 
Kaiser formula 
e Past Record—Before you write off 
the possibility that McDonald just 
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Solid 60 Plymouth Fleet Cars put first 
things first—such things as low initial 


cost, low maintenance, low depreciation. 





They’re low in original cost. 

Plymouth Fleet Cars are reasonably priced. 
The four Fleet Special models keep the solid 
fundamentals, yet eliminate the unnecessary trim 
many fleet owners don’t want anyway. Solid fun- 
damentals like tough, durable Viny! interiors and 
heavy-duty door trim panels. 


They’ re built to last. 


They’re built a new way—the solid Dura- 
Quiet Unibody way. That’s one reason why every 
Plymouth should have a low maintenance cost. 
Approximately 5400 precise welds join tough 
steel of body and frame into one solid unit. 
There’s also exceptional protection against body 
rust with seven different protective baths and 
six special chemical sprays. 


They keep depreciation down. 

Why do they keep depreciation down? Uni- 
body construction is one of the answers. The 
solid combination of protective baths and chem- 
ical sprays that cuts body corrosion and main- 
tenance ’way down is another answer. Then, 
there are the long-lasting, dependable Plymouth 
engines. And there are many other reasons, too. 


They give outstanding gasoline mileage. 

In fact, the best V-8 and Six mileages in their 
respective classes in the 1960 Mobilgas Econ- 
omy Run. For the fourth straight year, a Plymouth 
V-8 won its class. Seore 22.89 M.P.G. Plymouth’s 
thrifty Economy Six scored 24.83 M.P.G. to win 
its class, too. These are more reasons why you 
should see your nearest Plymouth dealer now. 


A Chrysler-engineered product, built a new solid way to give you solid satisfaction. 


SOLID PLYMOUTH 1960 





STOPABILITY 


For the safety of your drivers, equipment and the public, wherever 


your vehicles operate, only the best braking system in the world 
will suffice—air brakes by Beacdixffcstinghouse 


Air ®B 
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might make a major killing out of his 
Kaiser gambit, ponder steel’s postwar 
bargaining history a little. For example: 
e Steel took a_ six-week strike 
against noncontributory pensions, but 
thev’ve been routine for a decade. 
' e Steel fought bitterly, time and 
again, against the closed shop; as a prac- 
tical matter, it’s had one for eight years. 


¢ Steelmen wouldn’t even discuss 
Philip Murray's guaranteed annual 
wage for almost 15 years after Murray 
first raised the issue, but they’re accruing 
a nickel an hour right now—and have 
been for three years—to meet their 
liability for supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits, which is the form the 
guaranteed annual wage ultimately took. 


AFL-CIO Shaken, Still 


Labor’s merger at the top is under serious fire. Things 
just haven’t worked out as leaders had hoped. But executives 
decided last week to give it another try. 


Some top AFL-CIO officials are now 
openly questioning whether the merger 
of AFL and CIO shouldn't be dissolved. 
After almost five vears, the organiza- 
tion’s problems are just as great as ever. 
Solutions aren’t anywhere in sight. 

Despite Pres. George Meany’s dogged 
determination, the federation has not 
flourished as its founders anticipated in 
December, 1955. Instead of the mass 
organizing gains anticipated, it is barely 
holding its own in members. 

Its craft and industrial affiliates are 
arguing as heatedly as ever over juris- 
diction and raiding. Corruption within 
unions is still plaguing the federation. 
¢ Council Meets—Last week, the AFL- 
CIO executive council sought to put 
the merger critics off again. Some of its 
most influential members, although 
they have also questioned the reasons 
for staying together, decided to have 
another go at working out the problems. 

What the council did, in a nutshell, 
was insure that the AFL-CIO will cele- 
brate its fifth anniversary in December. 

The merger, tenuous as its beginnings 
have been—John L. Lewis described it 
as a “rope of sand”—will mark its first 
big milestone then. 


l. What Happened 


When council members assembled 
around the oval conference table at 
AFL-CIO headquarters last week, they 
faced plenty of potential trouble. The 
same issues had erupted into council 
warfare in past sessions—and in some 
cases they were hotter than before: 

Jurisdiction. Craft and_ industrial 
unions had come no nearer to ending 
their fights over job territory; in fact, 
they had called a halt to peace pacts that 
had begun to show up between AFL- 
CIO affiliates. Their leaders decided to 
try again by turning over the problem 
to a committee of the council. 

Organizing. Affiliated unions have 
been able to veto organizing drives of 
rival AFL-CIO unions, as in the chem- 
ical and textile industries. Pressure is 
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being put on them to end such vetoes. 

Corruption. Carpenters’ Pres. Maur- 
ice Hutcheson had been called on the 
carpet at past council sessions to explain 
his part in an Indiana land-buving scan- 
dal. Nothing was done because the 
council decided the union was in no 
wav involved. Since the last council 
meeting, Hutcheson has been convicted 
of contempt of Congress for refusing to 
testify on the matter. Although this 
changed the situation somewhat, 
Walter Reuther and other ex-ClO 
leaders who had challenged Hutcheson 
before decided to let the latest devel- 
opment go by without comment. 

None of these matters was solved by 
the council. But where thev have raised 
storms in the past, they were put aside 
or gingerly handled last week. 
¢ Internal Criticism—While the coun- 
cil members remained silent, some 
critics within the AFL-CIO spoke out. 
At a Chicago convention of the United 
Furniture Workers, Morris Pizer, pres- 
ident of the 40,000 member 
made some barbed comments 
AFL-CIO policies (page 113) 

Fmil Mazey, United Auto Workers 
secretary-treasurer, also has had critical 
words for the merger. UAW, he said, 
“is very unhappy about the wav the 
merger of the AFL and CIO has 
worked out, where inter-union jurisdic- 
tional disputes are concerned.” 

“We have more problems now than 
before the merger,” he added. “We're 
all in the organization but we're far 
from being united.” 

If Reuther agreed with the No. 2 
officer of the UAW, he didn’t show it 
at the council sessions. 


union, 
about 


ll. Why It Happened 


Some economic facts of life for the 
big industrial unions, talked about at 
the council session, explained in part 
their reluctance to start new trouble. 
In the council meetings, Meany brought 
in a report giving details of what every- 
body around the table was well aware 


e It was as commonplace as far 
back as 1936 that steel never could 
pav a Sunday-work premium—the indus- 
try’s processes being what they are. But 
Sunday premiums were written into the 
contract in 1956, and they've grown 
steadily since then. 

Thus, it takes a brave man to say 
that McDonald can’t be a winner July 1. 


Intact 


of: that the industrial unions are in 
trouble, compared with their AF'L-CIO 
rivals, the craft unions. 

According to Meany’s figuring, since 
the merger in December, 1955, indus- 
trial umions have lost some $00,000 
members. In the same period, the craft 
unions, along with retailing and serv- 
ice unions, have gained 1.7-million. 
¢ White-Collar Problem—The council 
voted for a new try at solving one 
problem of the industrial unions. It 
named a committee, with Meany as 
chairman, to find a way to attract the 
white-collar and technical workers who 
are growing in importance in the work 
force as production workers decline. 

The advantage to the industrial un- 
ions of a broad federation program, 
with Meanv guiding it, was obviously 
worth new efforts to stick things out. 

The gains union officials hope to 
achjeve by holding together include en- 
hanced AFL-CIO influence in public 
and political affairs. Labor's desire for 
a single, strong voice, more than any- 
thing else, has kept the merger going 
through its stormiest periods. Last 
week, once again, the firm labor voice 
was of considerable value for unions. 
¢ Meany Influence—Meany, as spokes- 
man for the AFL-CIO council, demon- 
strated his influence in both domestic 
and foreign policy matters. 

During the course of the council 
sessions, he negotiated with top-level 
officials of the State Dept. over the 
picketing of a United Arab Republic 
ship, the Cleopatra, docked in New 
York. The picketing, by the Seafarers’ 
International Union in protest against 
an Arab boycott of ships that served 
ports in Israel, had caused international 
concern (B\W—Mav7’60,p32). 

When the council voted to back up 
the Seafarers’ picketing in the face of 
State Dept. appeals to call it off, Meany 
then won a negotiated settlement. State 
Dept. officials pledged to try to solve 
the Arab boycott and then Meany pre- 
vailed on STU to withdraw its pickets. 

On legislative matters, the council’s 
voice was prominent in the controversy 
over the Forand Bill and the Admin- 
istration’s substitute plan for providing 
medical insurance to the aged. AFL- 
CIO pressure has helped make this a 
top domestic issue in Congress. END 
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HIGH DENSITY ] 


POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE” | 


MOLDED BY GENERAL AMER 


New Plastic Cooling Tower Grids Last Longer—Cool Better 


Are you working on a new way to improve the perform- 
ance of your products? Grex high density polyethylene 
could be the best material for your application, just as it 
is for the superior cooling tower grids developed by Fluor 
Products Company. 

Fluor “Poly-Grid” takes the place of a wooden egg 
crate construction in film-type tower packing. As water 
cascades through this type of packing it is broken into a 
continuous film to permit evaporation and cooling. Effi- 
ciency is improved by increasing the surface area of the 
packing with thinner strips and more spaces between 
them. This principle is applied by “‘Poly-Grid” to provide 
more cooling per cubic foot than any other packing. 

The grids molded of Grex are designed for use in water 


cooling systems contaminated by chemicals. This Grace. 


plastic is impervious to corrosive action of most chem- 
icals. The grids utilize the strength and rigidity of Grex 
in moldings that cover an area of up to 9 square feet. 
They are light in weight. Compared to wooden tower 
packing, they require far less maintenance and are much 
more durable. As Fluor engineers put it, ““Poly-Grid”’ 
can be considered to have a longer service life than any 
other cooling tower fill material now in use. 

Find out more about high density polyethylene for im- 
proved products in your field by calling in the experts. 
Grace has the production facilities, technical service and 
experience to help put your products in the Grex profit 
parade. Everyone says we’re easy to do business with. 


Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins, 


w.r.GRACE «co. \Viry 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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W. R. GRACE & CO. 


serves the nation’s 
leading industries 
through its chemical group. 





The products of our chemical divisions 
range from irradiated plastic 


film to urea... . from can 
sealing compounds to sulfuric acid. 


Each product owes its merits to 
research, conducted both by the 
operating divisions themselves and by 
our $6 million Washington Research 
Center, which alone employs over 
250 scientists and technicians. 


The Grace Chemical Group knows its 
business . . . thoroughly. We’d welcome 
the opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Polymer Chemicals Division 
Cryovac Division 

Davison Chemical Division 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division 

Grace Chemical Division 

Hatco Chemical Division 
Overseas Chemical Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE eco. ss 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS * AMMONIA ® UREA 
HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE ® PLASTICIZERS 
MATERIALS FOR JET LUBRICANTS 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS 
POLYVINYL ACETATE ® SILICA GEL AND 
OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS 
IRRADIATED AND OTHER PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING * BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS * NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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New Head for Building Workers 


David Sullivan, of New York 
Local 32-B, fills McFetridge’s 
shoes as president of union. 


“A modern building is pretty much 
like a ship—the people on board are un- 
aware of its guts.” 

With these words, Willard L. Doyle, 
executive secretary of New York’s Realty 
Advisory Board on Labor Relations, be- 
gins his description of what it is like to 
negotiate with the union representing a 
little-known work force—the janitors, 
porters, handymen, and elevator oper- 
ators servicing some 5,800 Manhattan- 
Queens apartment, office, and loft build- 
ings. 

When vou realize how little it takes 
to put a building out of commission, 
Doyle points out, then you can under- 
stand the importance of the Realty 
Board’s periodic go-around with Local 
32-B of the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union. BSEIU’s power, 
notes Doyle, is a sleeper that “could put 
a city like New York out of business.” 
¢ Sullivan’s Role—Doyle, however, is 
quick to add that it hasn’t—and it isn’t 
likely to. The credit for this in New 
York, building employers say, belongs 
in part to the pear-shaped, balding, 5-ft. 
6-in. president of Local 32-B, David 
Sullivan (picture). 

The 54-vear-old_ Irish-born trade 
unionist was elected last week without 
opposition to the presidency of the 
275,000-nmember BSEIU. He replaces 
William L. McFetridge, who retired 
this year after heading the union 20 
vears (BW—Apr.9’60,p71). McFetridge 
will continue as an AFL-CIO vice- 
president and as head of the Chicago 
Mlat Janitors Union. McFetridge was 
also retained by BSEIU as consultant 
for life and voted a car, chauffeur, office 
ind secretarv, and $15,000 a vear for 
travel and expenses. 
¢ Union Background—Sullivan brings 
to his new $35,000-a-vear post a reputa- 
tion built in the rough-and-tumble days 


of New York unionism. He came from 
Ireland in 1925 and got his first job as 
in elevator operator in a mid-Manhattan 
garment center building. In the mid- 


1930s, Sullivan became a business agent 


for the BSEIU. He became secretarv- 
treasurer of Local 32-B in 1938 and 
president in 1941. 

In the early days of the union 
BSEIU was founded in 1921—racketeers 
managed to muscle their wav into con 
trol. George Scalise, later sentenced to 
prison for theft of union funds, was 


president of the international until 
194] 


In 1945, BSEIU’s “reform’’ presi 
dent, Mcletridge, ousted Sullivan as 
president of Local 32-B and as a 





NEW PRESIDENT of BSETU, David Sul- 


livan, joined the union in its infant days. 


BSEIU vice-president for a violation of 
union rules and backed anti-Sullivan 
forces within Local 32-B. At the time, 
it was charged that Sullivan was a pro- 
tege of Scalise. 

Sullivan, however, soon resumed his 
union posts. And since then Local 32-B 
has gained a reputation as a model of 
local unionism. The local under Sulli- 
van has grown to a claimed membership 
of 37,000. It boasts a modern medical 
center and a rest home for convalescing 
members, and has won a wide variety of 
welfare benefits for its members. An 
elevator operator now earns $80.92 a 
weck and takes his own birthday off with 
pav as one of 11 paid holidays. 
¢ “Responsible Leader’—Doyle, who 
sits across the bargaining table from 
Sullivan to represent 2,600 employers, 
calls Sullivan “a responsible leader.” 

“Make no mistake about it,” Dovle 
adds, “Dave is tough; he drives a hard 
bargain and gets the best he can for his 
members. But he lives up to the agree- 
ment once it is negotiated, which is 
important from management's point of 
view. 

Mcletridge says pointedly: “I would 
not step down if I were not sure the 
union would be in honest hands.” 

Sullivan goes to Chicago this week. 
He plans to drop his Local 32-B posi- 
tion. Meanwhile, he will maintain two 
offices. 

Sullivan’s new job calls for running 
a union with 410 affiliated locals with 
members who work in jobs as varied a 
building handymen, elevator operators, 
ball park vendors, cemetery workers, 
embalmers and undertakers, and ex- 
terminators and fumigators. 

“It’s only slightly more complicated 
than running 32-B,” says Sullivan. eno 
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TRAPPED BY A GRIP THAT WON'T LET GO! 


See how Tinnerman “pinch-grips” hold 
front-mounting attachments; no special equipment needed 


Typical of Tinnerman new approaches to old 
problems are “pinch-grip” SPEED CLIps— 
permitting front-of-panel applications in a 
second’s time. SPEED CLIPs are simply inserted 
into mounting holes and a plier’s pinch gives 
permanent retention. 


Speep C.Ips can increase production rates, 
eliminate rejects, cut assembly costs as much 
as 50%. Many different features may be incor- 
porated in the Speep Cup design to fasten 
cables, wire harness, rubber feet, mouldings, 
and for scores of other assemblies. 


You may have a fastening problem that can 
be solved—or a product which can be improved 


—by this Speep Cu Ip principle. Your Tinnerman 
specialist (see the Yellow Pages) can furnish 
samples and help you in many ways. Or write: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept.12 +» P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 














CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY. Mecano Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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In Labor 


Operating Engineers’ Strike Settlement 
Follows Pattern Set by Building Trades 


A strike by the Operating Engineers against the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of St. Louis ended after 
three days with a further firming of a three-year, 55¢ 
contract pattern for the building trades in the area. 
Settlements negotiated earlier by the Carpenters and 
Laborers were at that figure. 

Craftsmen will get a 15¢-an-hour raise the first year. 

Contractors estimate the raises will cost $15-million 
on AGC projects alone over the contract period. ‘They 
also say the wage increases will add about $1,000 to the 
cost of a $15,000 home over the next three years if, as 
expected, the pattern is extended to other building 
trades unions in bargaining later this year. 

Similar terms—55¢ spread over three years—have ap- 
peared in a number of other contracts negotiated in the 
building trades this vear. A recent government report 
noted that one of every three construction wage agree- 
ments signed this year has been for 15¢ an hour or more, 
about the same number for 10¢ to 15¢ an hour. 


First-Quarter Work Stoppages Mildest 
Of Any in Postwar Years Except 1958 


Work stoppages were less of a national problem in the 
first quarter of this year than in the same months in any 
other postwar year except 1958. However, the number 
of stoppages turned up toward the end of the quarter— 
with the advent of the 1960 spring bargaining season. 

Government figures, just out, report 720 strikes started 
in the first three months of this year; they involved 220,- 
000 workers, caused 3.75-million man-days of idleness. In 
the same period of 1959, 728 new strikes involving 253,- 
000 workers led to a loss of 4.43-million man-days of 
work. 

A March report showed 270 new stoppages by 85,000 
workers. 

* e + 


Furniture Workers Pull Out 
Of AFL-CIO No-Raiding Pact 


The United Furniture Workers decided last week not 
to renew its signature on a no-raiding pact in AFL-CIO. 
UFW, one of the first unions to accept the plan after 
the merger of AFL and CIO in 1955, now says it is 
“completely dissatisfied” with the way the agreement is 
working. 

Under the no-raiding pact, federation affiliates pledge 
that they will not challenge bargaining rights at plants 
where other AFL-CIO unions already represent employ- 
ees. Generally, the agreement has worked fairly well. 
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However, it has not completely cleared up inter-union 
conflict. 

The traditional rivalry between industrial unions and 
crafts within AFL-CIO has been responsible in large 
measure for this continuing conflict; the no-raiding pact 
hasn't been effective in coping with it. 

But there is discontent over the pact in other quarters, 
too. The UFW-—involved in clashes with the Uphol- 
sterers International Union—is particularly critical. It 
charges that the no-raiding agreement is “one of the 
evils of the labor movement” and can lead to “back door 
deals” with employers. 

The Furniture Workers’ current criticism is based on 
a dispute with UIU over a Simmons Co. plant. Sim- 
mons Closed a plant in Kenosha, Wis., where the UFW 
had a contract. It opened a new plant in Munster, Ind., 
and signed a UIU contract. 

Furniture Workers officers protested that efforts to 
“follow our [Kenosha] contract to Munster” were barred 
as a “raid” by AFL-CIO. This argument was successful 
in winning union agreement to withdraw from the fed- 
cration pact. 

+ a e 


State, Muncipal Employees Union 


Seeks Money From Reluctant Locals 


Amold S. Zander, president of the State, County & 
Municipal Employees, failed to get a dues increase from 
delegates at the union’s convention two weeks ago. 
This week, however, he predicted that over half of 
SCME’s locals would come through with a “voluntary” 
increase of 15¢ in per capita tax over the 65¢ due under 
constitutional provisions. 

Before the convention, Zander complained that 
SCME. is “a 10% to 15% union” with only 200,000 
members out of a million and a half in its jurisdiction. 
The union added 6,000 to its rolls in 1959—only a 
small part of what it could have if more manpower 
and money had been available, Zander said. 

Locals are affluent enough to worry about stock 
investments while the international treasury is in 
trouble, Zander complained. Without additional in- 
come, he said, the union may have to cut back further 
on services and organizing. 


Retirement Fund Keyed to Sales 
In Brick and Clay Contract 


Chicago bri@k manufacturers and six locals of the 
AFL-CIO Brick & Clay Workers agreed last week on a 
retirement fund for brick workers based on the number 
of bricks their employers sell. Each company will put 
20¢ into the pension fund for every 1,000 bricks sold. 
Industry sources estimate that 250-million to 300-million 
bricks are sold in the Chicago area a year. 

The union skipped a pay raise this year under the 
new two year contract, but a 6¢ hourly pay hike will go 
into effect May 1, 1961. Brick workers pay scale ranges 
from $2.12 to $3.80 an hour. 
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VARIETY OF SYSTEMS all aim at greater interchangeability of cargo among truck (left), Below: Flexi-Van 


rail, and ship (above, right). 


Container Shipping Is Cheaper 








That's the claim of enthusiasts, who point to fast rise 


of piggyback rail service, a form of container shipping. Now 
what's needed is standardization of equipment. 


The time on trial and error in pre- 
packaging freight shipments is nearly 
over. Containerization may be on the 
brink of becoming standardized in 
equipment and technique so that its 
proven advantages can start paying off 
in shipping economies. 

Right now, container freight is grow- 
ing fast, but it’s still a young idea. It 
relies on a hodgepodge of equipment, 


some of it frankly experimental but 
some of it well entrenched and alarm- 
ingly incompatible with other systems. 


Railroaders, truckers, and ship operators 
see it as a way to break transportation 
out of the old stereotypes, to bring new 
efficiency to the business of moving 
freight—if they can agree on methods 
and will start working together. 
¢ New Concept—What containeriza- 
tion promises is that cargo can move 
from one point to another by the short- 
est and most economical route without 
involving large amounts of time and 
money for unloading and reloading in 
shifting from train to ship to truck. 
Older ideas of freight hauling impose 
their own limitations on the shipper 
loading, routing, time in transit, pro- 
tection against damage. Trafic man 
igers in industrv have had to view their 
responsibility as so many boxcars wend 
ing their circuitous way to a customer's 
siding o1 many trucks bucking 
trafhe congestion to reach distribution 
terminal. Before piggyback put truck 
trailers aboard railroad cars and before 
ships began carrying trailers as regular 


as so 
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cargo, it was impractical to send cargo 
partway by truck and the rest of the 
way by rail or water. The cost of rehan- 
dling the shipment would have eaten 
up any savings. 

With prepackaging of freight in van- 
sized containers, shippers can think in 
terms of units that can be carried by 
any intermix of railroad, ship, and truck 
that can do the job fastest and cheapest 
The traffic manager deals with maneu- 
verable packages of cargo rather than 
with boxears, truck trailers, or ships’ 
holds. 
¢ Time and Handling—According to 
Morris Forgash, whose U.S. Freight 
Co. is one of the biggest freight for- 
warders, an all-container freight train 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 
would make possible 50-hour delivery. 
And containerizing would virtually elim- 
inate the 12 to 14 times that cargo 
moving overseas must be handled. It 
would also save much of the packing 
cost, savs Forgash 

Piggvback, in which truck trailers are 
treated as containers, already cuts down 
rehandling for the Railway Express 
Agency on the New York-Boston run. 
Until this method was adopted in 1958, 
Railway Express packages that came in 
at three New York terminals had to be 


trucked to still another terminal for 
loading into Boston-bound rail cars. 


Now they are put directly into truck 
trailers that are driven from the three 
terminals to the New Haven RR freight 
vards and onto piggvback cars. Packages 


don’t have to be touched from the 
receiving terminal to the delivery point. 
e Piggyback Growth—So far, there's 
no doubt that piggyback is the fastest 
growing form of container freight. In 
the last two the number of rail- 
roads offering this service has jumped 
from 39 to 51; carloadings of piggy 
back trailers last vear 50% 
1958. 


years, 


rose 5U ove! 


Even so, piggyback has room for 
more growth. It still accounts for onh 
ibout 2 of all railroad freight. And 
there is a vocal that savs it 
won't go much that it’s 

a makeshift in con 
tainerization and, as one t1 insportation 
expert puts it, is headed for 
the Smithsonian.” 


muinorifti 
further 


] 
intermediate 


only 


stage 


‘sy } 
already 


Piggvback integrates rail and truck 
services, but the greate! flexibility of 
true container freight will win out, 


these critics say. Rov C. Milbourne of 
the New York Central RR 


.« 
predicts 


that in five vears, half the freight that 
now moves in boxcars will be in con- 
tainers instead 
e Flexi-Van—The New York Central 
is running fast freights between New 
York and Chicago that mark tep 
closer to container freight from pigg 
back. These trains, which nearly match 
the schedules of the crack pa 
senger trains, make th n } 
less than 24 hour ig 35-f id 
40-ft. Flexi-Van containers 1 spe 
cially-designed flatcars 

Unlike piggvback traile vy} 

nthe nn 1 wheels 1 the flat < 
the Flexi-Van itaine ! vheels 
only when th lling on the high 
wa is (ft k ft Wi S 
loaded 1 iCK 1 
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exi-Van and (bottom) containers for household moving. 


er and Faster 








he leaving its highway wheels behind to 
nt. be pulled away by the truck tractor 
es (BW —Nov.8’58,p54). It takes only 
>st- one man then to pivot the turntable 
In lengthwise of the flatcar again and to 
ail- lock it in place. 
ed Ihe speed of loading or unloading 
BY- an entire trainload of Flexi-Van freight 
ver is limited only by the availability of 
truck tractors to handle the vans 
for In the next few months, the Central 
nly plans to provide similar service between 
.nd other major cities. Half a dozen other 
; it roads, including the Santa Fe and the 
nly Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, usc 
‘on- l'lexi-Van equipment. 
ion ¢ MoPac’s System—Flexi-Van's neat 
for est competitor is the Missouri Pacific's 
system for using straddle cranes to lift 
uck container vans from their wheels to 
of flatcars and back again. MoPac has 18 
nut, track-mounted gantry cranes, costing 
> of $42,000 each, and a rubber-tired mobil 
icts lravelift crane, costing $25,000. The 
hat line says handling containers this way 
‘on- costs only one-quarter as much as 
transferring truck trailers. 
tral The Baltimore & Ohio RR has re 
New cently adopted the MoPac system. 
step ¢ Container Ships—After overcoming 
ooV- early troubles and much skepticism in 
itch maritime circles, container ships are 
pas now rapidly gaining a place in the in- 
1 in dustry. 
and Sea-Land Service, Inc., formerly Pan 
spe- Atlantic Steamship (BW —Nov.9'57 
pl05), is operating six container ships 
ride among East Coast, Gulf Coast, and 
~ars. Puerto Rican ports. These ships have 
eels traveling gantry cranes fore and aft to 
igh- lift 35-ft. containers from their wheel 
e is assemblies and stow them in the holds. 
na Each lift-on, lift-off ship can carry 226 
car, trailer-size containers. Such a ship can 
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= 
| NO DEPOSIT 
NO RETURN 


thats beer 
tn the new 
“HANDY ” 
bottle...... 





we 


Emhart Manufacturing Company @® Hartford 1, Connecticut 














a 


GLASS FORMING MACHINE 


The glass container industry’s 
technological gains now bring beer 
in this new lighter, stronger bottle: 
with economies that add 
disposability to the other advantages 
of pure glass. 


Emhart automatic equipment is used 
all through glass-making — from 
melting raw materials to forming 
and inspecting finished ware... and 
in plants that pack in glass — for 
handling, labeling and casing. 


Emhart’s “economic employment 
of ideas” is evident in hundreds of 
alert manufacturing establishments. 














AUTO HAULERS are made to ride on rail flatcars, using the Flexi-Van system. 


be loaded in one-eighth the time of a 
conventional ship, the line savs 

Grace Line has two similar ships that 
it wants to operate in the South Ameri- 
can trade if it can overcome the ob 
jections of foreign dock unions. Matson 
Navigation Co. alreadv carries 


Pa 


ontain 


ers on some ships on its Hawaii run and 
is converting two others to carrv a deck- 
load of 24-ft. containers in addition 
to bulk sugar in the holds. 

¢ Moving Vans—Carriers of household 
goods ilso pushing the use of con- 
tainers specially when families are 
moving long distance. Van-Pak, Inc., 
of Des Moines has developed an 5-ft. by 
S-ft. by 7-ft. container for rail, truck, or 
ship. It uses these containers (it expects 
to have more than 15,000 bv vearend 


for its own hauling of household goods 
ind also leases them to other 
carriers for other uses. 


WMO 


Clothing manufacturers, for example, 
like this kind of container for the safe 
shipment of garments, and an airline is 
reported interested in using similar con 
tainers for air freight between the U.S. 
and Germany 

National Van Lines of Chicago is 

also experimenting with containcrs that 
nestle on a special flatbed truck trailer, 
six to the trailer. 
e Private Users—Industrics, too, are ex 
tending their use of containers. Even 
automobiles are being shipped by the 
batch, through the piggvbacking of car 
transporters 

Kk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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ships 2,500 tons a vear of paints and 
photographic supplies from New Jers 

plants to the Chicago area by way of 
the New York Central’s Flexi-Van scr 
ice. It also ships antiknock compounds 
to Puerto Rico in special tank units 
that go bv truck and water in Sea 
Land’s service. George A. Hormel & 
Co. sends fresh meat from its Austin 
Minn.) packinghouse to customers in 
the Twin Cities by aluminum refriger- 
itor containers; each over-the-road rig 
hauls three containers, and these a 

conveniently split up among local de- 
liverv trucks in the cities. 

One reason for the favoring of con- 

tainers in both private hauling and com 
freedom from pil- 
According to marine under- 
writers, more than $3-million worth of 
cargo is lost cach vear through pilferag¢ 
in the Port of New York alone. 
e ‘Trucking Industrv—So far, common 
carricr truckers have plaved their part 
in container business chiefly 
of the prepackaged cargo to the rail 
roads and ship lines. 
truckers also see advantages for contain 
crs in evervdav business. 

Spector I’reight System, Inc., of Chi- 
cago has spent $300,000 in developing 
containers in the last four vears. It 
thinks half its equipment will be con 
tainerized in five vears. It’s testing 
20-ft. container right now that can be 
mounted two to a chassis. Fruchauf 
Irailer Co. made the units. 

Spector sees advantages in long-haul 


mon carrier service: 
ferag¢ 


] 
as feeders 


However, somé 
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yay Plant like id alk Located in Atlanta. 220,000 


sq. ft. Steel and masonry 
construction. Ceiling height 
28’. 100% sprinklered. Of- 
fices are air conditioned. 
Parking area paved 


(or- Fam ol-MclUliiailamCl-lelgelr-. 


for only *5°° per sq. ft.* 


*Approximate lepending 
on location. 
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...and you can occupy it without capital outlay 


Building costs are substantially lower in Georgia. Moreover, a 
manufacturer can have a plant built to his specifications with- 
out a cent of capital investment. At least 100 non-profit com- 
munity groups in the state have money to build plants and make 
them available on long-term lease or lease-amortization plans. 
This 100 per cent financing is offered with no strings attached, 
no employment guarantees. 


WRITE FOR THESE INFORMATIVE BROCHURES 


COMPLETE BUILDING COST DATA 
Photographs, complete specifications and 
costs of 15 recently constructed plants in 
Georgia. 


PLANT FINANCING IN GEORGIA a=P 


An outline of the plant financing plans offered by 
communities of all sizes throughout the state. { 











E. A. YATES, dr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Box 1719N, Atlanta 1, Georgia e Phone JAckson 2-6121 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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trucking if th iver can drop off half 


of his ind replace it with another 
container within five minutes, or can 
divide his load up between two delivery 


trucks at the end of his run With a 
single 40-ft trailer, it takes time to un- 
load all or part of the contents. 

In au transport, passengers’ baggage 

is being handled on most of the jets in 
containers that are contoured to slide 
into the fuselage (BW—Apr.9’60,p122). 
But the air cargo industry is still looking 
for a standardized container method 
which, many authorities believe, is vital 
if air cargo is to reach its full poten- 
tial. 
e Need for Standard—Lack of standard- 
ization is the biggest holdback to con- 
tainer freight nght now [oo many 
companies are designing containers and 
handling systems to suit their own 
needs, without considering adaptability 
for others. Thus, there are already half 
a dozen sizes of lift-on containers, rang 
ing from Grace’s 17-footers to Sea- 
Land’s 35-footers. 

Groups such as the American Stand- 
ards Assn. and the National Defense 
lransportation Assn. are trying to bring 
order out of confusion. No final recom- 
mendations have been made, but there’s 
1 body of opinion in favor of a family 


of 10-ft., 20-ft., and 40-ft. containers. 
Most states allow a trailer unit only 
as long as 40 ft., so this pretty much 


determines the maximum size. | xpcrts 
generally agree that the smaller units 
must be in convenient fractions of that 
maximum length. 

Forgash of U.S. Freight feels that 
the double-20, two 20-ft. units to the 
trailer, offers the most promise. Frue- 
hauf and its subsidiarv, Strick, are de- 


veloping these units. Strick is design 
ing its 20-footers to fit the Flexi-Van 
system, whose equipment it also makes. 
Highway Trailer Co., another leading 
van builder, is developing units that will 
illow a trucker to make up a +40-foot 
load from two 20-footers or two 10- 
footers and a 20-footer 

Methods of loading and unloading 
containers in railroad vards must also be 
standardized, most experts sav, before 
all major railroads and truckers will be 
sold on the system. Some carriers favor 


using giant fork-lifts, but others sav the 
$25.000-$ 30.000 price tag 1s too high 
Vhen there are the Flexi-Van and 
MoPac svstems, as well as various wavs 
of piggvbacking 

¢ Must Agree—The brightest promise 
of container freight is based on coordi- 


nating all kinds of shipping service, 
leaving to each mode of tt insport the 
part of the job that it is best able 
to do 


This kind of cooperation is not going 
to come easily to an industry that has 
been characterized more by its tendency 
toward cut-throat competition than by 
its amicabilitv. END 
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Millions say it every day... 


“THERES 
NOTHING 
LIKE A GOOD, 
HEALTHFUL 
GLASS 


0) =) = = ae 


WV 


and malt is basic 
in this thirst-quenching 
beverage of hospitality 





...the finest beers and ales are brewed with 
taste-appealing, flavorful FRO-MALT 


from. F RO E DT E RT | BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The art of brewing beer came to America with 
the Mayflower, and we have been enjoying 
the good, refreshing taste of this hospitality 
beverage ever since. Americans consumed 
nearly 90 million barrels of beer in 1959 
more than 15 gallons per capita. Can you 
doubt that millions of adults enjoy a healthful 
glass of beer every day? 


For every barrel of beer, brewers use close 
to a bushel of malt—the flavorful, basic 
element that endows this popular beverage 
with the vitamins, proteins and mellow good- 
ness of sun-ripened grain—the same healthful 

benefits that provide valuable nutrition and 
Goi extra energy in cereals, baked goods, dair' 
Basic ingredient in beer and  AFinks and c« ynfections. 
coche doe this Brewers prize premium malt as they prize 
hospitality beverage the flavor, taste and clarity of their own brew 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION BP 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Poe 


thet 


+4 


They constantly seek the malt that assures 
perfection of their product. They find it at 
Froedtert, the world’s largest maltster. 


Froedtert takes the best of the nation’s 
barley crops, scientifically nurtures the grain 
through a natural, though critical process to 
produce malt that is consistently pure, 
aromatic and flavorful—Fro-Malt—the most 
widely used barley malt for beer and ale. 


Froedtert Malt Corporation, and its com- 
panion maltster in the West, Bauer-Schweitzer 
Malting Co., Inc., are members of the grow- 
ing family of industries that forms our com- 
pany. Our products are basic, ranging from 
essential elements used in foods and bever- 
iges, to complex components required for 
nearly every segment of American industry. 
\nd—Quality is Basic in our Products. 

FROEDTERT MALT CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
also Winona and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Baver-Schweitzer Malting Co., Inc., San Francisco, California. 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, and Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin; Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New 

Hampshire; Sola Electric Co., Chicago, Hlinois. 


QUALITY is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 





TOWMOTOR-GERLINGER | 


offers you three complete 
captital-saving services! 






























1 YOU LEASE without down payment! 


You don’t make a down payment when you use the 
Towmotor-Gerlinger Lease-A-Truck Plan. You put 
T-G equipment to work on a continuous, year-’round 
basis. You just make a small monthly payment— 
paid out of savings the equipment produces. 


2 YOU RENT without cash outlay! 


You don’t tie up working capital when you rent 
Towmotor-Gerlinger fork lift trucks and material 
carriers. You put them to work immediately. You 
start cutting handling costs immediately. Your only 
cash outlay is one small monthly charge. 


_ 3 YOU BUY and save as you pay! 


You don’t pay cash for Towmotor-Gerlinger equip- 
ment when you use our low-cost Time Payment Plan. 
You make reasonable monthly payments. Low in- 
terest rates make it easy. Handling economies con- 
sistently pay the monthly cost many times over. 











Complete factory-supervised maintenance can be 
included in any of the above plans! For complete 
information, write Towmotor-Gerlinger Rental Di- 
vision, Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


“[FER[INGER 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


ger Carrier Co. is @ subsidiary of Towmot 





TOWMOTOR. 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





NAVY’S INTRUDER looks conventional, 
but it is packed with electronic gadgets. 
It can carry nuclear bombs and rockets. 


NEW JET ENGINE, Pratt & Whitney’s 
lightweight J-52, is installed for first time in 
a plane rather than a missile. 


Smaller, Slower, Better Plane 


In an age when missiles have all but 
displaced planes from the military shop 
ping list, the Navy is steamed up about 
this latest attack bomber—the A2F-] 
Intruder, built by Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. 

The Intruder isn’t big. In fact, it’s a 
midget, weighing only 24,000 Ib. empty 
and more than doubling to 54,000 Ib 
loaded. 

It isn’t fast, by modern standards. At 
sca level, its speed of between 600 and 
700 mph. (the Navy won't say which 
is closer) is substantially under the 
speed of sound, about 750 mph. 

It can fly high, but that’s not wher 
it is counted upon to do its unique 
military job. 

It looks rather conventional on the 
outside, but its interior is packed with 
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equipment, some of which has never 
been installed in any other plane 


The Intruder’s mission: to fly into 


enemy territory at minimum altitude 
and, in any kind of weather, to delivei 
a nuclear blow. 

¢ Special Features—Thus, the In 
truder’s low-level flying abilitv and 
small size are assets. It can’t be de 


tected by long-range radar as long as 
it stays low enough, and even when 
it’s flying high, its small size makes it 
a dificult target for any radar device to 
pick up. With its speed, small size, and 
low flight, it would evade even short 
range detection unless it hap 
pened to fly directly over an antenna 

Che plane 
weight Pratt 


each of 


radar 


& Whitney J-52 jet en 
8,500-Ib. thrust An 


gines, 


is powered by two light- 





unusual feature is its adjustable tail 
pipes, which add to its lift and mak« 
it possible for the plane to take off in 
as short a run as 1,500 ft. These tail 
pipes can be tilted down about 30% 
from the horizontal, so that they can 
push the plane upward as well as for 
ward. They also allow the plane to 
fly at speeds as low as 85 knots. 

The navigation and control system is 
full of innovations. An integrated ra 
dar system gives the pilot a detailed pic 
ture of the air ahead and the ground 
below (BW—Nov.2’57,p172) in all con- 
ditions of darkness and weather. It does 
all the pilot’s navigational figuring for 
him. A new attack control system 
called DIANE allows him to pre-select 
a course on his integrated display pan 
els. The electromic system then takes 
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YOUR 
HAPPIEST COMBINATION 


EUROPE 











Enjoy Extra Service with the SAS 
Maitre de Cabine. Exclusive on the 
SAS DC-8, the Maitre de Cabine 
brings you added personal atten- 
tion in first class and economy. 




















Visit Extra Cities at NO extra 
fare with SAS Jets, Whisk trans- 
atlantic or transpolar on the SAS 
DC-8.* Then visit extra cities at no 
extra fare. Pay later, if you wish. 

See your SAS travel agent. 





, 
. 
. 
. 





SOAWOIWAVIAN AIREINVES SISTEW 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE - Please send me complete SAS 
+ Jet Age Travel Planning Package. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 





Address 





City State 


My SAS Travel Agent is 











SOSH SETHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


* From California June 4th 
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over and carries out the mission. All the 
pilot has to do is sit and worry. 
¢ First Delivery—Last week, Grumman 
turned the first of eight planes over to 
the Navy. It hopes to get a larger pro- 
duction order. Grumman estimates 
the cost at $l-million to $14-million 
per plane, depending on volume. 

In his acceptance speech, Vice-Adm. 


Robert B. Pirie, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, commented: “With the 
continued development of anti-aircraft 
missiles, it may be true that in a few 
years, the only successful approach to 
an enemy target is one that avoids early 
radar detection.” A hunter in the au- 
dience remarked that “in that 
they should call it the Partridge.” 


case, 


Urge Tougher Patent Rules 


Senate committee staffers say it isn’t enough to force 
a company to license competitors in an antitrust case. They 
say not enough companies take g@dventage of such opportunity. 


Patent law grants inventors a 17-year 
monopoly on the fruit of their ideas. 
Antitrust laws forbid monopoly. The 
clash between these two concepts of 
law has led often in recent vears to a 
rationalization by the courts that the 
patent law was intended to protect the 
inventor's right to a fair return on his 
investment of time and effort but was 
not to be used as a device to control a 
major portion or all of an industry. 

The Justice Dept., which polices the 
antitrust laws, has often been con- 
tent to settle suits by forcing companies 
to license others to use their patents. 

Now, however, a study by the staff 

of the Senate Patents Subcommittee 
suggests that compulsory gligrnsme is 
a weak remedy in antitru ses. 
e Not Used Much—The committee 
staff followed up on 107 antitrust cases 
that were settled between 1941 and 
1956. First under Chief Counsel Mar- 
cus Hollabaugh and later under his 
successor, Robert L. Wright, the com- 
mittee found that compulsory licensing 
was involved in 81 of the 107 cases. 

Of the 81 cases, 31 never resulted 
in the issuance of any patent license. In 
many cases the patent-holding company 
didn’t receive a single inquiry from a 
prospective licensee. And in the bulk of 
cases, few licenses were issued, and not 
many of these proved to be of signifi- 
cant help to the competition. 

e The Rare Cases—The survey did not 
include cases since 1956, since not 
enough time has elapsed to justify con- 
clusions. The handful of cases in which 
significant competitive effects were 
noted includes these: 

e A 1952 judgment that led to 
du Pont’s issuing 264 licenses and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries’ issuing 11, 
nine of them in polyethylenes. Pat- 
ents ran through a range of adhesives, 
finishes, nylon, inorganic chemicals, 
textile fibers, synthetic resins, and plas- 
tics. “The judgment appears to have 
made it possible for a substantial num- 
ber of companies to enter this field,” 
says the staff report. 

e Merck & Co.’s 1954 withdrawal 


from a cartel with a German company 
and issuance of rovaltvy-free licenses to 
10 companies. Most said the licenses 
made little difference; one small com- 
pany said it was a great gain 

e A consent decree in 1949 that 
spread Phillips Screw Co.’s licenses for 
screws and screwdrivers more widely. 
Before the decree, Phillips had licensed 
39 companies; after the decree, 154 
One con>any said it had invested 
$125,000 in new machinery as a result. 

e A 1943 settlement in which 
Eastman, Technicolor, Inc., and Tech 
nicolor Motion Picture Corp. had to 
grant royalty-free licenses on color film- 
processing. Fifteen companies received 
licenses, and several described them as 
“very significant” to business 

¢ Eastman’s separation of film- 
processing from sale of film in 1954 and 
granting of licenses. In three 
years, 43 licenses were granted. 

e Besser Mfg. Co.’s licensing of 
patents in 1954 for machines to make 
concrete blocks. One small licensee 
said this added $450,000 worth of busi- 
ness annually; another said it can now 
sell a machine for $32,000, compared 
with Besser’s price of $53,000. 

e A consent decree in 1954 under 
which General Cable Corp., General 
Electric Co., and two other companies 
vielded patents on high-tension cable 
and fluid-filled cable. Four 
were issued, and two companies said 
they were valuable. 
¢ Better to Divest?—The report sug- 
gests that divestiture of patent rights 
might be more significant relief than 
compulsory licensing or injunctions 
against misuse of patents. However, it 


some 


licenses 


does not discuss the RCA and AT&T 
decrees in which most electronic and 
semiconductor patents were thrown 


open, royalty-free (BW —Mar.26'60, 
p94)—which, for practical purposes, 
amounts to divestiture. 

It does say, where an industry has 
been dominated by one company, “as 
in the AT&T case,” compulsory licen- 
sing should not be considered a substi- 
tute for dissolving a monopoly. END 
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1960 


Does your firm find it 
difficult to get the 
best employees? 
Keep them? 


Build up productivity? 


Is there a way to help 
solve these problems? 


Hundreds of firms throughout the 
country have discovered that there 
is a way for management to answer 
these vital questions successfully. 
B.E.U. — Better Employee Under- 
standing of group benefits—is that 
tested way. 

Once an employee understands com- 
pletely what his extra benefits mean 
to him and his family in terms of 
peace of mind and future security, 


he’s less likely to leave your com- 
pany for another. 

The same holds true for those top- 
flight employees you wish to attract. 
B.E.U. can often be the deciding fac- 
tor. Result: when you attract and 
keep the best employees, your com- 
pany’s productivity can build, too. 
Only Connecticut General offers 
group insurance or pension pro- 
grams with B.E.U. For the complete 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@S5 


Group Insurance | 


Pension Plans 


| Health | Accident | Life 


B.E.U. story, send in the coupon for 
our booklet. Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me without obligation a 
copy of your B.E.U. booklet. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 


ZONE STATE 


p--------------- 








In Washington 


a + 


Tallamy Orders Random Inspections 


To Bar Corruption in Road Program 


Federal Highway Administrator Bertram D. Tallamy 
has ordered sweeping inspection changes for his staff to 
monitor construction of the nation’s big highway 
program. 

The new procedures are the result of the furor stirred 
up from graft and corruption in federally aided road- 
building uncovered on a 13.8-mile stretch of roadway in 
lulsa, Okla. (BW—May7’60,p141). 

Last week Tallamy told the special subcommittee 
investigating the highway program that: (1) Bureau of 
Public Roads field personnel have been ordered to super- 
vise random testing on the thousands of highway proj- 
ects under construction; (2) states have been told to 
tighten their control over the quality, quantity, and work- 
manship of the roads; (3) Oklahoma has been told it 
must repay the federal government for all money it ob- 
tained “erroneously” on the controversial project in- 
volved; (4) all state personnel that admitted to wrong- 
doing on the project can’t be used any more on federal- 
aid highway work. 


J * a 
Robert Bicks Named Antitrust Chief 


Robert A. Bicks was nominated this week to be assist- 
ant attorney general in charge of the Justice Dept.’s 
\ntitrust Div. He has been acting chief of trustbusting 
activities since Victor Hansen resigned a year ago. Bicks, 
32, is son of federal District Judge Alexander Bicks for 
the Southern District of New York. His nomination 
must be confirmed by the Senate. 


Interior Dept. Proposes Changes 


In Oil Import Restrictions 


The Interior Dept. this week took steps to adjust oil 
import restrictions. Under the current setup, some 
U.S. petroleum refiners are allowed to operate largely 
on exempted Canadian crude oil and still qualify for 
a share of controlled imports from other foreign coun 
tries. 

Under Secy. of Interior Elmer Bennett proposed 
a tule change that would deduct from a company’s total 
worldwide import allocation the amount of crude oil 
received by pipeline from Canada. 

Domestic oil producers have been protesting the use 
of the Canadian exemption by Northern refiners. Oil 
companies have until May 20 to comment on the 
proposed rule, which would hit hardest at major refiners 
operating in the Pacific Northwest and at smaller com- 
panies in the upper Midwestern states. 

Another proposed rule change would alter the formulas 


124 Government 


under which, on the basis of refinery inputs, allocations 
to import crude oil are given importing companies. The 
changes reflect an expected 3% drop in oil demand in 
most of the U.S. during the last six months of -1960, 
requiring a cut in authorized crude oil imports into the 
Eastern sector. On the West Coast, the allocation 
formula has been increased, reflecting a probable slight 
increase in importation for the July-December period. 


ICC Fails to Give Clear-Cut Ruling 
In Rail-Water Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission refused last 
week to set up a combined rail-water rate for shipments 
of pulpboard between Georgia and New York that would 
be lower than all-rail shipments 

East Coast water carriers had hoped for a clear-cut 
ruling from the commission because of the bearing the 
case could have for other commodities transported in 
competition by water and rail carriers 

But the commission’s ruling was clouded by techni- 
calities to the point where rate experts believe it may 
take a week or more to decide what the effects will be. 

I'he ICC acted in a case involving Seatrain, a water 
shipper, and a number of north-south railroads that 
had reduced their all-rail rates sharply for pulpboard 
shipped from Georgia to New York. ‘The roads, how- 
ever, had retained their rates for short hauls from points 
in Georgia to the port of Savannah 

The ICC, in refusing to set up lower combined rates, 
however, ordered that the roads cut their short-haul rates 
30% within Georgia on pulpboard to be transshipped 
north by water from Savannah. Rate experts say it ma\ 
take some time to determine whether these lower short 
haul rates will give Seatrain 
again. 


1 competitive advantage 


FCC Opens Way for FM Broadcasting 
To Special Groups on Private Channels 


Private broadcasts—such as medical news for doctors— 
can be beamed at business and professional groups under 
a new ruling by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 

Che ruling permits FM radio stations to transmit this 
sort of program to offices and elsewhere on a subsidiar\ 
channel that does not interfere with the station’s normal 
commercial broadcasts. In much the same wav, some 
radio outlets now pipe background music into restaurants 
(BW —Mar.5’60,p94). The programs could be aimed at 
doctors, stockbrokers, schools, and other special interest 
groups. 


On the television scene, FCC is sifting comments from 
interested parties on proposals to make room for more 
TV stations in cities with only one or two channels. This 
would be done by shortening the broadcast range of exist- 
ing stations. 

The deadline for filing comments is June 20. If FCC 
really wants to encourage more stations, it could act be 
fore vearend. 
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YORK HEAT PUMP AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM COOLS IN 
SUMMER, HEATS IN WINTER, DESTROYS GERMS ALL YEAR! 


Cut absenteeism and boost office work output with 
this modern York system! York Heat Pump delivers 
year-round comfort using only outside air and electric- 
ity. Cools without water or cooling towers— gives 
cleaner, safer heat without boilers, chimneys, smoke, 
soot, flames, fumes. 

Special germicidal filters in York air handling units 
are available not only to cleanse the air but also to 
destroy 99°, of the germs trapped in the filter. This 
increases air purity and helps prevent colds and flu. 

Exclusive compound compressor design makes the 
York Heat Pump practical and economical even in 
coldest climates. No supplementary heating required. 








| of comfort is yours when ‘ x - 
dante et amen ~ef ea soeeha 9 Write for complete information on York Heat Pump 
Fan-Coil units with a York Heat Pump. Air Conditioning for your building. 


YORK [V) ==: 


MAKE IT BETTER 
YORK CORP., SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORP Pre Sane 
1105 SOUTH GRANTLEY RD., YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice-Making Equipment « Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Applications 
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UNDERGROUND atom test in Nevada in 1957 was easily detected, but now ways to hide tests far outstrip ways to locate them. 


Why A Atom Blast Detection Lags 


Pres. Ejisenhower’s announcement 
last weekend that the U.S. will resume 
underground testing of nuclear devices, 
suspended since November, 1958, 
clearly reflects one thing on which sci- 
entific thinking agrees today (table, 
right). That is that it’s not possible, in 
the present state of detection knowhow, 
for this country or any other to monitor 
small underground nuclear blasts reli- 
ably without on-the-spot inspection. 

Since the Rainier blast in Nevada two 
and a half years ago (picture), the sci- 
ence of concealing small underground 
nuclear bomb blasts has far outstripped 
the science of seismographic detection. 

How effective a network of detection 
stations could be set up—provided there 
was complete cooperation all around— 
is open to some argument. But the 
basic fact remains: Science has vet to 
develop monitoring devices that can be 
relied on to act as underground watch- 
dogs for the very kind of nuclear bomb 
testing that may prove to be the next 
step in weapon development. 

What’s more, the prospects are not 
good that it will be able to develop such 
devices in the very near future. 
¢ What Went Wrong?—How did this 
state of affairs come about? And why 
did earlier reports indicate that setting 
up a feasible detection system was sim- 
ply a matter of international negotia- 
tion? 

The answer lies partly in the major 
developments in the art of underground 
blast concealment since the idea of a 
ban on all nuclear tests was first 
broached. But it’s also true that scien- 
tists, at least in the U.S., were guilty 
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DR. HANS BETHE Cornell University physicist who helped develop A-bomb: 


It would take 200 stations in Russia to detect fully decoupled 
(disguised) shots of 20 kilotons (Hiroshima-size.) 


DR. EDWARD TELLER lLowrence Radiation Laboratory: 


With adequate decoupling even a net of 600 stations might 
fail to pick up anything under 20 kilotons. 


DR. RICHARD B. ROBERTS Carnegie Institute biophysicist: 


150-station net in Russia would be adequate to detect sus- 
picious earth movements. 


DR. HAROLD BROWN lowrence Radiation lab, member Geneva conference: 


With proper precautions a 1-kiloton explosion can easily 
go undetected by any system known. 


REP. CHET HOLIFIELD Joint Atomic Energy Committee: 


All scientists agree there will always be some threshhold 
below which we cannot detect. Nearly all agree small shots 
are militarily significant. 


DR. RICHARD LATTER Rand Corp., member of Geneva conference: 


Even a 300-kiloton shot would probably go undetected un- 
der the Geneva system (21 stations in Russia.) 
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Whose famous hands? 


And how does Robertshaw 


give them the touch of 


These hands have speed magic. At the 
wheel of a racing car, they can tool 
around curves where a mile-an-hour less 
might lose the race . . . but a mile-an- 
hour more would spell disaster. Last 
year they set a record for the Indian- 
apolis “500”, to win by just 23 seconds! 


But even off the track, these famous 
hands are magical. It’s an everyday 
magic that millions share, for it’s done 
with the aid of Robertshaw automatic 
controls in almost every phase of life. 
Athome.. . at work .. . on the highway 
...on the sea or in air... Robertshaw 
controls give your hands the touch of 
everyday magic in this increasingly 
automatic age. 


everyday magic ? 





ANB 


3 — 





The famous hands on the highway turn on winter 
driving comfort at a touch. . . thanks to a modern 
car heating system, regulated by a rugged little 
control from Robertshaw’s Indiana Division in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Three other divisions are 
on the job, too. From one comes the Autostat® 
to control the engine’s cooling system. Another 
makes controls that let you adjust the power seat 
at a touch. A third created the fluid controls that 
helped refine the gasoline for this very trip. 


To check your identification of these 


famous hands see page 170). 


Kobertohaw ¥ 


CONTROLS 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia ¢ Eight U. S. 
Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 


Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia 








orbit successfully 


on TMI tubing 


In this fast-moving world, the 
accomplishments of almost every phase of 
the metalworking industry is linked in- 
separably with performance of stainless 
steel or special alloy tubing. That’s why 
the TMI mark of quality travels in 
such good company. It gets good ideas 
of design and production engineers off the 
launching pad and successfully into orbit 
with regularity . . . in instrumentation, 
aviation, nuclear development, space ex- 
ploration and endless thousands of appli- 
cations where small diameter tubing 
(.050” to 1.250” O.D.) must be drawn to 
tolerances as close as .0005”. 
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TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS «ENGINEERS * MANUFACTURERS 
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of some over-optimistic conclusions on 
the basis of the underground Rainier 
blast in a Nevada mesa on Sept. 17 
1957. 

¢ Rainier Results—The Rainier test, 
quite simply, aimed to find out if weap- 
ons testing could be carried out without 
a dangerous radiation fallout—something 
both AEC and health officials were then 
beginning to worry about. 

A self-sealing tunnel was dug _hori- 
zontally into the mesa’s side, 600 ft. 
below its top. A small bomb (1.7 kilo- 
tons) was chosen to see if the radiation 
could actually be trapped by the force 
of the explosion. 

Results, as scientists subsequently ad- 
mitted, exceeded all expectations (BW— 
Oct.4’58,p46). Observers heard the 
muffled explosion, but there was no 
flash, no typical mushroom cloud—only 
a cloud of surface dust. Seismographs 
as far away as Alaska (2,320 miles) 
picked up the detonation. 

When protected scientists entered 
the tunnel, they found it passable, and 
free from radiation for the first few 
hundred feet. Three and a half months 
after the blast, rocks with a normal 
temperature of 63F still showed as 
much as 190F. Some 400,000 tons of 
rock were pulverized. 

From the scientific angle, all this was 
exciting news indeed. And it cheered 
immensely the proponents of the idea 
that underground nuclear testing could 
be stopped, or reserved for peaceful 
industrial uses. 

A network of 180 detection stations 
around the world—the so-called “Geneva 
System”—was worked out before poli- 
tical negotiations began in October, 
1958. U.S. negotiators went to Geneva 
ready to negotiate on what they felt was 
a reasonably cheat-proof guarantee that 
nuclear research could henceforth be 
confined to peaceful aims. 
¢ Miscalculations—How wrong they 
were has been a subject of hot scientific 
discussion for months. To begin with, 
most researchers now agree that be- 
cause the Rainier blast was set off in 
porous tuff (a glassy, volcanic type of 
rock), its vibrations carried farther than 
they would in harder, denser rock. 

Underground blasts in the fall of 
1958—the Hardtack and Cowboy series 
—showed that it is not hard to muffle 
seismic reactions by a process known 
as “decoupling.” This involves setting 
off the blast in a big enough hole in a 
hard formation (such as salt or granite), 
so that the air around the bomb, plus 
the hard rock, can absorb much of the 
explosive impact. 

Decoupling is so effective, a number 
of leading scientists now calculate, that 
the seismic reaction of underground 
blasts can be reduced at least 300 times. 
Thus a 300-kiloton blast (15 times big- 
ger than the Hiroshima bomb) would 
have its effect reduced to that of a 


l-kiloton shot—a level that scientists 
now admit would probably escape de- 
tection under any feasible system. 

¢ Cheating—This means that, if it 
wished, any nation would continue test- 
ing military-size small bombs or weap- 
ons without fear of detection—with or 
without a policed test ban. If it chose 
to take a chance, and picked its time 
carefully, it might get away with blasts 
even bigger than 300 kilotons. 

The trick would be to pick a time of 
heavy earthquake activity. Some 5,000 
quakes are recorded annually around 
the globe—in the Soviet Union 500 of 
them are as strong as the Rainier shot. 
Present equipment can’t distinguish 
with any accuracy between earthquake 
tremors and underground blasts. In- 
spection teams, suspicious of unusual 
tremors, would have to make a check 

A treaty-breaking country could make 
even that tremendously difficult. After 
one underground Nevada explosion, it 
took three test bores to find the site of 
the shot. In mountainous terrain, with 
only a rough idea where to look, find- 
ing a concealed underground shot 
would be virtually impossible. 

Of course, it would take time and 
money to construct, in hard rock, the 
hole 450 ft. in diameter that would 
be needed to conceal (by decoupling) 
a 100-kiloton shot. This might not es- 
cape the notice of inspectors 

But for 10- or 20-kiloton blasts—big 
enough for developing small bombs or 
weapons—a much smaller hole 
do. One guess is that 
of a normal petroleum storage hole 
would hide a 20-kiloton explosion 
¢ Other Ways—Scientists are convinced 
this does not exhaust the possibilities 
for concealing underground 
tests. One method so far untried, at 
least in the U.S., would give the 
effect as a 450-ft. hole, Dr 
Latter of Rand Corp. believes 

Air could be pumped out of a small 
hole, Latter theorizes, and the vacuum 
thus created would take up most of the 
explosive impact. Or the small hole 
could be filled with a cushion of car- 
bon particles around the bomb 
¢ Range of Opinion—The almost unan- 
imous agreement among scientists ex- 
tends to two points Without on-the- 


would 
1 hole the size 


nuclear 


Sammie 


Richard 


spot inspection, detection of small 
underground nuclear tests is virtually 


impossible; and the situation is sure to 
become worse before it gets better 
There are some differences, though, as 
to whether there’s really any point in 
trying to set up a detection system for 
bigger blasts. Nuclear physicists tend 
to be more pessimistic than geologists 

Dr. Edward Teller of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory at Livermore, Calif., holds 
that with present detection methods “‘it 
is impossible to eliminate the testing of 
nuclear explosions of the _ tactical 
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Imagination at work 
Jor Industry 





General American’s EverSeal*. . . 














the first solid cushion seal for floating roofs 
... controls volatile liquids 


Millions of gallons of petroleum products are lost 
annually through evaporation in storage. To prevent 
this loss, General American designs, builds and erects 
special conservation structures, including tanks with 
roofs that float on the surface of the product being 
stored. The most important part of these roofs is the 
seal. General American research has now developed 
the EverSeal to solve evaporation problems. 
EverSeal, the first solid cushion seal, uses no liquid, 
no gas. It is not damaged by temperature extremes, 
nor affected by corrosive action of liquids being stored. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


*Patent Rights Reserved 


TRANSPORTATION 


EverSeal is tough, simple, permanent and easily 
maintained. It protects tank walls as well as the 
products stored. EverSeal provides a safe, complete 
seal for floating roofs. 

Whether your problems relate to transportation 
or storage... to mixing, drying or conveying... to 
nickel coating, fastening or plastics molding, Genera! 
American’s broad experience and directed imagina- 
tion can help you solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture, mine, process or ship, let 
us show you why /t pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 









Sid: 


THE SIGN OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Install Westinghouse Central Air Conditioning Now! 


This sign on your door can boost your sales volume as 
much as 31%. 


Customers single out the store that carries this sign. 
They want to shop and buy in comfort, and you give 
them this assurance when you install Westinghouse 
air conditioning. 


Westinghouse central air conditioning is an investment 
in future business, and your investment is returned in 
multiplied profits. It increases employe efficiency and 
reduces maintenance and redecorating costs. 


You CAN BE SURE...IF ITS Westi nghouse 


The important difference in Westinghouse air condi- 
tioning is the combination of highest quality equipment 
and professional installation by specialists. They are 
selected and trained by Westinghouse for excellence in 
engineering, installation and service. Call your local 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Specialist today. Or 
write: Air Conditioning Division, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Staunton, Virginia 


Enjoy the delightful comfort of Westinghouse central 
air conditioning in your home, too J-85040 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS 
CBS TV ALTERNATE FRIDAYS 
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weapon size, by any ban.” Such testing 
is exceedingly important today, he says, 
and if another power continued this 
kind of research and the U.S. did not, 
this country would ‘soon be confronted 
with a situation in which there would 
be no defense.” 

Dr. Richard B. Roberts, of the Car- 
negie Institute, is far less gloomy. If the 
2] stations now talked of for placement 
inside Russia were to be increased to 
150, he thinks, almost all suspicious 
earth movements could probably be de- 
tected. 

Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell, takes a 
middle view. He thinks it would take 
a network of 200 stations in Russia 
to detect underground blasts down to 
20 kilotons. But test shots below that 
range, he thinks, have little military 
value—differing on this point with Tel- 
ler, who believes they do have great 
military value. 
¢ More Data Needed—Since the scien 
tists agree that anything below 20 kilo 
tons could probably go undetected, 
there obviously is immediate need for 
more research to develop better detec- 
tion methods. That was certainly one 
factor behind the President’s announce- 
ment that underground testing in the 
U.S. will be resumed before vearend. 
In the last analysis, the Geneva test 
ban decision will undoubtedly be a po- 
litical one. Yet the negotiators need to 
know precisely what the limits and pos- 
sibilities of detection will be—three, five, 
or even 10 years from now. 

One good way to find out—in a hurry 
—is to set off another series of under- 
ground tests, pitting the latest ideas in 
detection against the most promising 
ideas on concealment. 

The present U.S. program for scis 
mic improvement—as_ Pentagon _ ter- 
minology describes it—is funded at 
$10-million annually. Eisenhower wants 
to raise this to $66-million for the next 
fiscal year, including a crash program of 
fundamental research in seismology 
* Implications—In recent Geneva nego- 
tiations, Russian delegates agreed that 
it would probably be necessary to con 
duct more underground tests to improve 
detection technology. This was to be 
part of a program for three-power scien- 
tific discussion (the U.S., Russia, and 
Britain) starting this week. 

How the Eisenhower announcement 
would affect a three-way discussion of 
research possibilities and plans was un 
certain early this week. Scientists of all 
nationalities are apparently agreed, how- 
ever, that the state of the seismic art is 
woefully primitive—as oil prospectors 
and weathermen have known for dec- 
ades. Even the most optimistic re 
searcher is unwilling to predict how 
long it will take to bring the science of 
underground detection to a point wher« 
it can compete with what's already pos 
sible in concealment. END 
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Take your vacation in 


xeasure Chest | 


—the Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming area so rich in both 
scenic and natural resources 


served by Utah Power & Light Co. 
and subsidiaries ~ 


Telluride Power Company and 
The Western Colorado Power Co. 


Treasure Chest Land is the Center of Scenic America — and offers all the 
makings for a memorable vacation for you, for your family. In a single 
trip you can enjoy colorful canyons, majestic mountains and desert vistas 
— from Yellowstone National Park on the north to Zion, Bryce and Mesa 
Verde National Parks on the south. In addition there is the historic 
Mormon Temple. . . mountain trout fishing, big and small game hunting, 
splendid skiing in season. 


YOUR BUSINESS EYE 
WILL ALSO SEE... | 


wealth beyond measure which lies beneath the scenic surface 
especially raw materials for chemical and mineral using industries. Indeed 
you will discover why Treasure Chest Land is emerging as the site of 
America’s next big industrial development. 


Our brochure “A Treasure Chest in the Growing West” is 
specific. concise, reliable. It discusses the almost inex 
haustible storehouse of raw minerals and chemicals; fuel, 
water and power resources; transportation facilities, market 
growth. It tells about the human factors — climate, 
living conditions, unlimited 
elbow room. It lists nation- 
ally known companies already 
here. Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. The brochure in- 
cludes a colorful map showing 
the host of scenic attractions 
in Treasure Chest Land. 








WRITE TO: D. H. White. 
Manager Business Development Dept., 
Dept. 97, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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In Research 


One Small Injection of Acid Found 
To Reduce Cholesterol Level in Rabbits 


The level of cholesterol in the blood of rabbits can 
be lowered by a single small injection of desoxynucleic 
acid (DNA), according to a paper by Dr. J. Philip 
Savisky of New York’s Montefiore Hospital, read last 
week to a startled mecting of the American Society for 
Clinical Investigation in Atlantic City. DNA is a sub- 
stance that in the human body is more commonly asso- 
ciated with the genes that affect heredity. 

Cholesterol, a fatty substance in the blood stream, 
has long been suspected as a cause of atherosclerosis— 
the ailment of the arteries that leads to strokes and heart 
attacks. It has been shown repeatedly that victims of 
heart attacks have had an unusually large amount of 
cholesterol in their blood. 

But efforts to control the buildup of cholesterol in 
atherosclerosis cases have been balked by the fact that 
the body steadily produces the substance. As a result, 
diet has been only partially successful as a counter- 
measure. 

Now Savisky’s finding opens new horizons, though he 
admits that he doesn’t know how DNA influences the 
body’s manufacture of cholesterol, or even whether it 
is a chemical reaction. Actually, there is good evidence 
of some sort of chemical reaction between cholesterol 
and the body’s supply of DNA. Savisky found that 
rabbits that have been injected with DNA later devel- 
oped, as a side effect, an extreme sensitivity to dicts that 
increase cholesterol. 

It is also known that DNA can change chemical 
reactions that involve bacteria. So, it is reasoned, there 
is basis to think that DNA does interfere chemically 
with the production of cholesterol. 

In any case, it’s generally felt that Savisky has come 
upon something really big for heart research. A major 
program is getting under way to explore his findings. 


Mass Test of Live Polio Vaccine 


Coming in Cincinnati Schools 


Next week the Cincinnati Board of Health will start 
voluntary free distribution of live polio vaccine to school 
children. Unlike Miami's mass program for testing oral 
vaccine on children and adults (BW—Jan.30°60,p38), the 
Cincinnati project seeks primarily to find out whether 
one whole segment of a large city’s population can be 
immunized—in this case, children from kindergarten 
through high school age. 

Three doses of the so-called Sabin vaccine will be 
given: the first to protect against Type I polio, which 
causes 90% of all polio cases; the second in June against 
Type III; and the third in September against Type II. 

No one will be forced to take the cherry-flavored 
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syrup, with its two drops of vaccine; parental approval 
must be secured. Children who have already had Salk 
shots are still eligible for the Sabin vaccine. Response 
to an earlier Cincinnati offer of free live vaccine for chil- 
dren from six months to six years indicates that about 
100,000 will sign up for the new program. 

Live polio vaccine is being tested on a big scale in 
the U.S. for the first time this year, but there have been 
wide and successful tests abroad of both Sabin and Cox 
vaccine. The Sabin vaccine has been tried out on the 
largest scale in Russia, where Dr. Sabin is now lecturing 
on his results at an international congress. 


Three-Year Study Fails to Prove 
That Cloud-Seeding Produces Rain 


Despite an intensive three-year study, it’s still uncer- 
tain whether seeding clouds with silver iodide actually 
produces more rainfall than would have occurred natu- 
tally. That’s the conclusion reported by three University 
of California researchers in Science, a publication of 
the American Assn. for the Advancement of Science. 

More experiments are necessary to answer the question 
of why some clouds produce rain and others do not, 
the report says, before the value of seeding can be 
evaluated. 

Basis for the survey was a cloud-seeding program run 
over Santa Barbara, Calif., between 1957 and 1959. This 
particular program is rare—and considered especially 
accurate—because no particular days were picked for 
testing purposes. Whether the seeding planes went up 
or not was determined daily by the flip of a coin. 


Spotting of Tiny Meteors May Bring 


New Theories on Interplanetary Matter 


Those interplanetary “weather” reports of meteorite 
showers may have to be changed from “occasional” to 
“frequent,” according to radar studies at Stanford Uni 
versity. Thinking about the origin and consistency of 
interplanetary matter may also have to be revised con- 
siderably. 

Dr. Philip B. Gallagher and Dr. Von R. Eshleman 
of Stanford’s Radioscience lab told the American Geo- 
physical Union that new equipment had enabled them 
to detect meteors 100 times smaller than any that radar 
had been able to spot before—down to one-millionth of 
an inch. 

[hese micrometeorites appear to bunch in numerous 
orbiting clouds, rather than orbiting independently, as 
had been believed. Gallagher and Eshleman find that 
the earth is encountering an average of 11 of these 
clouds at any one time, but they find no pattern for their 
occurrence, either geographic or seasonal. 

Most meteorite material is believed to have been as- 
sociated with comets, past or present. Hence the Stan- 
ford discovery indicates there may be a great many small, 
invisible comets in space; if true, this would call for 
new ideas on the origin of interplanetary matter. 
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“In my long business experience, I have found that if you believe in your product, it is easy to sell it, 
I certainly believe in the future of North Carolina.’’— Luther H. Hodges, Governor. 


“Advertising helped us sell 
North Carolina successfully.” 


“During the past five years, my administration 
has done everything it could to promote the in- 
dustrial development of North Carolina. 

‘‘We have a remarkable story to tell in history, 
resources, people and economic potential—and I 
am convinced that our state advertising program 
has played a vital part in the excellent results we 


have already achieved in industrial development 
and growth. 

‘*‘We’ve used many leading business publications 
like McGraw-Hill’s to tell our story. And since 
our industrial growth during this period has 
broken all records, we expect advertising to re- 
main an essential tool in our future.” 


.. McGraw-Hill 


=" PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 











Buy all these steel products 





Another busy day ahead of you? Probably 
so, if you are responsible for purchasing 
the many different steel products needed 
by an average company. Solution: stream- 
line your purchasing operation by making 
CF&l your “headquarters” for 
‘ange of quality steel products, including 


a wide 


those shown on these pages. 
CF&l sales offices and warehouses are 


For complete information, write for “‘CF&I's Principal Products Catalog G-50.”’ 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER + OAKLAND + NEW YORK 


equipped for prompt delivery — which is 
one of the meanings behind our Corporate. 
Image. You'll find our people more than 
mere “order takers”. They’!l take an active 
interest in your account to assure efficient 
service at all times. Call a nearby CFal 
representative to learn how we can serve 
you with dependable steel products. He’ll 
be glad to be of help at any time. 






















REALOCK CHAIN LINK FENCE—This rugged fence gives permanent protection for 
property, buildings and outdoor storage areas. Available in galvanized stee! which is 
highly rust resistant. Made in a variety of heights, with barbed or knuckled selvages, 
with or without barbed wire tops. Ask for a free estimate at no obligation. 










SPRINGS AND FORMED WIRES —CFA&!-Wickwire Springs meet your 

industrial needs. You get quick delivery on compression, extension 

torsion and flat springs in virtually any size, material or finish. CF&! 
j engineers are always ready to help in designing special springs for 
specific applications 


SPACE SCREENS—CF&Ii Space Screens are known for their accuracy 
and screening economy. Precision weaving and careful crimping 
assure long life. We tailor-make screens to give you average, rapid 
or slow screening, or maximum through capacity. Let us know your 
requirements 








S$ from one source...CF«lI 







acy WIRE ROPE—CF&I's 60 years of wire rope experience pays off in a STEEL PLATES—CF&I's Claymont plant is one of the leading pro- 


ing Safe rope that protects against injury and damaged equipment. These ducers of steel plates for all industrial uses. Made to ASTM and 
pid wire ropes are job-designed in various constructions, sizes and AISI specifications, they are produced in carbon steel, alloy steel 
yur grades. Our newest wire rope—Double Gray-X—gives extra-high and stainiess-clad steel to meet specific requirements. 


breaking strength and longer rope life. 





...a hand in things to come 


Creating a strange world of cold 


The coldest natural temperature ever recorded—100 degrees 
below zero—occurred in the Antarctic. But the people of Union Carbide are 
producing temperatures all the way down to minus 450 degrees . . . approach- 
ing absolute zero! 


Startling things are being done at this unearthly cold tempera- 
ture. Many types of living tissue are being preserved, and research is now well 
under way in freezing whole blood. Certain metals become perfect conductors 
of electricity —a rare quality which may bring greater efficiency to electronic 
equipment. And, for over fifty years, Union Carbide has used these ultra-low 
temperatures to turn air into liquid . . . then extract oxygen, argon, nitrogen 
and other atmospheric gases in their pure form. They are produced on a 
mammoth scale to meet the great demand from industry. 


Working with such extreme cold is still a young science known 
as cryogenics. It is only one of many areas in which the people of Union 
Carbide are striving to make tomorrow a better world. 


UNION ¢ 
CARBIDE 
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The six-nation European Economic Community (EEC) next Jan. 1 will 
move ahead with the speedup plan proposed by its executive body, the 
Commission. 


On Tuesday, at a ministers’ meeting in Luxemburg, EEC’s member 
nations agreed on virtually all the Commission’s proposals. Internal tariffs 
are to be cut Jan. 1 by 20%, instead of the 10% originally scheduled 
for July 1 this year. Only one major question still was open at midweek— 
whether farm products would be included in the speedup plan. 


As things stand now, EEC will be ready to offer a 20% reduction in its 
ultimate common tariff on Jan. 1, provided other nations are ready to grant 
reciprocal concessions. The bargaining is to be done at the tariff sessions 
due for later this year under General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade (GATT). 


The handling of this 20% cut in EEC’s common tariff may not go down 
too well in the U.S. There has been some hope here that the cut would be 
unconditional—as a token of EEC’s liberal trade approach. 


The big question now is what Britain and the other six members of the 
European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA) will do before Jan. 1. EEC has made a 
bid for discussions early in June. 


If there is to be an accommodation between the Six and the Seven, 
something will have to be done about it this year. There are several reasons 
for this, including the fact that next year West German Economics Minister 
Erhard—who favors a deal with EFTA—will be all tied up with the German 
elections. 


There’s talk across the Atlantic today that London—despite its Com- 
monwealth ties—is moving toward the idea of having EFTA work out a 
common tariff with the Six. That would make a 13-nation customs union in 
Europe. 


Communist China is strongly urging a major turnabout in Communist 
policy toward the U.S. and Western Europe (page 25). 


Peking is using the U-2 incident as leverage against what it considers 
Russia’s policy of compromise toward Washington and Western Europe. 
Reacting to the plane incident, the Red newspaper Peoples Daily, a mouth- 
piece for the Peking regime, warned that “Marxism and Leninism hold 
that aggression and war are the very nature of the imperialists.” 


Obviously addressing itself to Moscow, the newspaper asserted that 
any attempt to come to terms with the capitalists would “promote the 
growth of imperialist effrontery. If we cover up the evil of the imperialists, 
that can only paralyze the people so that the danger of imperialism launch- 
ing a war increases.” 


Two senators are preparing bills that would provide short-term export 
credit guarantees against commercial risks. 


Sen. Monroney (D-Okla.) and Sen Javits (R-N. Y.) are dissatisfied with 
Export-Import Bank’s new program of guarantees that insure only against 
political risks (page 36). They propose a federally chartered private corpo- 
ration that would cover, on 30-day to 180-day credits, risks from bankruptcy 
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and default as well as from war, currency inconvertibility, and import 
regulations. 


There’s already criticism that this plan is monopolistic. If opposition 
becomes too strong, Monroney and Javits would be willing to see short-term 
commercial export insurance come under Ex-Im or a separate government 
agency. 


Congressional backers of the proposal don’t expect to press it to a vote 
this session. But they intend to lay the groundwork for next year. 


Activity related to Communism continues to dominate the scene in Cuba. 


Premier Fidel Castro’s regime has established diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. The move is a logical follow-up to the $100-million trade 
and aid agreement Castro signed with Soviet Deputy First Premier Mikoyan 
in Havana last February (BW—Feb.20’60,p47). 


This opens the way for a large Soviet delegation that will probably con- 
trol Russian propaganda and espionage throughout Latin America. 


Castro has also succeeded in silencing his strongest open critic in Cuba. 


The Cuban revolutionary regime this week closed the newspaper Diario 
de la Marina, charging that “its counter-revolutionary position could no 
longer be tolerated in the national interest.” 


Just before the seizure, Diario had editorialized that it is “difficult to 
believe that Communist ideology is not enjoy:ng ascendancy in our official 
circles.” 

exo @ ou 


Russia’s ruble may be getting a higher gold content (page 28) but there’s 
little doubt it will stay just as non-convertible as ever. Even within the 
Soviet bloc, there is little likelihood that the ruble will be made genuinely 
convertible. 


Intra-bloc trade has been tending toward an increasingly tight system 
of bilateral agreements. This allows Moscow to influence investment, pro- 
duction, and trade patterns of the entire bloc. Establishment of multilateral 
trade based on a convertible ruble would run directly counter to this trend 
—with no obvious advantages for the Soviets. 


The Russians are said to be making the most of the downswing in 
U.S.-Arab relations. 


It has not been confirmed officially but reports say the Soviets have 
promised to compensate Pres. Nasser’s United Arab Republic at least in 
part for any losses it suffers from the Senate’s “Suez” amendment to the 
foreign aid bill. The amendment empowers the President to withhold 
aid from any country that obstructs free navigation on international water- 
ways. 


Although Arab officials are doubtful that Pres. Eisenhower would 
invoke the clause against them for their economic boycott of Israel, they are 
not sure what the next President would do. They say pro-Israeli pressure 
in U.S. politics is manifest. 
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Twelve major American firms shed new 
light on improved business methods 
.. » and the entire report, compiled 
by Ansco, is yours @@ for the asking. 
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For the first time ever—a defin- 
on applying photographic tech- 
and improve efficiency through- 


itive report ST iy es cana } 

“a : Ansco, Dept. 

—“ — to cut costs Binghamton, New York 
out business functions. 








C . ; Please send me Ansco’s case history 
The result of careful research into America’s largest corporations, report en phitegrapliy in taduety. 
this report may well serve as the basis for improved business 

methods in your firm . . . in many cases without materially NAME 

increasing photographic expenditures. Write, on your letter- ai 

head, or fill in the attached coupon for a free copy. 


COMPANY. 





For your photographic personnel, Ansco has made available, at 
no charge, industrial samples of sensitized materials tailored to ADDRESS 
your company’s specific needs. Why not suggest that they write 
us requesting a sampler for use in your corporate operations? 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 
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“Truck maintenance 
like a 
bad dream?” 


S/eep soundly! Lease trucks from Hertz! 


NO UPKEEP...NO INVESTMENT 


Stop worrying about the expensive tires, batteries, repair parts, painting, time and 
labor that go into keeping your truck fleet operating. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease 
Service and get new maintenance-free GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom 
engineered to fit your needs. Or, we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Either way, Hertz experts take over all repairs 
and upkeep. Hertz will also provide extra trucks for peak periods or emergencies! 
You eliminate all your truck problems by writing one budgetable check per week 
There's no easier way to get out of the truck business and 
back into your own business! Rely on Hertz, America’s HERTZ 
No. 1 truck lessor, with over 500 stations in the U. S TRUCK LEASE 
and Canada 


For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the fact- 
filled booklet, ‘How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz Truck 
Lease, Dept. A514, 278 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, //linois. 





In addition, Hertz also rents trucks by the hour, day or week. 
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Stock Market Scoreboard 


These groups have made gains... 






DEC. 29 MAY 4 DEC. 29 
CLOSE CLOSE PERCENT CHANGE CLOSE 
Utilities secscccces GOR <ee + 2.2 Publishing ......++. 118.83 
Soft Drinks ...... coos VEST 20.59 + 66 PERE eee 41.10 
Building Materials ... 71.30 72.43 + 1.6 Feed Chains ..cc00s S08 
Electronics ..... cocesVamiar T1369 + 10.1 Variety Stores ...... 19.49 
Dairy Products ....... 48.56 50.76 + 45 Tobacco ..... cveaue mee 
Office Equipment .... 283.44 293.12 + 3.4 
These have declined along with the averages... 
DEC. 29 MAY 4 PERCENT CHANGE DEC. 29 MAY 4 — 
CLOSE CLOSE 12/29/59-5/4/60 CLOSE CLOSE = 42 /4/60 
S&P 425 Industrials ... 63.85 58.67 — 8.1 Radio-TV Mfgs. .....128.73 125.97° = 24 
Brewers ........ esos 40,71 38.17 — 6.2 Department Stores... 68.05 66.47 — 23 
Containers .......... 28.08 26.46 — 58 Shipbuilding ....... 39.38 38.29 — 28 
OO ee Pe 59.02 — 16 ES re » Bane 20.89 — 56 
Electrical Equipment .. 80.99 76.14 — 60 IE oa igre gree 24.72 23.68 — 42 
Finance Companies ... 49.31 48.86 — 0.9 errr 28.04 27.08 — 3.4 
Meat Packing..... +e. 27.42 24.54 — 10.5, Banks, Outside NYC.. 56.58 51.41 — 9.1 
Gold Mining......... 17.24 15.41 —10.6 Casualty Insurance .. 52.60 51.81 — 14 
Machinery ....... oem eee 47.76 —10.1 Fire Insurance ..... 33.97 33.03 — 2.8 
Motion Pictures ...... 40.25 39.40 — 2.1 Life Insurance ...... . 152. 86 138.02 — 97 
Radio-TV Bdcasters, ..102.40 101.02 — 13 Railroads ........ 33.34 30.13 — 96 
These groups have receded sharply.. 
DEC. 29 MAY 4 PERCENT CHANGE DEC. 29 MAY 4 PERCENT CHANGE 
CLOSE CLOSE 12/29/59-5/4/60 CLOSE CLOSE =: 12/29/59-5/4/60 
Aircraft Manufacturing 49.56 39.74 —19.8 Metal Fabricating ... 55.92 48.64 —13.0 
Air Transport ........ 29.39 23.05 —21.6 Mining and Smelting. 38.47 33.87 —12.0 
Aluminum ........+.153.15 133.11 —13.3 Crude Oil Producers..111.37 93.86 —15.7 
Automobile ......... 70.02 56.69 —19.0 Integrated Oils ..... 57.16 49.37 —13.6 
I 56,509 06 ye 53.92 44.28 —17.9 International Oils ... 77.14 67.40 —12.6 
Distillers ...... 62.67 — 13.7 NE Sei 5ts55, nee 186.59 160.32 —14,1 
Chemicals .......... 60.83 50.57 —16.9 I sina Sin as waco 93.52 74.26 —20.6 
pa csveocenxy ETS Seen —16.9 Cane Producers ..... 16.57 14.20 —14.3 
CORRE occ ccccenes Saw 25.43 —16.6 Textile Weavers ..... 32.04 27.63 —13.8 
Carpets and Rugs..... 22.29 18.29 —17.9 Tires and Rubber. ...203.59 162.31 —20.3 
Lead and Zinc........ 10.44 9.09 —12.9 Cigar Manufacturers . 51.69 45.97 —11 
Machine Tools ....... 27.00 21.92 — 18.8 New York City Banks. 29.61 25.98 —13.3 


Dota: Standard & Poor's; 
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Market Shrugs Off Spy Crisis 


Wall Street took the 
crisis in stride this week. 

Specialty stocks were bid up sharply 
Monday morning, after the weekend 
disclosure of U.S. espionage over and 
around the Soviet Union (page 25). 
Stock buyers—for the moment, anyway 
—were apparently convinced that the 
incident of the U-2 would bring a new 
lift to business through renewed spend- 
ing by the military and space-minded 
corporations. But the brief spurt died 
out, and stocks closed down for the day. 

By midweek, the stock market had re- 
sumed its patchwork pattern of the past 
four months—generally dull with spots 
of life in select groups (table.) 


pre- -summit 
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What's more, there seems little on 
the horizon to shake the market out 
of this pattern. Some analysts are be- 
ginning to sound more optimistic, 
partly because the market is about 80 
points below its 1960 high, partly be- 
cause businessmen talk of a big increase 
in capital spending. But the tone of the 
market remains flat. 
¢ Four in a Row—In April, the stock 
market made it four months in a row 
of lower prices. Prices rallied at the out- 
set of the month, recovering nearly half 
of the January to mid-March loss, but 
the rally petered out. And the consen- 
sus is that another testing of the 599 
low of the Dow-Jones industrial average 


is in order just around the corner. 

From the table, however, you can see 
that the whole market isn’t sinking. A 
few select groups have managed to swim 
against the tide. 

Most of these are defensive issues, so- 
called because their traditionally stable 
earnings supposedly make them less 
susceptible to the market's downward 
swings. The utilities, for example, long- 
established storm havens, have climbed 
2% since the beginning of the year 
Also up modestly are such other defen- 
sive groups as soft drinks, dairy products, 
food chains, and tobaccos. 

There are also a number of stock 
groups outside this defensive list that 
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TRANSICORDER 
MINIATURE ALL-TRANSISTOR TAPE RECORDER 


It’s here! A rugged, new, camera-size precision 
tape recorder that lets you record and play back 
anywhere—any time—as easily as taking pictures! 
Weighs only 4-Ibs! Carry in your briefcase or over 
your shoulder. Standard reel permits full hour’s 
taping. Concertone’s Transicorder is truly a quali- 
ty, miniature tape recorder with amazing sound 
fidelity and big tape recorder features. 


$ Complete with batteries, 
Only GOP complete witn vatteries. 
One knob control... built-in speaker. Adapts to 


AC...phone pickup adapter...car lighter plug-in. 
For full description please mail coupon today 











| AMERICAN CONCERTONE 
' Division of American Electronics, Inc. ' 
' 9449 W. Jefferson Bivd., Dept. BW, Culver City, Calif. |! 
Please send full information on the TRANSICORDER ! 
| Name : 
| Address 
' City ____Zone ee 
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PUT and CALL Options 


by Herbert Filer +1 authority on the subject. 
$3.00 at your bookseller, or 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, Dept. A-10 
419 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 














the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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maintains news bureaus 
and correspondents in 
60 cities in the United 
States and possessions. 
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investors. Some of these a1 
growth stocks—such as electronics and 
ofhce and business machine equipment 
because their projected earnings show 
big increases ahead 
Others have climbed partly because 
of better projected earnings, partly be- 
cause of changing trends in their busi- 
ness. Publishing and printing stocks are 
in this category. Still others are up 
chiefly on short-term projections. Build- 
ing materials issues, for one, have 
climbed lately in anticipation of a bet 
ter housing vear than expected 
e Breakdown—Even the four-month 
figures in the table don’t really show the 
shifting trends in today’s market. For 
an inside look shows that more groups 
are making new highs now than at al- 
most any time since January. In Janu- 
ary’s break, only one stock group—meat 
packers—was able to resist the slide. But 
in the latest market slump, close to 10 
groups were able to gain ground 
Moreover, many groups have been 
picking up strength or cutting their 
losses—while others have seen thei 
losses accelerating. Basically, this is be 
cause of the shifting profits picture for 
many industries. For example, drugs 
although showing losses for the first 
four months—have picked up consist- 
ently since February in anticipation 


are bringing rewards to 


regarded as 


that earnings will show renewed 
strength this year. 
¢ Perking Up—Some airline _ stock 


prices, one of the weakest groups over 
the past year because of poor earnings, 
actually showed an increase in April, 
and buying—timid, it is true—also is 
starting to show up in the oils. Both 
groups might have some relief in sight— 
the airlines from fare increases, the oils 
from a cut in refinery runs 

On the other hand, the decline in 
steel commons accelerated last month, 
along with the slide in the stock prices 
of farm equipment, chemicals, and 
auto parts companies 

Compared with a year ago, the pic- 
ture is even more different. Since 
\pril, 1959, about two dozen stock 
groups, out of more than 50, have regis- 
tered gains, even though the market 
over-all is roughly in the same place it 
was a year ago. 
e¢ Best Performers—Analysts stress that 
certain individual stocks, no matter 
what the industry, will outshine even 
the most defensive issue. They point 
to such recent outstanding performers 
as Brunswick, Anken Chemical, Ameri- 
can Photocopy, Hydrometals, Farring- 
ton, and Universal Match as proof of 
the pudding. Analysts don’t necessarily 
maintain that these same stocks will 
continue to do well. But they cite them 
to prove that in picking winners in 
today’s market, it’s more a case of pick- 
ing individual issues, than of selecting 
individual stock groups 


Wall St. Talks... 


about profiting from 
Fairchild-Du Mont merger, boat 
for Khrushchev, insider selling, 
quick changes in a thin market. 


Arbitragers say there’s an ‘“‘attractive” 
swap between Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp. (1534) and Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. (94)—both 
listed on the American Stock Exchange 
The two plan to merge and swap one 
Fairchild share for 15 Du Mont com- 
mon shares or 5.7 Du Mont preferred 
shares, which are trading about 204. 
On this basis, Du Mont is undervalued; 
by selling Fairchild short and covering 
with Du Mont, profit is assured. Che 
only possible catch is a rumor—denied 
by both companies—that th« 
may not go through 


MNeCrger 


Indiana Gear Works ran up 8 points 
in 20 minutes last week 
leaked out that Pres. Eisenhower may 
give one of the company’s “turbojet” 
boats to Khrushchev when—and if—he 
visits Russia. Indiana Gear—which was 
first sold at 10 last November and 
traded as | before dropping 
back to the present level of about 43 
now has about half its $15-mill 
in pleasure boats, in addition to the gear 
business it does for the military 


W hen W ord 


igh as 5¢ 


l 


ion sales 


Privately owned United Industrial 
Syndicate—which claims to control 13 
companies with sales of $50-million and 
net worth of $15-million—is out shop- 
ping for new businesses to buy. ““We’re 
looking for an industrial company that’s 
closely held, so we can get at least 80‘ 
control,” says Jack Koenig, 
Word of the shopping trip has at least 
one major Wall Street underwriter dust- 
ing off the wares on its shelf 


secretary 


Insiders are selling more stock than 
they are buying, Securities & Exchange 
Commission reports In April, 
officers or directors of American Bosch 
Arma, American Motors, Cessna Air- 
craft, General American Industries, 
Hoffman Electronics, Litton, and Rex- 
ill all pared their holdings 


show ‘ 


Specialty stocks can move very fast 
in a thin market, as Spear & Staff can 
testify. The stock advisory service had 
a writeup recommending purchase at 
$16 of Jarrell-Ash Co., a small concern 
in the spectrum analysis field, ready for 
its May 10 issue. By the time the issue 
was to be mailed, the supply of Jarrell 
stock had dried up and its asking price 
had soared. Spear had to add a note 
advising its clients to avoid purchases 
until the stock settled down to, sav, 13 


or 14 
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AMERICAN PERRY RUBBER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
COMPANY 


p>srmcon 
U.S. 


U.S. SCIENCE SEMICONDUCTOR DETROIT STOKER 


CORPORATION PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC MICRO-PATH. INC. 


MILLING COMPANY ARMAMENTS, INC. 








BUILDING A BROADER BASE FOR 
THE NEW UNITED! 

Our most recent acquisition, completed 
only a few days ago, is the Perry Rubber 
Company, Massillon, Ohio. Manufacturers 
of a complete line of latex products for 
the medical profession, Perry Rubber 
Company has pioneered the concept 

of disposable surgical gloves. Acquisition 
of Perry Rubber Company further 
broadens the diversity of the new 
United Industrial Corporation and marks 
the first of United's planned entiies 
into the field of medical-surgical supplies. 





The new United today manufactures 
an ever-increasing variety of products 
for the consumer, industrial, marine, 
electronic and military markets. 


@) Marine and Industrial Equipment 
American Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Manufacturers of 
combustion, hydraulic, material handling 
and marine equipment. 


Aviation and Space 

U. S. Science Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Manufacturers of flight and 
cruise control systems, portable wind 
tunnels, precision potentiometers, 
communications and navigation equipment, 
intervalometers, air data computers, 
mach sensing devices, etc. 

Psexcong ~Miniaturization 

U. S. Semiconductor Products, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Manufacturers of diodes, 
transistors, tantalum capacitors, and 
other semiconductor products 

for miniaturization. 


© Capital Equipment 
Detroit Stoker Company, Monroe, 
Michigan. Manufacturers of mechanical 
automatic stokers under steam and hot 
water boilers and industrial furnaces. 
Incinerator grates for municipal and 
industrial use. 

Construction Materials 
Southern Pacific Milling, Ventura, 
California. Producers of basic materials 
for all types of construction— ready-mix 
concrete, asphalt paving, aggregates. 
“= Automation 
Micro-Path Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
Manufacturers of ‘‘Micro-Path System” 
numerical control programmer; 
‘‘Micropositioner’’ portable positioning 
table; printed circuit board drillers. 

f Z,, Research and Development... 
by Aircraft Armaments Inc., Cockeysville, 
Maryland, in aero-dynamics, ballistics, 
electronics, ordnance and electro- 
mechanics. Design and manufacture 
of electrical and mechanical devices. 





INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


General Offices 5221 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, California * 660 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


Career opportunities for qualified engineers. Write our corporate offices 


The eighth in a series devoted to the New United Industrial Corporation 









“Out of stock” is a sale lost, as any sales 
manager knows. The ability to give fast and 
dependable delivery to your dealers is what 
rings up extra sales. 

Air freight plays an indispensable role in 
modern marketing. Here’s how the Polaroid 
Corporation uses it: 

**We use Emery Air Freight in our day -to- 
day operations,”’ said Mr. Jud M. James, 
National Sales Manager, “to ship our 60- 
second Polaroid Land Cameras and new ‘3000’ 
speed film to dealers whose sales have out- 
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stripped their expectations. Replacement mer- 
chandise is needed in a hurry. Emery enables 
us to keep up with increased demand. We use 
Emery because of its speed, coverage, and 
prompt teletype information service.” 

Businesses, large and small, can use Emery 
profitably in their sales and marketing pro- 
grams. To find out how Emery’s air freight 
marketing services can help you, call your 
local Emery representative today. Write for 
idea-packed booklet : ‘‘6 New Ways to Promote 
Your Products by Air Freight.’’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17. “EMERY—Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 
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Time to Buy Steels May Be Near 


Stock market technicians are peering 
long and hard at charts similar to the 
one above, showing the relation of 
prices of steel stocks to steel produc- 
tion. Historically, the movement of 
steel stock prices has tended to be an 
advance indicator of the trend in steel 
output; if prices go up, for example, 
it suggests that production will before 
long be turning in the same direction. 
So, some technicians feel they can rea- 
sonably forecast a “buy” signal for 
steels by watching their charts. 

Currently, these technicians conclude 
that a “buy” signal may not be visible 
vet—but that it is fast approaching. 
They base their reasoning on two fac- 
tors: 

¢ The rate of steel production is 
still sagging. 

* Steel equities seem to be priced 
—or overpriced, depending on your 
point of view—in line with the rest of 
the market. 

* Time to Buy—In the past, steel com- 
mons turned out to be good buys just 
about the time steel production was 
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reaching its cyclical lows and new or- 
ders were starting to creep up. At this 
point, heavy selling normally eased and 
buying from institutional investors 
perked up—on the theory that the next 
major news about the industry could 
be favorable. 

Schroeder Boulton of Goodbody & 
Co. points out that things happened 
this way in 1957-58, when the low 
in steel stocks preceded the low of the 
industry itself—though it came _ later 
than the lows in the genezal market. 
Boulton and others look for an upturn 
in steel commons sometime arounc the 
third quarter. 

At present, steel output is just under 
75% of capacity, but operations prob- 
ably have yet to hit bottom; Boulton 
feels the rate will drop to 70% or less 
before inventories are chewed up. 
¢ Farther to Go—For this reason, the 
general feeling is that steel stocks 
aren’t immune from further decline. 
Taken as a whole, they have already 
dropped almost 21% since Jan. 1, 
compared to a decline of about 8% by 


industrial stocks as measured by most 
yardsticks. U.S. Steel, which peaked 
at 1034, is now 75; Bethlehem has 
dipped from 57 to 43; Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube has slipped from 1384 
to 1024. 

However, the chart above—plus some 
fundamental analysis—lead some securi- 
ties men to believe that a few long-term 
buying opportunities are opening up. 
Steel production should reach 120- 
million tons this year—about 10-mil- 
lion tons below earlier predictions—and 
this should bring record earnings to 
most steel companies. Profits should 
be particularly outstanding for U.S. 
Steel, Republic, and Jones & Laughlin, 
according to Standard & Poor's. 

Moody’s also likes Republic and 
Jones & Laughlin, which may increase 
its dividend and engage in a stock split. 
In addition, Moody’s thinks the pur- 
chase of Bethlehem and Inland Steel is 
justified now. In its view, Bethlehem’s 
5.5% yield and Inland’s profit stability 
make the two stocks stand out above 
other major steels. END 
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1 Extruded from styrene, this transistor radio’s battery case: 2 Molded of high-impact styrene, this case is notable for its: 


x) cushions vibration (b) prevents short circuits (a) injection-molded depth b) strength to carry a 25-lb. load 
(c) keeps batteries dry (c) colorful gleaming surface 


Can you pass this test on Styrene Plastics? 


(You'll profit by knowing them better) 


% i a 





3 Refrigerator door panels are fashioned of styrene for: 4 It's a silver-zinc battery’s case, molded of C-11 styrene for: 

(a) impact strength (b) insulation (a) transparency (b) resistance to potassium hydroxide 
(c) lower material cost (c) production economy 

PPP POPPER ELE REESE RES ERE ERE SSS SSESSST ESET SHEET EHH EEE HEHEHE SEHR EEE EEE HEE HE EEE 


ANSWERS... to engineering and styling 
needs are found in BAKELITE styrene plastics. 
1. (0) Prevents short circuits. It keeps wiring from metal battery case 
2. Check (a), (b) and (c), but emphasize its deep, one-piece molding 
3. (a , (b) and (c) plus color variety 
4. (b) is most important, but (a) and (c) are advantages, too 


5. (a) Believe it or not — 1200 psi! 


If you have questions—about plastics and their potential 


for your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer on 
the uses of vinvls, Cpoxies, phenolic , stvrenes and poly 
ethvlenes. Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept 





AY-19, Union Carbide Plastics Com 
a pany, Division of Union Carbide Cor 
This molded C-11 oil sight-bow! withstands pressures up to: : poration, 30 East 42nd Street. New elite). | 
a) 1200 psi (b) 30 psi York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Union Car- rey -V-4=3)8)5 
(c) 250 psi bide Canada Limited, Toronto 7 


5 


~ 
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“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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In the Markets 


SEC Accepts Consent Decree in Suit 
Against Equity Corp. Over Subsidiaries 


The Securities & Exchange Commission settled out 
of court this week its suit against Equity Corp., an $86- 
million investment company, to force it to dispose of its 
subsidiaries (BW —Apr.30°60,p115). 

Under a consent decree, Equity Corp. now will be re- 
quired to liquidate Equity General Corp. and Develop- 
ment Corp. of America, or merge them into Equity Corp. 
In effect, the move accomplishes what SEC set out to 
do—but with an important difference. 

Originally, SEC allowed Equity to acquire DCA on 
condition that Equity would climinate DCA’s invest- 
ment company status by Dec. 16, 1959, or get rid of 
DCA. Under the Investment Company Act, no invest- 
ment company may own more than 5% and, in certain 
instances, more than 3% of another investment com- 
pany. But, says SEC, Equity did not live up to its 
bargain. Equity says the reason was dissension on 
DCA’s own board—and this proved a ticklish problem 
for the regulatory agency. 

If SEC had taken the case to court—and had won—it 
would have set a precedent that SEC could be expected 
to intervene in an intra-board dispute, so it approved the 
consent decree in its present form. 

As part of the settlement, the dissident DCA directors, 
who represent DCA’s preferred shareholders, will be 
able to turn their stock in to DCA at $26 a share, which 
will mean a substantial profit for them. 


Bond Market Marks Time as Dealers 
Wait for Signal for Upward Turn 


The bond market behaved erratically and indecisively 
this week, a state of affairs dealers are beginning to char- 
acterize as “normal.” ‘Trading was light, with much 
of the activity centered in the tax-exempt market and 
in high-grade corporate bonds. In part, this activity was 
due to aggressive bidding for a $20-million issue of Aaa 
Wisconsin ‘Telephone Co. bonds, offered to investors 
to yield +.8%. Dealers said that interest in the Wiscon- 
sin issue was spurred by a feeling that the bond market 
may be approaching a decisive turn. If bond prices do 
go up—and interest rates drop—said one dealer, “then 
the Wisconsin bonds could turn into a real gold mine.” 

However, the bond market is not likely to establish 
a clear upward trend until the money managers make a 
decisive move. There is no indication as yet that the 
Federal Reserve is planning to shift from its present 
“wait and see” policy. The Fed is no longer pressing a 
tight policy, but it has not gone over to ease either— 
although some bond dealers say they would not be sur- 
prised if the discount rate was lowered from its current 
level of 4%. At midweek, market rumors had it that a 
few big commercial banks were buying government bonds 
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in anticipation of just such a move. But traders in the 
Treasury bill market—normally the most sensitive to a 
change in the discount rate—were unimpressed. 


Rail Stocks Dip to 19-Month Low— 
Merger Move Fails to Halt Slide 


Rail stocks dropped this week to their lowest point 
in 19 months, with the Dow-Jones rail average slumping 
to 137.68; its high in 1959 was 173.56. Analysts cite the 
hazy earnings outlook as the reason for the rails’ decline. 

For the first three months, carloadings were signif- 
icantly below expectations—with bad weather responsible 
for taking a particularly deep bite out of grain shipments. 
In March, for example, Class I roads earned only $44- 
million, compared to $58-million a year ago. Stock buyers 
are waiting for definite signs of a resurgence of business 
activity before doing any sizable investing. 

The whole rail list has suffered, and not even talk of 
merger—and the economies such mergers would bring— 
is spurring investors. For example, directors of Atlantic 
Coast Line RR and Seaboard Air Line RR said this week 
they hoped their long-proposed merger might be ap- 
proved next week. Yet on this news, the stocks of each 
line dropped. Atlantic Coast Line closed ‘Tuesday at 
473, off 14 for the first two days of the week; Seaboard 
closed at 36, off Z. 

The drop came despite a widely held feeling that the 
merger would be good for both lines and would put the 
combined company among the 10 largest rail networks 
in the country in operating revenues. It’s reported that 
consolidation could produce up to $50-million in tax 
savings, and another $15-million in annual operating 
savings. 

i 


Dow Theorist Sees Bears Multiplying 


A prominent market theorist said this week that stock 
prices were only in the first phase of a bear market—when 
stocks sell minus the hopes of the previous bull market— 
and that even lower prices were on the way. Richard 
Russell, who ranks as one of the most popular of the 
Dow theorists, explained that in the second phase, 
“usually the longest,” stocks “go down in response to 
obviously deteriorating business conditions and contract- 
ing corporate earnings.” ‘The third and last phase is 
“marked by distress liquidations. . . .” He thinks the pres- 
ent first phase may last from one to six months longer. 


Stocks’ Shifts Traced to Fund Moves 


Mutual fund security transactions in the first quarter 
got a hard going-over from E. F. Hutton & Co., which 
came up with some clues on the behavior of certain 
stocks. ‘lhe brokerage house study points out that in 
the first three months, the funds reduced their selling 
of airlines, made new commitments in savings and loan 
holding companies, and showed a revived interest in oils 
and in packaging and paper. The funds showed a nega- 
tive attitude toward steels, some drugs, and auto shares. 
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Water for Arizona's Deserts 


Ruling for state in Colorado 
River fight with California could 
bring Arizona land boom, spur 
California’s own project. 


Former Federal Judge Simon Rif- 
kind made his recommendations to the 
U.S. Supreme Court this weck, as 
special master, on a final decision in 
the long dispute between Arizona and 
California over rights to Colorado River 
waters. His ruling gave a boost to two 
big projects for developing the water 
resources of the region 

e His recommendation in favor of 
Arizona’s claims—if approved without 
change by the Supreme Court—could 
set off a land boom in central Arizona 
to eclipse all past booms. This could 
come through revival of the 1949 Cen 
tral Arizona project, which was shelved 
by Congress because of lack of firm 
water rights. 

¢ His thumbs-down on Cali- 
fornia’s pleas put new steam into a 
drive for that state’s own water project 

the Feather River-Delta_ diversion 
project to bring surplus Northern Cali- 
fornia water down to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Though California will fight 
the Colorado River battle to the finish, 


both Mayor Norris Poulson of Los 
Angeles and Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) 


Brown said it is more imperative than 
ever for the state to settle its differences 
and support a $1.75-billion bond issue 
for the state’s project to be voted on 
next Total cost 
quarter century could run up 
$10-million 

¢ Ruling—Rifkind’s recommendations, 
if approved by the court, would give 
Arizona 3.8-million acre-ft. of water 
annually whenever sufficient supply was 
available. California would get 4.4- 
million acre-ft., as against its claim to 
5.3-million. Ironically, it was Califor- 
nia that tried for seven years to get 
Arizona to agree to Supreme Court 
idjudication of water rights before 
\rizona finally filed suit in 1952 after 
its Central Arizona project was shelved 
in Congress. California then consented 
to join, on condition that the U.S. in- 
tervene and become a party. 

Rifkind’s report, as Californians and 
others see it, finds the Colorado a fed- 
eral stream controlled by the Boulder 
Canyon Act of 1929. He rejects as 
irrelevant California arguments based 
on the cherished Western right of prior 
appropriation, on equitable distribu- 
tion, and on the interstate Colorado 
River Compact of 1922. 
¢ Final Decision—Thosc 
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case in Washington think the final de- lands have top priority on water use, 


cision can come within a The 
partics must give Rifkind their com 
ments by June 10, and his final report 
might well go in before summer's end. 

lhe Supreme Court will then sect a 
time limit for filing exceptions. Justice 
Dept. lawyers and others believe this 
will be timed to permit the court to 
schedule oral argument during next 
winter’s term and reach a decision be- 
fore June, 1961. Some non-legal Cali 
fornians, citing the Tidelands case, look 
for a longer delay, up to two years; but 
the lawyers think the case is in the 
home stretch, despite California’s de- 
termination to use every available legal 
weapon. 
¢ Arizona’s Hopes—The additional 
l-million acre-ft. of Colorado River 
water per year that Arizona would get 
under Rifkind’s recommendations would 
ippear to make the 1949 Central Ari 
zona project physically feasible today. 
Its advocates feel that it would be quite 
possible to make it economically feasi 
ble, too. 

In 1949, the cost was estimated at 
$738-million. On the basis of the rise 
in Engineering News-Record’s construc 
tion cost index from July, 1947, to Mav 
this year, the same plan would cost 
twice as much today. 

One possible hitch is Rifkind’s ten 
tative finding that Indian 


yCar. 


reservation 


whether already developed or not. Ac- 
cording to rough estimates received by 
the office of U.S. Sen. Carl Hayden 
(D-Ariz.), this would take 500,000 
icre-ft. of Arizona’s share and 250,000 
icre-ft. of California’s 
Chmn. Wayne M. Akin of the Ari 
zona Interstate Stream Commission cast 
likelihood ot 


some doubt on the 
resulting from what 


yna’s 


new 
land developments 
he called Ariz “tremendous vic 
tory.” If the court upholds the recom- 
mendation, he said, the extra water 
would be used rather to supplement 
gricultural and urban areas, 
in the state’s central and 
rn desert sections. Assurances of 
in adequate, unfailing water supply not 
so dependent on rainfall as in the past 
would also help industrial development 
e¢ Effect on California—Californians ex 
press shock at what they call the turn 
ing aside of 100 years of water law. The 
state’s immediate loss is not 
is the potential loss, however. Last year 
Southern California took 4,558,000 
icre-ft. from the Colorado, against Rif 
kind’s allowance of 4.4-million acre-ft 

Hardest hit will be the Metropolitan 
Water District, which 
corporated cities in Southern California, 
including Los Angeles and San Diego 
San Diego could be hurt more than any 
other ty: | Angeles f 
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other supplies from the Owens River 
Aqueduct. MWD has a first priority 
of 550,000 acre-ft., a full entitlement of 
1,212,000 acre ft.—but there is a defi- 
nite hazard now on the amount beyond 
the first priority. Last year MWD 
delivered a record 650,000 acre-ft. It is 
dedicating this week a new multimillion- 
dollar aqueduct for drawing more 
Colorado River water; officials had ex- 
pected to be drawing the full entitle- 
ment by 1975. But Californians expect 
little change in the immediate future. 

e Power Angle—The report raises a 
question as to what the Federal Power 
Commission will do about competing 
Arizona and Los Angeles applications 
for a license to build Bridge Canyon 
Dam on the Colorado. 

The dam was an essential feature of 
the Central Arizona project—both for 
power to pump the water to the central 
area and for power revenues to pay for 
other features of the project. Arizona 
filed in 1958 for both Bridge Canyon 
and a second Marble Canyon hydro- 
electric project. It revised its applica- 
tion last December, when the combined 
cost was estimated at $347-million. The 
two hydro projects would go a long 
way toward carrying the water project. 

In February, Los Angeles countered 
with an application to build Bridge 
Canyon (but not Marble Canyon) for 
243-million. FPC may well hold off 
until the Supreme Court speaks. 


Rise in Great Lakes 
Brings Bonus for Ships 


In financial parlance, “water’’ isn’t 
likely to be a source of dividends. But 
Great Lakes shippers are getting an un- 
expected water dividend this year, as 
lake levels rise out of a seven-year de- 
cline that took them to one of the 
deepest troughs in a century. Payloads 
of ships, sharply affected by changes in 
water levels, might increase as much as 
10% as a result of the extra draft. 

The Great Lakes, largely unaffected 
by weather decisions, tend to cyclic ups 
and downs. Right now, Michigan and 
Huron are a foot above last year’s April- 
May level. The low points on the Sea- 
way system have already been affected. 
Last week, for example, the Army Corps 
of Engineers increased drafts through 
the critical Erie-Huron straits at De- 
troit by 4 in. to 24 ft. 3 in. The Engi- 
neers expect the lakes to continue ris- 
ing indefinitely. 

The greatest effect will likely be on 
iron ore, limestone, and coal boats. 
The extra loads the ore boats can carry 
are gravy, costing almost nothing in 
extra fuel and shipping time. The same 
number of ore boats will be able to 
bring in 3.5-million short tons more 
than last year. END 
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Model 28-STA 
as pictured with 
combination upholstery 


$'7295 


($76.95 in Zone 2)* 
$5 less in all 
Naugahyde upholstery 


* 


. 


.) 
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Big in comfort and value 


@ Compare this imposing, enormously comfortable executive pos- 
ture chair with others costing much more. It’s the showpiece of 
the deluxe Cosco ‘Director’ Series—fit seating for a man of stand- 
ing! Dual-contour molded foam rubber seat. Foam-cushioned back- 
rest, upholstered front and back. Foam-cushioned armrests. Quiet, 
long-wearing Nylon tilt bearings. Six posture adjustments for your 
day-long comfort. It’s a greater value because all parts, except 
casters, are made by Cosco, permitting precise quality control and 
greater economy for you. Discover how this and other Cosco 
chairs can help you and your staff feel better and work better. 
Phone your nearby Cosco dealer now, or write for complete catalog. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC., DEPT. BW-56, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Find your Cosco dealer under Office Furniture in yellow pages of phone book. 





A—Model 25-S Secretarial Chair, 
$42.95 ($46.95)* 


B—Model 27-LA Conference Arm 
Chair, $39.95 ($43.95)* 


C—Model 23-LD General Chair, 
$19.95 ($21.95)* 0 p O D 


D—Comparable values in sofas, 
settees, chairs, tables. 


(Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states) 2 
A B Cc D 
ae 
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of Panama. His goal, more control of the canal, is shared by . . . 


“ins” for President 


coalition. 


ROBERTO CHIARI, a rival oligarch backed by an opposition 


Along with most Panamanians .. . 


Both Want U.S. Concessions 


Panama’s voting is over, but 
days later the result was still 
unknown. Among the people, 
violence smoulders. 


For a year or more, political unrest 
in the Republic of Panama has stirred 
up anti-U.S. feelings, centering around 
resentment of the U.S. position in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Sometimes the 
“anti-Yanquism” has lain dormant, 
but at other times it has erupted vio- 
lently, as in last fall’s riots. And it is 
likeliest to come to the surface when- 
ever Panama’s politics heat up, as dur- 
ing the recent Presidential campaign. 

Voting for a new President was com- 
pleted last Sunday, but at midweek it 
still wasn’t clear which of the two lead- 
ing candidates had won: Ricardo Arias 
or Roberto Chiari (pictures). After 
starting to count the votes, the Elec- 
toral ‘Tribunal abruptly stopped and 
turned the tabulation over to the Na- 
tional Vote Counting Board, to start 
tallying this weekend. 

Neither in Washington nor Panama 
were observers quite sure why the fig- 
ures weren't being released. Some spec- 
ulated that the Panamanian government 
had ordered the news blackout to pre- 
vent outbursts of violence. 
¢ Close Race—According to early re- 
turns, the two leading contenders were 
running a close race, with Chiari hold- 
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ing a slim lead. Both candidates were 
rallying their supporters in mass meet- 
ings, claiming victory. As the situa- 
tion grew more tense, businessmen in 
downtown Panama City .boarded up 
their shop windows, and a number of 
people left the city, fearing an outbreak 
when the results are announced. 

Whatever the outcome of the 
tion, it won’t make much difference to 
the U.S. Arias is candidate of the in- 
cumbent party led by Pres. Ermesto de 
la Guardia; Chiari heads a coalition of 
opposition parties. But both come from 
the same oligarchic ruling class, and 
both want the same thing, so far as the 


elec- 


U.S. is concerned. ‘They and most 
other Panamanians agree on exerting 
pressure on the U.S. to gain conces- 


sions in the Panama Canal Zone. Of 
the two, U.S. officials consider Chiari 
the less moderate. 
¢ Value of Canal—The Panama Canal, 
as every U.S. schoolboy knows, is an 
extremely valuable property. Although 
its strategic military value has decreased 
with the concept of total nuclear war, 
its usefulness for moving warships and 
supply vessels in a limited war has not 
diminished. And as a commercial asset, 
its worth has never been higher than it 
is today. About 80% of all cargoes 
passing through the Canal are bound 
to or from the U.S. 

In the long run, Panamanians want 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 


equality with the U 
( 


Canal and 


S. in operating the 


drawing revenue from it. 
Chev differ on how to go about it and 
how hard to push but thev are agreed 


on the goal 
e U.S. Stand—This objective obviousl 
conflicts with the U.S. position in the 


Canal Zone In their 1903 treaty, 
Panama and the U.S. agreed that the 
U.S. would exercise, in perpetuity, all 


rights, power, and authoritv as if it were 
sovereign, to the exclusion of any such 
sovereign rights for Panama, Despite 
visions of that treaty, that 
provision still stands, and remains the 
legal basis for the U.S there. 

The present governor of the Canal 
Zone, Maj. Gen. William E. Potter, 


Savs disturbances over the Canal arise 


two major re¢ 


presence 


from two different philosophies of 
Canal operation. The U.S. views the 
Canal as a world highway that it oper- 


Panama regards the Canal 
as an economic asset to be exploited by 
greatly increasing tolls to provide a 
profit for the owner 
e Nationalist Feeling—There are sev- 
eral other reasons for the almost inevit- 
able conflict with the U.S. Panama 
is caught up in the same brush fire of 
nationalism that is sweeping through 
the rest of Latin America. Having a 
foreign powe! within its territory does 
not endear the foreigner to the home- 
land under the 
Economically, 


ates at cost 


best circumstances 


Panama is a poor 
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Sealing plastic bags and 
stapling cartons are easier, 
faster jobs when machines are 
powered by reliable Quincy 
Compressors. All over America 
Quincy engineering quality and 
nationwide service facilities 
work side by side with 
industrial progress 


Models fro 90 CFM 


Yuincy 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World's Finest Air Compressors 
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how to select 
the right 
swimming pool 
vacuum cleaner 
for your pool! 


"ax. 


Answers questions most often asked by 
pool owners. Complete information on 
Poolmaster’s combination Jet-Type/Suc- 
tion-Type cleaners . . . lists 9 models and 
kits for all types and sizes of pools. Write 
direct to— 
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country. It annually ibout a 10° 

deficit in its budget. It 
views the Canal as an economic 
the wav another country regards oil 
resources or rivers navigable for trade 
Although the Canal was manmade—by 
the U.S.—Panama resents not getting 
as much income as possible from what 
it considers its 
source, 

Most Panamanians also resent the 
iffuence and social attitude of the U.S 
citizens who live in the Canal Zone. 
While the civil service and military 
salaries of those working in the Zone 


runs 
government 
asset, 


primar economic § Ie 


ire not high bv stateside standards, 
they include a 25 differential and 
enable the Canal Zoners to live at a 


much higher level than their neighbors 


in Panama Moreover, few Canal 
Zoners have much contact with Pana- 
manians living outside the Zone, and 
the local people regard this as a mark of 
snobbishness and arrogance. 

¢ Deeper Grudges—All these resent- 
ments combined last fall in Panamanian 
marches on the Zone and subsequent 
clashes with U.S. military police. The 
immediate of thos« 
tions were grievances 
wages but these were on 
of deep-seated grudges. 

Out of those demonstrations has 
come the most crucial of the present 
differences between the U.S. and 
Panama—whether Panama will be al- 
lowed to fly its flag in the Canal Zone 
as evidence that it retains visual 
ereigntv in the Zone. 

When the idea first came up, Pres. 
Eisenhower saw no reason for not ac- 
ceding to Panama’s request. The State 
Dept. agreed. But the Panama Canal 
Co. and the Defense Dept. argued that 
this would be but another step in a 
long history of concessions to Panaman- 
ian demands and would further erode 
the U.S. position in the Zone. They 
said that allowing this would do little 
except whet Panamanian appetites. 
¢ Whose Flag—A sampling of opinion 
expressed in Panama’s press lends 
weight to this argument. Many politi- 
cians and editors see the Panamanian 
flag over the Canal Zone as a prelude 
to opening treatv negotiations in which 
Panama would press for s 
functions as courts, police, and ad- 
ministration in the Zone, 
split of the revenues from the Canal 

Congress so far has sided with the 
Defense Dept. in taking a hard linc 
Last winter, the House passed a resolu- 
tion, 320-12, advising the President not 
to allow Panama to fly its flag in the 
Zone. The same resolution was intro 
duced in the Senate but is still sitting 
in the Foreign Relations committee. 

With the flag-flving affair deadlocked, 
Eisenhower announced a 
program in April to improve 
Panamanian relations. It 


demonstra- 
jobs and 
v svmptomatic 


Causes 


OvVCT 
] 


SsOoV- 


ich sovereign 


plus a 50 50 


nine-point 
U.S 
included pa 


TAls¢ i non Ol P] OCS, 
ind provision for better housing. ‘This 
took some of the sting out of the resent- 
ments and helped reduc inti-Ameri- 
canism during the presidential cam- 
paign 
¢ Adjournment—Eisenhow tions 
will 1] Panamanian feeling nly 
partial; The issue of sovereignty re 
mains unresol l. Son bservers think 
that the new Panamanian president 
will wait until the U.S. Congress has 
idjourned to begin putting pressure on 
the U.S. again This could lead to 
more ourpre 

W hile her litt threat t I 
Nasser-t trempt at tal t this 
point. ther I nough el nts work 
ing in Panama ft nake the situation 
scriou »s nN P ldMal 1S, h 1S 
Aquil no B neml f the legi 
lature, would | happ to use th rt 
of pressu sainst the U.S. Cuban 
represent t . I Fidel ¢ t ind 
Arab f | Na 1iown 
to be working in Panama to ta ad- 
vantag r an icident nbDarra 
the | > And th Communist of 
cours inted t ncourag 
inv dist ipuon 

The U.S in real dilemma in 
Panama because, as one Washington 
official savs. it will be wrong no matte 
what it doc If it follows a hard line 
toward Panama, there will be continued 
strained relations. If it follows a soft 
line, Panama most likely will continuc 
to demand concessions until it achieves 
its objectives 

One compromis lution has come 
up from time to time, but with little 
enthusiasm shown by anvone con 
cerned. That’s internationalizing the 
Canal by turning it over to the Organi 
zation of American States or the United 


Nations to run 
spoken in opposing such a move, sa\ 
ing that OAS or UN operation of the 
Canal would be little 
U.S. control 

The U.S. is also considering build- 
ing another canal. Even with current 


Panama is most out 


different from 


the present canal will 


modernization, 
be unable to properh 
after 1975, th 
timates 

The Canal Zone is probably favored 


as the site of a new canal because its 


SeTV Ice shipping 


Panama ( nal Co. es- 


Status 1 ilreadyv established by treaty 
and some of the existing waterwa\ 
could be used. Nicaragua and Mexico 
are also mentioned as possibilities. U.S. 
officials occasionally mention these two 
countries to remind Panama that its 
preferred position is not guaranteed 

Engineers talk of digging a sea-level 
canal instead of a lock canal such as 
the present one It would be expen 
sive, with estimates running around 
$2.5-billion over ten vears of construc- 
tion But it would be faster, easier, 
and less costly to operat END 
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PROVEN IN FLEETS 
LIKE YOUR OWN! 


Lower net cost proven by official N.A.D.A. trade-in-figures, deducted from your original fleet price per 





unit. And all these other costs proven lower by close-kept operating records of fleets like your own—Lower 
Operating Cost .. . Lower Maintenance Cost . . . Lower Repair Cost . . . Lower Insurance Cost . . . Better 


Driver Acceptance! Want case-history proof? Send the coupon! 


BIG-FLEET REORDERS SHOW HOW LARK HAS PROVEN ITSELF 


Consider these orders recently filled. 234 more Larks partment = 86 more Studebaker taxicabs to 
to the State of California (515 Lark V-8's in all) — Frenat Service, New York City. @ And 491 new 
> 159 more Larks to the State of Oregon —> Larks delivered to the U.S. Government—largest 
41 more Larks delivered to the State of Indiana order for 1960 compact cars placed by General 


—> 56 more Larks to the Milwaukee Police De- Services Administration. 


Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
South Bend 27, Indiana 


Budget-wise buyers 
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In Business Abroad 


British Trade With China, Russia 
Is Expanding at a Rapid Rate 


British trade with Red China and Russia is expanding 
at a fairly fast clip. 

Britain’s business with the Chinese mainland in the 
first quarter came to about $23-million in imports (up 
64% from the same period last year) and $27.4-million 
in exports (up 44%). 

British-Soviet trade is still not so much as Soviet off- 
cials would like, but two-way business in the first three 
months of this year amounted to $66-million (approxi 
mately balanced). That's a considerable increase over 
the $48-million trade in the first quarter last year. 


Venezuela Starts Proceedings to Buy 


Or Expropriate Rockefeller Farm 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller’s 9,000-acre farm in Vene- 
zuela may be taken over by the Venezuelan government 
and distributed to peasants under an agrarian reform 
program. 

Last week, the National Agrarian Institute started pro- 
ceedings for purchase or expropriation of Rockefeller’s 
Palo Gordo Farm. The move came as a surprise, since 
the farm falls within the definition of holdings that ful- 
fill a “social function” under Venezuela’s new program 
of economic reform (BW—May7’60,p114). 

“We are now discussing with Venezuelan officials 
what is the most feasible solution,” a Rockefeller repre- 
sentative said. “Nothing has been finalized.” 

The farm is not Rockefeller’s only property in Vene- 
zuela. He owns another farm and a 100,000-acre ranch. 
\ Rockefeller company, International Basic Economy 
Corp., operates dairies and a supermarket chain in Vene- 
zuela. 

- 0 e 


New Study in Britain Recommends 


Adoption of Decimal Money System 


As far back as 1824, the British Parliament considered 
dropping the cumbersome pound, shilling, and penny 
values in Britain’s money system and adopting instead 
the easier decimal scale. The proposal failed then, and 
it has ever since. 

Last week, however, Britain was at it again—talking 
reform with a greater air of expectancy than ever before. 
After a two-year study, the British Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Assn. of British Chambers of 
Commerce unanimously recommended that the British 
government make an “early decision” —preferably for the 
decimal system. Reason for a quick decision is that every 
year's delay will add to the large bill for converting office 
machinery. 
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During the study, the committees heard from some 
2,000 companies, associations, and government bureaus, 
Conclusion: The present system is all right, but decimal- 
based coinage would be better. 

Actually, the whole Commonwealth trend is toward a 
decimal system. India, for instance, has converted to 
decimal. South Africa will next year. Australia and New 
Zealand are considering the change. 

South Africa estimates the cost of converting machines 
at about $25-million. Britain’s conversion would cost 
far more—an estimated $360-million (though some esti- 
mates run as high as $1-billion). It would be a windfall 
for business machine manufacturers, which include sev- 
eral top U.S. companies. 

Gloomiest prospect is that reform—even after a three- 
year warning by the British government—would take 
from 10 to 30 years to complete 


European Coal & Steel Community 
Attacked as Unfair by Germans 


West German charges of discrimination may be voiced 
against the European Coal & Steel Community (ECSC) 
next week in Strasbourg at a meeting of the Parliamen- 
tary Assembly. This body serves as a debating and ad- 
visory forum for member-nations of ECSC, the Common 
Market, and Euratom. 

West German industrial and official circles say the 
coal-steel High Authority has just dealt unfairly with 
one of West Germany’s biggest steel companies, August 
Thyssen-Huette AG. Thyssen wanted to take over Phoe- 
nix-Rheinrohr AG, but withdrew its application after the 
High Authority insisted on special investment controls 
as a condition of the merger 

Thyssen was willing to limit its investments for three 
years but no more. It also had agreed to sell off part 
or all of the shares Thyssen and Phoenix-Rheinrohr held 
in a number of other coal-steel companies 

\ similar Belgian merger was approved in 1955, the 
West Germans argue. 

The High Authority is already under heavy attack 
by West German coal mining interests for turning down 
their application for a single sales organization. A single 
state-owned sales organization functions in both France 
and Belgium. 

es e . 


Brazil Authorizes 10 Foreign Companies 
To Build Tractor Plants Near Sao Paulo 


Brazil has approved the plans of 10 foreign companies 
for investment in the Latin American country’s proposed 
tractor manufacturing industry 

Altogether, the companies will invest some $23,637,000 
in the next two years. All plants will be built in the Sao 
Paulo area; output will be 31,000 tractors annually. 

Ihe 10 companies, chosen from nearly 20 that pre- 
sented tractor-making plans to the government, are Ford 
and Case of the U.S., Massey-Ferguson (Anglo-Cana- 
dian), Zetor (Czech), Renault (French), Falmet (Fin 
nish), Fiat (Italian), and Fendt, Hanomag, and Deutz 
(West Germany). 
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tires last longer when they’re made with new Ameripol Micro-Black 


synthetic rubber. This new Goodrich-Gulf synthetic is reinforced with millions of tiny 
particles of carbon, mixed into the liquid rubber by an exclusive process—high liquid 
shear agitation. Result: Micro-Black has superior resistance to abrasion, provides up to 
15% longer tread wear in your automobile tires. Tires are just one of the many good 
products now being made even better with Micro-Black from Goodrich-Gulf, the company 
with the world’s largest capacity for producing synthetic rubber. 1717 East Ninth Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute, W. Va. 


@ Goodrich.Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





/ 


7 - SPACE TRAFFIC CONTROL 


At Republic . . . . four new closely related “space/traffic’ projects are being 


Goals of the projects include the perfecting of space trajectory computatior 
satellite’s life orbit; developing a means of observing satellites at all times; contr 


ng a means of assuring reliable communications for space systems. 


To attain these ends, men and electronic computing systems, employing Republic 
seeking to shed new light on the gravitational effects of planets, the braking et 
propulsion during space journeys, the earth’s imperfect sphere and the weighing 

received from the satellites themselves. The findings of these projects may well result 
system ever known. Today’s study and solution of tomorrow's space pro 
contribution to the space rid of tomorrow. They are part of Republic's multi-million dollar exploration into the realm 


of advanced aircraft, missiles and space travel. 
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Are you wondering about health insurance—what with the rash of news 


out of Washington on medical aid proposals (page 32), and talk about rising 
costs of Blue Cross and similar plans? 


You may want to review the facts on what you can get today in the way 
of income and health protection—not as a member of a group but as an indi- 
vidual. For the executive and professional, there have been quite a few 
new developments, especially in the past two or three years. 


‘For instance, protection against loss of income is worth updating: 


This kind of insurance (frequently overlooked) pays a monthly benefit, 
as high as $1,000, to compensate for loss of salary or professional fees as 
the result of disability. Generally, it covers an ailment serious enough to 
keep you away from the office—but you don’t have to be hospitalized or 
even confined to your home. You do, of course, need a doctor’s statement. 


The disability can be the result not only of any accident or illness, but 
under some policies, can stem from mental or emotional causes. About the 
only thing not covered, usually, are pre-existing chronic ailments—for these, 
you’re apt to have to pay an added premium. Physical examinations, inci- 
dentally, are usually required. 


Most of these policies have “waiting periods,” which means they start 
to pay only after you’ve been away from the office a certain number of days. 
For varying rates, you can find waiting periods up to 365 days. Then, you 
have a choice of benefit duration periods—one year, two years, then five 
or 10 or 15 years, or simply to age 65. And note this: These are noncancel- 
able contracts, which means the company can’t terminate the coverage or 
change the agreed premium structure. 


If you want to go beyond age 65, you can extend coverage to lifetime, 
for accident only. 


Cost depends on your age, amount of benefit you want, waiting period, 
and benefit duration period. Example: For an executive age 50, waiting 
period six months, benefit period to age 65, and payment of $500 a month, 
the premium ranges from $470 to $560 a year. (If you want a payoff up to 
$1,000 a month, you have to go to more than one carrier.) 


If the cost looks high, consider these points: (1) The benefit payments 
are taxfree; (2) you can get benefits even though you are also covered by your 
own firm’s salary continuation policy; and (3) in many cases, premiums are 
waived for the entire period during which benefits are paid. Also, in case 
of death through accident, some policies pay a lump sum at no extra cost. 
This may range from $25,000 to $50,000. 


“Professional overhead expense insurance” is something to look into 
if you’re newly self-employed as a consultant, or have decided to set up 
shop on your own, as an architect, engineer, realty adviser, etc. Here you 
get covered on normal office expenses for periods when you're out of action 
due to accident or illness. Duration: through age 69. 


Coverage goes up to $1,000 a month; waiting period up to 30 days; and 
benefit period ranges 12 to 18 months. Once again, your age is a cost factor. 
Here’s an example: At age 50, the cost is $35 to $40 for each $100 of monthly 
benefit for 12 months. Thus, for $1,000 a month, you pay $350 to $400 each 
year. You have an advantage in that your premium cost is tax-deductible— 
but note that any benefit payments are treated as (taxable) business income. 
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Finally, there is individual and family hospital-medical insurance. Most 
people know what Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and similar carriers offer—on a 
group and individual basis. What is often ignored is that this kind of protec- 
tion is sold by conventional insurance companies. They have their point, too. 


What it boils down to is this: You pay more with a private carrier than 
with, say, Blue Cross. But you get something more, usually in three ways: 
(1) greater freedom to select your hospital; (2) greater flexibility on the type 
of accommodation—and this may be of special interest if you want a private 
room; and (3) a wider selection of “plans” to fit your particular needs. 


Take this private company example: A man age 50, with a wife 45 and 
two children under 18, can get $25 a day for hospital room for a period up 
to 180 days (per illness of each family member), plus $800 for surgery and 
added hospital charges, for roughly $340 a year. You may want to do 
some comparing with your present group coverage costs and benefits. You 
might decide to supplement it. 


Go a step further, and consider “major medical” coverage (BW—Nov. 
22’58,p135) and you'll just about complete the circle of possible health-and- 
income protection. Briefly, this kind of insurance covers all types of expenses 
of any illness or accident, both in and out of the hospital—even your drug- 
store bill. Generally, the maximum benefit per family member is either 
$7,500 or $10,000 for each separate accident or illness, with the first $200 
to $1,000 of expense treated as “deductible.” Cost for a family of four— 
the father age 50, the mother 45, with two children under 18—ranges about 
$100 to $200 a year. Continental Casualty (Chicago) has just announced a 
new plan for people over 65. 


A final pointer: Today, “health risks” usually can obtain all types of 
coverage. Extra premiums may be 5% to 10% above standard. 


Tax refund cases: During the year ending June, 1959, 48.3% of federal 
refund cases were won by taxpayers and 11.1% were compromised. 


Bird hunters, especially those weary of running into posted land, will 
want to read John W. Mackay’s Good Shooting (Barnes, $3.95). It outlines 
a practical program to start your own shooting preserve, telling how to set 
up and raise the game, with plans and drawings of the physical layout 
required. Types of shooting are discussed—pheasant, chukor, flighted 
mallard duck (quail omitted); also dogs—buying, training, finishing; how to 
conduct the shoot, cure the game—even cooking recipes are given. 


For executives-on-the-go, Remington has come up with a small, multiple- 
head rechargeable electric shaver that permits cordless shaving. Called the 
Lektronic, it can store up enough energy for three weeks of shaving ($36). 


Travel time: Rome Olympic officials say transportation and accommoda- 
tions (including furnished apartments) are still available (BW—Apr.23’60, 
p142) . . . The 1961 Great World Cruise of Cunard’s Coronia starts from 
New York Jan. 28—95 days, 30,000 miles, 19 ports in 15 countries; rates 
begin at $2,875... A new service, Visa Center, will process your visa applica- 
tions (507 Fifth Ave., New York 17; fee, $4). 
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0 boiler house too small to mechanize 








Link-Belt coal-handling mechanization can effect 
new economies for the boiler house that consumes 
but a few tons of coal per hour. The same handling 
techniques that have brought significant savings and 
efficiencies to plants using thousands of tons per hour 
are applied with equal benefits to small installations. 

Backed by virtually unlimited experience in this 
specialty, Link-Belt engineers can provide a coal- 
handling system exactly suited to your needs. Costs 
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CHAINS AND CONVEYING 





HOW IT WORKS 
Compact silo system 
provides both ‘‘live’’ 
and reserve storage 
for boiler houses. 
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are kept to a minimum through the use of stand- 
ardized components matched to capacity and layout 
requirements. 

Next time you have a job that requires movement 
of materials or the mechanical transmission of power, 
call the Link-Belt office nearest you. If it involves 
coal-handling, ask for Power Plant Book 2410, or 
write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Pruden- 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HATS ARE BADGES of girls from Oklahoma (top left), Kansas (top right), Louisiana 
(lower left), and New York (showgirl top hats for members from New York City area). 


160 Reaions 


Cities in the area join hotels 
in promoting convention busi- 
ness, to soak up space left 
vacant by tourists. 

When th girls were photographed 
in Miami Beach recently during the 
convention of the National 
Student Nurs« thev | | 


stop to think or inquire whether thei 


TT 
pl 


: ' 
frolicking had vy econom meaning 


But if th hac thev would have 


learned it did: They were ushering in 
the late-spring convention season in the 
nation’s newest big convention cente! 

Last week, thev were followed by the 
American Nurses Assn. In the next few 
months, there will be other large groups 
such as the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Rotary International, American 
Medical Assn., Kiwanis International 
Watch Tower Bible & Tract So 
and the American Legion 

Not all will draw as many people as 
the Legion, which is said to bring in 
40,000 or more, and not all will spend 
as freely as the doctors, but before 1960 
is out, the Miami area figures it will 
have had 500,000 conventioners, who 
will have left $80-million behind 
e Growing Share—Out of the 10-mll 
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lion people who go to national, regional, 
ind state conventions each vear and 
spend $1.2-billion while doing so, the 
Miami area’s share is far from dominant 
But its share is growing fast. 

Almost overnight, Greater Miami has 
become one of the top four centers for 
conventions of business, professional, 
labor, service, and religious groups—as 
well as sales meetings for corporations. 
\s recently as 1958, the area pulled only 
an estimated 150,000 people for con- 
ventions—and that includes wives, speak- 
ers, and exhibitors as well as delegates. 

Since then, the group of cities made 
up of Miami, Miami Beach, and Bal 
Harbour has moved up into the same 
league as the convention leaders: Chi- 
cago, New York, and Atlantic City. It’s 
unfair to quote figures in comparing 
cities because their basis—if not their re- 
liabilitv—is not uniform. But among 
people who make the rounds, there is 
no doubt that these four areas stand 
head and shoulders over a dozen others. 
¢ Winter Holddown—“If the Miami 
area threw the business wide open and 
took conventions on a large scale in win- 
ter, they’d pass every other city on price 
alone,” says J. S. Turner, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Assn. of 
Convention Bureaus. 
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EAGER TO SPEND, and many delegates do leave money behind with local merchants, 
student nurses gaze into window of exclusive women’s dress shop on Lincoln Road. 


Up to now, the Miami resort hotels 


have set aside oniv about 35% of their 
rooms for conventions during the height 
of the winter season—when thev do 


their most profitable tourist business. 
lhev have pushed for convention busi 
ness particularly in spring and fall, when 
tourist business goes down and when 
more groups hold conventions anyway. 

[he resort hotels see a growing need 
for convention business to fill the rooms 
that have been built during the con- 
struction binge of recent vears. So 
they have worked convention business 
up to 25% of the area’s total 2-million 
visitors a vear. Thev have entertained 
conventions for vears, but until recently 
thev haven’t made such a concerted 
effort to get them. 


|. Change of Heart 


If the Miami area has been so suc- 
cessful in attracting conventions lately, 
one well may ask: Why didn’t it go 
after conventions in a big way much 
sooner? The answers are simple 

¢ The hotels didn’t want the busi- 
ness. So long as thev could get more 
from tourists, conventions held little 
appeal 

e Thev would have been handi- 





capped even if they had wanted it. First 
Miami is geographically remote from 
the most populous areas of the U.S 
Second, groups that hold conventions 
book sites several vears ahead, and the 
tend to stick to the same cities, veai 
after vear. (In 20 vears, the American 
Medical Assn. hadn’t budged from a 
New York-Chicago-Atlantic City-San 
Francisco pattern.) Third, the Miami 
area had no place that could seat hug« 
groups or accommodate exhibits 
During the last couple of vears, how 
ever, much of this has changed. 
e Bad Winter—It took the severe win 
ter and the recession of 1957-58 to 
change the hotels’ attitudes. As a num 
ber of smaller places went bankrupt, 
helping to arouse fears of a total bust, 
operators of larger ones looked at their 
empty $40 rooms and figured $20 a day 
would have been better than nothing 
Even a few months before the down- 
turn, the new Americana saw after a 
merely “good” first season that it had 
to go after conventions. It found its 
location at Bal Harbour—five miles 
north of Miami Beach—to be a disad- 
vantage. And builders of the Deauville 
in Miami Beach at about the same time 
sensed the prospect of overcapacity. 
e Bigger Halls—The shortage of con- 
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vention facilities began to be overcome 


when the Americana began in May, 
1957, to build an auditorium seating 
5,000. Until then, the largest in the 
area could handle only 2,500. (When 


the Legion met in the area in 1948 and 


the American Dental Assn. in 1955, 
thev had to hold their sessions in a 
drafty seaplane hangar The Deauville 
opened in December, 1957, as a con- 


vention hotel, having worked conven- 
tion rooms into its original plans 

Last vear, the Fontainebleau built a 
5,500-seat auditorium, in an 
expansion program that also 
capacity to 1,000 rooms—the area’s 
largest. The citv of Miami Beach built 
a 15,000-seat convention hall 

While the hotels and cities stepped 
up construction ind promotion to cut 
in on the business of other U.S. con- 
vention areas, the airlines stepped in to 
minimize Miami’s remoteness. More 
lines began to serve Miami and both old 
and new ones stepped up the frequency 
of service, improved connections with 
other cities, and cut flying time by put- 
ting jets on the runs 


imbitious 


raised its 


ll. Competitive Business 


With new attitudes and facilities, the 
Miami area cracked the convention 
business in a big wav. It competed with 
cther U.S. cities for the many 
that meet somewhere every ind 
it; own hotels and constituent cities 
began to compete with one another 

The competition is keen. To land a 
big convention takes a lot of time and 
money. A hotel starts with a list of up- 
coming conventions and the names of 
people who make decisions, and when. 
Then it must engage in months of bird- 
dogging with the executive secretary or 
site committee chairman 
¢ Suspense—For example, Robert F 
Whelan, sales director of the Ameri- 
cana, hung on a cliff for nine months 
until in late March he signed the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Assn. for a 1963 
convention. During those nine months, 
Whelan and his Washington office kept 
in touch with APA officials by mail and 
phone. When APA officials came down 
to look over the Americana and its com 
petitors, they got ‘“‘the roval treatment.” 
But, all the time, Whelan knew no do- 
cision was final until the APA board 
met in Washington in March. He flew 
up to plant himself outside the door 
and that, he thinks, clinched the deal 
for the Americana 
¢ Big Budgets—Such pursuit 
costs money. The Americana, with its 
convention staff of more than 30 and 
its offices in other cities, spends $300,- 
000 a year. The Fontainebleau spends 
$250,000. The Miami Beach conven- 
tion bureau this year is raising its budget 
for director ‘Tom Smith and 14 solic- 
itors from $120,000 to $160,000: Smith 


groups 


vear, 


dogged 


ind hi 1ides will tr 1 ] 100.06 {) ] S. 
Among the major hotels, only the Deau- 
ville has no traveling salesmen—it uses 


the long-distance telephone to make its 
pitch—vet manages to spend $150,000 
In these campaigns, additional 
sands art not collected 
for the concessions that the hotels feel 
thev must make. Samples 


thou- 


| 
simpli 


spent—o1 


e Befor the convention, free 
room and board to association secre- 
taries who want to look the hotel 

e During the convention, free 
suites and cars for officials 1 cocktail 
partv, poolside chaise longues ind ban- 


quet entertainment for evervbod\ 
e Cut Rates—Hotels mav go so far as 
to cut room rate Hotels such as the 
Americana and the Fontainebleau charge 
conventions $30 during the height of 
the winter season for rooms that cost 
ordinarv tourists $37. In summer. thev 
get $18 from convention delegates for 
$24 rooms. A hotel that’s hot after a 
convention mav cut its rates even more. 
The American Bankers Assn. or In- 
vestment Bankers Assn. are cited as 
tvpical of groups that don’t bargain on 


price and simply want elegant service, 


but secretaries of manv other associa- 
tions have become adept at plaving off 
one hotel against another. 


One hotelman tells of a fraternity’s 
executive director who came down to 
examine all the hotels: ““He went home, 
tallied up all the different giveaways 
offered by each hotel, and sent out a 
letter with the list, asking which hotel 
would come up with the most. Obvi- 
ously, one of them got the convention.” 


lll. Maybe Too Competitive? 


If hotelmen have any second 
thoughts about the convention business 
by now, they revolve around this expen- 
sive competition 

Even the good winter season they 
have just come through—a far crv from 
1957-58—convinced them that they 
must have conventions. The sun may 
have been shining this vear, but com- 


petition from other winter vacation 
resorts has cut into Miami’s strictly 
resort business at a time when its hotels 
have gone through a fantastic wave of 
room construction Those that pro- 
vided for conventions had a cushion. 
But there are persistent reports of others 
likely to go under 

“No hotel can expect to show maxi- 
mum occupanc' ind financial return 
in todav’s market without extensive 
group and convention business,” says 
Preston R. Tisch, president of the 


Americana. He 


estimates this business 


accounts fot ; of his $15-million 
ZTOSS. 

e Costly Backlog—Even in their best 
winter months, February and March, 
the big hotels set as many as 35 of 


their rooms aside for conventions. Un- 
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willing to put nuch trust in the 
weather nowadavs, Tisch sees conven- 
tions as “money in the bank.” 

But in view of the rate-cutting and 
the out-of-pocket expenses for promo- 
tion and concessions, hotelmen are 
wondering how much more they must 
pav for that “money in the bank 


\\ ¢ i] have fixed costs, adds Irving 
lillis, sales director for the Diplomat. 
“It’s better to run empty than give vour 


hotel awav at less than cost 
e Nobody Started It—Of course, no- 
body admits responsibility for the rate- 


cutting. The Americana’s Whelan is 


one of those who accuse the Deauville 
of “giving the business awav.” But 
Richard H. Elterman, the Deauville’s 
sales director, replies simplv, ‘““We never 
knock hotels.” Glowing: over having 
booked 164 conventions this vear— 
more than any other hotel—he credits 
the Deauville’s central location. 

[The Americana and Fontainebleau 
sav that, with their prestige, they don’t 
need to cut rates 

The hotels that aren’t cutting rates 
sav they want repeat business. To get 


it, they say they pav attention to the 
smallest details—instead of cutting staff 
others have had to 


pensate for lower rates 


as some do, to 


com- 
\ ri\ g 
lhev re giving 


poor servi ind poor food, and thev’re 


tacking on surcharges for chaise 
longues and ice water,” savs one 
e Civic War—The muttering § and 


name-calling hotelmen has 
convention bureaus 
of the cities other businesses 
want of that $80-million 
For example, Smith of the 
Beach convention bureau is it the 
Americana because it claims to be a 
“Bal Harbour-Miami Beach hotel.’ He 
says it’s trving to pass as being in 
Miami Beach when actually it’s in Bal 
Harbour, five miles north of the Miami 
Beach border Tisch shrugs off the 
gripe, omething about this 
being a free country. But Miami Beach 
hotels keep the heat on Smith 


imong. the 
parallel among the 
whose 
l sh il 
Miami 


SOTC 


saving 


hev finance Smith’s bureau with a 
5% cut from all rooms sold for conven- 
tions. So thev feel thev are entitled to 


an accounting when, it seems, Miami 
Beach's effort wins con- 
vention to the area—only to have it slip 
up to the Americana in Bal Harbou 
The citv of Miami, in turn, takes pot- 
shots at Miami Beach. Miami is handi- 


promotion 


capped because its hotels are older and 
smaller than those on the beach and 
because its Bavfront Park Auditorium 
can seat only 2,500. However. Larry 
Mansfield, the city’s convention direc- 
tor, cracks Cher ire too many dis- 
tractions in Miami Beach. ‘The citwv is 
better for business National 
conventions will be criticized for ng 
to a Strictly resort city Miami 1OTe 
compact, has more stores { ng, 
gives bett END 
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for power... precision... 


for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power Ina lift truck... speed in a spinning frame... precision in a movie projector. Whatever you need in your product, 


Fafnir has the diversity (over 10,000 types and sizes) and the capacity (six plants, over 1,200,000 sq. ft. of production space) to supply 


the ball bearings you want,when you want them. For diversity . . . for capacity . . . for the as FA F fe ’ F 


utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. BALL BEARINGS 
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How Art of Managing 


With its unorthodox organiz- — thodox figures, and have made 
ing methods, Aerojet-General at 
carves out steadily expanding 
spot in defense industry. 


it 1 recurring 


When scientists doing infrared 1 
search in the Avionics Div. of Acrojet 
General Corp. of Azusa, Calif., devel- 
oped a new device for a gunsight, they 
sct out to find their own market. Thi 
scientists themselves trotted over to 
Burbank and sold the new device, which 
made the gunsight work at night as well 2 not a world-stirring figure, 
as by day, to Lockheed Aircraft Corp yerh t ble the 1959 averag 
Now Aerojet makes the device for r tl large urcraft manufactur 
inclusion on the gunsights of all of vhich mak » the bulk of the 
Lockheed’s F-104 fighters indu 
Such a do-it-vourself procedure might nown chiefly for its solid and 
raise eyebrows in high places in som liquid-fueled ket engines, Acrojet is 
companies, but at Aerojet it’s only what odav the largest rocket engine maker 
Pres. Dan A. Kimball (cover, and_ pi 1 ( is probably active on 
tures) and his top management expect more fferent missile and space proj- 
It’s one of the somewhat unorthodox = ccts than an her manufacturer. - It 
wavs by which thev have carved out for buil t] omplete two-stage propul- 
\erojet a steadily expanding spot in tl 
defense’ industry, and by which the ICBM, and the « re two-stage solid 
iim to keep it ahead of the game in that — fuel power plant for the undersea-fired 
industry's shifting fortunes Polaris, and is active in developing the 
PRES. DAN A. KIMBALL of Aerojet-Gen- So far, their methods have covered olid-fuel Minuteman 
eral gives his scientists a free hand. Aerojet’s books with some highly o1 ¢ Organization and Technology—As 


C 


1 Ion svsten r the iquid-fueled Pitan 





TOP MANAGEMENT of Aerojet is veteran trio—Pres. Kimball ager W. E. Zisch and Executive Vice-Pres. A. H. Rude. They're 
(left, back to camera); and at right, Vice-Pres. and General Man- talking with directors L. A. McQueen and M. G. O'Neil 
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ng Scientists Builds Aerojet Profits 
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technology grows more complex, busi- 
ness management—in defense industry 
especially, but in other industries, too— 
has run up against the problem of inte- 
grating scientific and technical person- 
nel, with their more individualistic 
ways, into business organizations. Some- 
times their efforts have met with 
success, sometimes with an explosion. 
Aerojet-General, which from the be- 
ginning set itself deliberately to organ- 
ize for the new technological age, has 
solved this problem in its own way. Its 
solution has given it a sprawling organi- 
zation chart that might bring frowns 
in some management circles, and a 
setup unusual in other respects. Aside 
from the informal structure, Acrojet’s 
solution has three main supports: 

e A firm policy of promotion from 
within, to give its technical people 
more than one-fifth of its 24,000 em- 
ployees, with a veritable university of 
255 Ph.D.’s) an assured career—and 
keep them on the payroll. 

e A free rein to each division t 
develop and exploit its own ideas—as 
the infrared group did. 

e A built-in consulting team of 
four roving vice-presidents, who have 
no day-to-day line assignments but ar 


ee 


é&. 
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free to move in on divisions, or on 
projects, to get an operation spinning 
along smoothly—as two of them, for 
example, were detached a year ago to 
work on the Polaris missile. 

This specially tailored setup, Pres. 
Kimball and his aides insist, promotes 
a steady flow of profitable new ideas, 
and leads Aerojet toward its goal of 
“developing new projects before the 
military knows it needs them.” 
¢ New Directions—They rely on it to 
keep Aerojet’s sales and earnings mount- 
ing as it moves in new directions with 
the new decade—more and more into 


making complete packages rather than 
just the propulsion, and more and more 
into commercial products 


. Child of the Rocket Age 


\Acrojet-General was born and grew 
up with the rocket age. All its life it 
scems to have been preparing itself for 
the technological era its leaders sec 


opening up in the 1960s. They look 
for an era in which defense companies 
will need broad diversification and ex- 
tensive research and development in 
new fields. For even if military spend- 


ing maintains its pace, fewer and fewer 


weapons systems, and fewer and fewer 
copies of anything, are being ordered 
(BW—May16'59,p84). Companies will 
have to be quick on their feet to get 
ahead—or even to hold their place. 
Research in new fields has been Aero 
jet’s strong point. All along, it has 
been short on production, long on re- 
search. Even today, at least 75% of its 
sales are in research. 
e Jet-Assisted Start—The nucleus of 
Aerojet was founded in 1939 under 
guidance of Dr. Theodore von Karman, 
an aerodynamicist, and several gradu- 
ates of California Institute of ‘Tech 
nology. At the request of the Army Au 
Corps, they undertook development of 
1 lightweight, high-thrust power plant 
the famous JATO’s or jet-assisted 
take-off units. War brought a demand 
for a commercial source of supply for 
these, and Aerojet Engineering Corp 
was organized in Pasadena in 1942 
Rapid expansion brought a need for 
additional financing, and in 1944 the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron 
bought controlling interest (it still own 
something over 82% of the stock). ‘Thi 
backing made Aerojet’s broad research 
possible; and its JATO background 
made it logical for it to go into building 





ROVING vice-presidents, technical men, help keep projects mov- 
ing; Vice-Pres. A, L. Antonio (center) tackles liquid fuel problem 
with award-winning scientists Ernest R. Roberts and Karl Klager. 


TWO ROVING vice-presidents, K. F. Mundt (left) and 
B. L. Dorman (center) work on plans for Air Force rocket 
test stand with Aetron Div. manager, Benjamin F. Rose, Jr. 
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THERE’S SOMETHING NEW IN CEILING BEAUTY 


There’s a whole new world of decor opportunity in exposed concrete ceilings 


created 


by Ceco Steeldome construction. The decorative treatment is applied 


directly to smooth concrete, eliminating the expense of false ceilings. Also, you 


get the widest possible spans, fewer columns, 


up to true beauty with low capital expenditure. 


tion. Sales offices, 


offices: 


more usable space. All this adds 


See Ceco Steel Products Corpora- 
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ANTI-SUB expert Calvin Gongwer: 


vent it before military 


“In- 


knows it needs it.” 


rocket motors after the war. Since few 
companies knew much about rocket 
technology then, Acrojet also designed 


and built test stands and testing equip 
ment. 

In 1953, the company vw 
ized as Aerojet-General C 
present ruling trio—with Kimball, a 
former Secretary of the Navv as 
former Acrojet executive vice-] 
as president, Arthur H. Rude as ex 
ecutive vice-president, and William E. 


reorgan- 

p. under its 
: 

well as 


president, 


Zisch (with the company since 1942) 
as vice-president and general manager. 
Dr. Karman remained as chairman of 


the Technical Advisory Board and chief 
consultant, positions he still holds 

¢ Upward Curve—Since then, Aerojet’s 
sales and earnings have been on a steady 
upward climb. Sales from $10- 
million in 1950 to $46-million in 1953, 
more than tripled to $161-million in 
1957, doubled again to $364-million 
last vear. Net earnings hit $6-million 
in 1958, $8.2-million for the vear ended 
Nov. 30, 1959. Sales are still mainlv in 
rockets 54° in solid fucled 


TOSC 


TOK ket ell- 


gines, 26% in liquid-fueled 

Like other missile makers, Aerojet is 
looking ahead to the more powerful 
rockets that will be needed for ad- 


vanced missiles and _ the 
space. It firing an 
engine using liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxvgen at thrust levels in excess of 100,- 
000 Ib It has € $250.000 on 
development of a solid fuel engine capa- 
ble of 1-million Ib. of 
competing with five 
for an Air Force preliminar 
(BW—Feb.20’60.p59). 
| 

Aerojet scientists have successfully 
fired a large solid rocket based on one 
of the more promising approaches to 
the million-pounder—the segmented 
rocket idea, on which other companies 
are also working 


conquest of 


has succeeded in 


invested 


thrust, and is 
other companies 


contract 


Chis involves casting 
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have to SELL 


THEMSELVES? 


Are your products completely on their own, 
once they get up there on the shelf? 


And do they clearly say ‘‘Stop, look and take- 














HOW TO GLAMORIZE EVEN A 
BURLAP PACKAGE (and, mister, 
that’s tough): Print your ‘‘take-me- 
with-you"’ in Bemis’ Brite-Lite* Inks. 


: They’ll almost light up the dark. They 
of , 3 aad 
a me with you y will light up your sales. * Trademark 
id Bemis flexible packaging is helping to sell an 

————— : ; BALLET SLIPPERS AN /MPULSE 
0,- amazing variety of products sometimes ITEM ? Sure ... when they're packaged 
on by letting the product tell its own take-me- like this. They tell their own story. The 
ya- with-you story . . sometimes by telling the Bemis poly package amplifies it. And 
is story itecif then doubles as a permanent shoe bag 
1cS Jucmaaere Can you use a flexible packaging idea? 
ict Take the recent beer experience. Advertising 

planted the intriguing idea: ‘‘For holiday 

Ily entertaining ... get a Party Pair of 6-paks.”’ e 
“ Then the Bemis-made package went to work Bemis Where flexible 
Oo ) : . . ° . 
ed ve the store. Made it look like a lot of fun. packaging ideas are born 
‘ee ade it easy to pick a Party Pair. Made a Product Development Section 





lot of sales. 
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Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. Pick up loaded Hopper with 
lift truck. Take it to freight car or scrap 
bin. Flip the latch and the Hopper 
dumps its load, rights itself, locks itself. 
Saves time . . . cuts costs 50% or more. 
Thousands now in use. 

Made of *%” steel plate with continu- 
ous arc-welded seams. Heavier plate if 
required, also stainless steel or galvan- 
ized. Eight sizes from 4 to 4 yards 
capacity with live skids or choice of 
wheels. Immediate shipment of stand- 
ard models. 


§2¢> 097224 
-——- Se/f Dumping ---- 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan | 
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On page 127 
you saw the famous hands of 
Redger Ward 
4 . who holds the 
record for the famed 
Indianapolis “500” 
=... 135.857 miles 
: per hour. On the 
oie track and off... at 
=a §=home or traveling 
Mr. Ward, like millions of 
Americans, finds life easier, more 
comfortable, thanks to Robertshaw 
. worldwide designers and makers 
of controls for cars, planes, rockets, 
appliances, industrial processes. 


Robertshaw fulton Controls Co 


al 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19. Va Kobertohaw ®. 











the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
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METALLURGIST E. R. Mertz: “A suc- 


cessful test is worth a thousand theories.” 


the rocket motor in separate sections 
which are later hooked together. Aero- 
jet is active, too, in hybrid rockets 
combining liquid and solid propellants, 
and in engines using storable liquid 
propellants. 


ll. Hothouse for New Ideas 


Like many companies, particularly in 
defense, Aerojet has shifted make-up 
and direction as chance and opportunity 
dictated. Yet, fundamentally, it has 
hewed closely to the basic lines worked 
out early in its life by its founder, Dr. 
Karman, and its top trio—and that mav 
well be the secret of its climb. 

Its top men hit on three main guide- 
lines for its growth: 

e After World War II, when mis- 
siles were first edging their wav into 
the defense arsenal, Kimball and Rude 
and Zisch decided to specialize in mak- 
ing the rocket engines for everybody's 
missiles, instead of trving to build a 
complete missile. They felt it was better 
to become an expert in the building 
blocks of the than to tackle 
the whole job 

e Thev decided to concentrate on 
missiles and rocket technology while 
other defense companies werc still 
heavilv involved in aircraft 

¢ Because Aerojet had grown 
straight out of the California Institute 
of Technology, thev decided the com- 
pany should — be 
science. 
bers of chemists, physicists, and scien- 
tists in other lines, as well as enginecrs. 
And most important of all, they set 
about to develop an atmosphere and 
environment where these 
engineers would feel at home, and 
where thev were encouraged to think 
ibout new ideas and to exploit them 
¢ Torrent—In the new 


space 1g¢ 


based in 
Thev began to hire large num- 


strongly 


scientists and 


defense era, the 


careful development of marketable new 
ideas is more important by several 


nitudes than is the development of new 


products in a company that turns out 
thousands of identical items dav after 
day Aerojet encourages its scientific 
minds to wander afield because of its 


basic creed that it just can’t wait for the 
bids to be opened in its established 
field, but must get there first with the 
new idea 

It thinks the 
meandering art 
“While our 
ing fancy segmented 
rocket, we actually produced one, proved 
it, and shipped it for 
total cost.” 


if this scientific 
Savs Kimball. 


competition was still mak- 


r¢ sults 


worth it 
proposals on a 


ibout $80,000 


Out of the Azusa plant and other 
Aerojet facilities in recent vears have 
come a torrent of new ideas—not only 


in defense. Just a few examples 

e A transportable oxygen 
ator for hospital and industrial use 
(BW—Feb.27'60,p61 

e A 
by divers and frogmen 

¢ A portable back-pack containing 
rocket lifting devices for individual in- 
fantrvmen 

e Portable nuclear reactors to train 
students, and the first nuclear 
power plant 

e An automatic parcel-sorting svs- 
tem for the Post Office 

e An advanced torpedo; a 
propulsion called the hvydro- 
rocket: and a silent valve that eliminates 
tell-tale noises in a submarinc 

e A fuel cell capable of converting 
thermal, nuclear, and energy to 
electrical energy, 

e A half dozen structural plastics. 

Together, these developments don't 

make up a verv large percentage of sales 
todav. But in five to seven vears, 
Zisch expects these and other new 
ideas to make up a substantial amount, 


eCncri- 


miniature submarine for use 


mobile 


novel 


device 


solar 


perhaps as much as rocket engines 


Ill. Specially Engineered 


It’s te produce this steadv stream of 
new ideas and keep thead of the game 
on defense needs that Aerojet designed 
its specially engineered organizati nal 
mechanism The basic aim of the 
whole setup is to encourage th com 
pany’s engineers and scientists to think 
ibout new ideas, then g them the 
right to « xpl it these idk themselves, 
as the infrared group did its gunsight 
device Ihe result, Aerojet’s top. sci- 
entists and engineers insist, is to give 
the compan pecial characte it an 
rate, th ientists and the non-techn 
cal top management tend to throw 
compliment it each othe nstead of 
brickbats, as sometimes th ec in 
such relationship 

Though the organization chart mat 
appeat mewhat sprawling, with a 
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to . . “oa . ” 

When a young child writes a letter to “Santa Claus” and ad- 
tics dresses it to “The North Pole’’—that’s not news. Children do 
on’t it every year; just ask any Post Office employee. 
ales 3ut when a precocious child writes a letter to “World’s largest 
ars, manufacturer of Staplers”, in the vast New York metropolitan 
new area—and it is delivered directly to SWINGLINE—well, we 
int, think that’s worth talking about! 

Actually, it shouldn’t have surprised us. SWINGLINE is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of staplers and stapling equip- 
ment for home and office; just look on your own desk and mul- 
1 of tiply this by millions—plus those in millions of homes and 
ph ) I 
ame schools—from one end of the country to the other. 
se: But it does elate us! After all, what is more gratifying than 
th to make a fine product and find that it pleases so many millions 

1 

of people! 

OM 

vink The letter we received? It was short—and very sweet. Post- 
the marked “Roanoke, Alabama,” it read: “I am 8 years old and 
ves, would you please send me some staples to fix my doll house? I 
ight will return the ones I don’t use. Thank you.” 

Cl- . : ; 

; That morning, with great pride, we sent a thank-you note, a 
71ve » a ; 
pate SWINGLINE “Tot” Stapler and a year’s supply of staples to a 
! . ° 
we charming 8-year-old in Roanoke. S “ g 
INC. 
TOW 
1 of LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
in 
In Canada: Saxon Office Equipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Canada* World's Largest Manufacturer of Staplers for Home and Office 
mav 
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Coming or going... 
Your shipment will arrive FA 
when you ship the Direct wa 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., Inc. 


The Coast-to-Coast Choice for Coast-to-Coast Service VX 





Here's the lighter 
that means business... 
at lowest cost! 


new! RONSON 
SUPER WINDLITE 


@ Tests* Prove: New Super Windlite stays lit in 
winds that snuff out other leading windproof 
lighters 

@ Super Windlite keeps your trademark con- 
stantly in sight, in mind 

@ It’s trim, lightweight, built to last 





E “tests conducted by U.S. Testing Co., Report 3£47912, Sept. 26, 1958 
ial 
i Give N CORP., 
3 prestige w BRIDGE. N.J 
business 
gifts by 





For price and engraving information on Ronson prod- 
ucts, attach coupon to company letterhead and mail. 
Ronson Corporation, Special Sales Division | 


1 Ronson Road, Woodbridge, N. J. 8W-202 


© Send literature on Ronson products for business gifts 
and premiums. 


© Have your representative call on me. 
Firm Name. 


| 
| 
Address. 
| 








City. State. 
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) ae Re 
PHYSICIST Y. C. Lee is ready to push 


Aerojet-General farther into space. 


dozen vice-presidents heading divisions 
or plants reporting to top manage- 
ment through Zisch, this loose struc- 
ture puts the key management of di- 
visions in men with technical compe- 
tence, and its scientists and technical 
people report to technical people 

¢ Home-Grown Leadership—FEven a 
technologically 
scientific bent can suffer growing pains. 


based company with a 
And Aerojet’s employment has grown 
almost tenfold since 1953—from 2,500 
that vear to 24,000. Aerojet surmounted 
this hurdle with its second organiza- 
tional principle—promotion from within 

1 condition that’s somewhat unusual 
in the defense industrv, where there 
is much moving around from company 
to company on technical levels, as men 
try to find an opportunity to use their 
talents to the best of their ability 

This was Aerojet’s policy from the 
beginning, and as a result, there hasn’t 
been much movement among scientists 
and engineers at Aerojet; and hardly any 
talent had to be brought in from out- 
side to fill top jobs and fuel Aerojet’s 
growth. Only the top corporate man- 
agement, plus such obvious jobs as sec- 
retarv, treasurer, and legal counsel are 
non-technical. At Aerojet, savs Zisch, 
“We have alwavs put the emphasis on 
the man wh nows.” 


¢ Laissez Faire—In practice, as well as 
| 


on th ganization chart, Aerojet’s 
idea, ‘ rement tend to the laissez 
faire m1 h Divisions—each han- 
dling t uch as solid rockets 

hiqu kets or structural plastics 
r test facil yperate like independ- 
ent litt] panies. Anv division, or 
group, with an idea it thinks salable is 
free to hop off to Washington, or the 


Air Materiel Command at Dayton, or 
another manufacturer 

There is, in fact, no sales group at 
Aerojet rporat level. he applica- 
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IDENTICAL TWINS? 


... look different, but both have the same Campbell traits of quality, 
strength, versatility and craftsmanship. In fact, Campbell has 
complete family of chain and chain assemblies—both welded and weld- 
less—in every size and grade to meet your special requirements. And 
Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses assures 
you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


a 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.—West Burlington, lowa—Union City, ( 


WAREHOUSES: East Cambrid 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas, Texas— Chicago, IIl.— Seattle, Wash.— Portla 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 








OW? 
own business 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Trustworthy, loyal, etc. A new member 
of the Boy Scout Troop Committee, the 
other night, told us he was a manufactur- 
ing executive, and we said we were with 
Business Week. “Fine magazine,” he 
cried. “Reliable — that’s the word for it!” 
Then he said, “But—” 
7 TT | hr 
A a> >~ e é: 
ee ar 
Hf Et 78 
“I recommended Business Week to a 
friend —a surgeon with money in the 
market — so he sent in a subscription. 
Got the shock of his life — you tarned 
him down! 1 must say he was impressed, 
in a way, but why on earth do you...” 
& 
Well, ic isn’t easy. But we do decline 
subscriptions—last year, $87,065 worth. 
The only other “general” magazine that 
does this is Farm Journal, which is re- 
stricted to farmers and people associated 
with the business of farming. Similarly, 
Business Week is for management only, 
for use imside business and industry. 
Many non-management people 
that BW “popularizes” business news for 
general readers. Far from it! We gather 
all the world’s news and interpret its ef- 
fect on business management decisions. 


assume 





That's why our friend's friend, the sur- 
geon, was politely refused a subscription. 
Once we threw the door open to general 
readers, we'd have to change the purpose 
of Business Week. We'd lose a lot of 
business friends—and more pages of busi- 
ness and industrial advertising than you 
can shake a stick at. 


Ea 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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tions engineers in the various divisions 


do the original contact work, and seek 
out customers for their ideas. In this 
highly technical field, of course, “‘sell 


ing” really means that technical peopl 
explain to other technical people what 
1 new development can do 

But, as Vice-Pres. J. S. Warfel, in 
charge of the Avionics Div., explains 
this divisional autonomy, “Anv group 
with an idea is allowed to promote it. 
Vhere are few restrictions on wher 
we can go to sell it. If the group sells 
the idea, thev get the facilities to pro 
duce. And thev are in charge: it’s the 
babv.” 
¢ Roving Consultants—They also get 
the help of Aerojet’s team of four roy 
ing vice-presidents who act as expert 
consultants on a job, then move on to 
mother. The idea itself mav not be 
novel; but at Aerojet it works out dif 
ferently because the roving vice-presi 
dent has had experience in the line. 

The four men are Adolph L. An 
tonio, vice-president, Chemical Dix 
B. L. Dorman, vice-president, test en 
gineering; K. F. Mundt, vice-president 
manufacturing; and Chandler C. Ross, 
vice-president, engineering 

Their titles mav seem to imply r 
sponsibilities in conflict with the whol 
idea of roving expertise. Partly thes 
titles are just for the books. Partly the 
do involve responsibility for corporat 
staff direction of one part of the opera- 
tion. But under the Aerojet philosophy 
of maximum responsibility 
hne, dav-to-dav 


down the 
operational responsi 
bilitv falls on the managers under them 
leaving them free for special tasks 

\ntonio, for example, has responsi 
bilitv for corporate staff direction of all 
chemical activities. But the operation 
at Azusa, San Ramon, and Sacramento 
do a prettv good job of running thei 
own shows. This has permitted An- 
tonio to head up the solid rocket devel 
opment program for the Minuteman 
missile—and he has been spending most 
of his time at that for the past six 
months. Ross has been spending four 
davs a week at San Ramon on the gas- 
cooled reactor program 


IV. Checks and Balances 


Of course, too loose a grip on th 
reins can lead to problems, too; but on 
balance none of the dislocations last 
long. It’s .true, though, Aerojet’s first 
technical emplovee, David A. Young, 
did leave in 1957, when he was head of 
Special Projects and the Nuclear Div., 
because he thought the company was 
getting “too confused” trving 
to go in too many directions at once.” 

As the company has expanded, it has 
had to tighten things up a bit—though 
with as little regimentation 
and with an 
the individual 


ind was * 


possible, 
almost tender regard for 


Young, for 
Aerojet last August—to set up a corpo 
rate long-range planning division to sort 
out the things Aerojet should do and 
watch for fields should get into 


¢ Built-In Balance—The very svstem of 


individual and divisional autonomy has 
a sort of built-in balance to prevent 
pouring out monev in unfruitful direc- 
tions while still allowing a free rein for 
ideas. Kimball points out that when 
a man who is dreaming up an idea has 
to sell e % someone r* persuade 
someone to buy it or put up mone 
to develop it, th dea is likely to be 
well thought out 
Kimball adds, ““We’ve become prett 
good at figuring out what it should 
st to g to a problem, and 
how much an answer is worth—that is, 
how much it will cost to run experi- 
ments to prove an idea.’ 
- Chart—The organizational chart has 
undergon it more centralizing 
Villiam L. Rog has been made vice 
president for the Azusa plant. and 
tivities formerh reporting to several cot 
porate officers will now report to him 
William C. House has been made di 
rector of tems management, to c 
ordinate the Svstems Di ind Spa 
echnology D But the aim in both 
Ses ot ich central control 
f ing p ] t] is to think 


1] ! nment points up th 1] 
rection in which A t low Movin 
me n nto advanced project 
h tcllit n ! ec and m 
if t ka propu 
! h ic nN yraic 1 
art r a } md lect hit 

An tet } Ts ] f th ltt 
the Able Ph I] nd-stag hicl 
ma I t Vhor-Able upp 
tm h prog n \ 1( 
suppl the liquid-fuel ond stage and 
pla rol 1 mbling the complet 
pacl f tellite launching 
hicl 

In tl h, Aerojet is mecting 
th rt manufacturer ming ft 
the other direction Th tarted with 
complete flving vehicl now are d ! 
oping the ymponents themselves 

Lh mpan echnical Ad\ 
Board h Iso 1 mended action in 
th mm 1 ficl Zisch savs th 
not motivated by anv fear of disarm 
ment—though th ffect of nuclea 
irmament riorit yroject of th 
long-range planning board. Generall 
Acrojct tal th v that nuclea 
armament would not mean Iden 
and serious end to militarv business—it 
would require technical people skilled 
in detecting violations, would make con- 
ventional arms more of a factor, would 


r 


free money for space exploration. lot 
all of these, Aerojet feels ready. END 
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THE TREND 





The Realities of Cold War 


The capture of an American reconnaissance flyer 
deep inside Russia has reawakened this country to 
the grim realities of the East-West struggle. It is as 
if a window suddenly had been opened on the kind 
of world in which we live, with all its ugly dangers 
and its desperate need for some kind of detente 
between East and West. To this extent the U-2 
incident may have a salutary effect. 

Certainly it is a fortunate thing that the nation 
quickly recovered from its initial reaction to this 
incident. For a day or two we seemed to be almost 
suffocated with guilt. Whatever may be said about 
official negligence in not putting a pre-summit mora- 
torium on such reconnaissance flights, no realistic 
person can question the need for somehow probing 
Soviet military capabilities and keeping a watch 
against surprise attack. We would have short 
memories indeed if we had forgotten Pearl Harbor 
so soon. 

Secy. of State Herter put the U-2 incident in its 
proper perspective in the firm but restrained state- 
ment he issued on Monday. There are two facts, 
Herter suggested, that neither we nor our allies 
should forget: 

e Ever since Stalin launched the cold war in 
1946 the non-Communist world has had to live in 
“a state of apprehension with respect to Soviet in- 
tentions.” In the past several years, with the 
development of ever more destructive weapons, the 
threat of surprise attack has presented a constant 
danger. 

e Ours is an open society, in which Soviet 
intelligence agents can, and do, gather military 
information hour by hour. By contrast, Soviet 
society is so tightly closed that the U.S. is obliged 
“to gather by every possible means the information 
required to protect the United States and the free 
world against surprise attack.” 

It is unfortunate, of course, that Nikita Khrush- 
chev has been able to use the U-2 incident to 
strengthen his hand for the summit. The Soviet 
Premier is now in a better position to play his cards 
so that, in the eyes of the world, the onus for a 
summit failure would fall on the U.S. It would be 
surprising if he did not attempt to use this “pre- 
pared onus” to pressure the West into a Berlin 
settlement that would seriously damage our 
interests. 

However, it has been clear for some time that 
Khrushchev would try, by some means or another, 
to maneuver himself into this position. For the 
Soviet leader, such tactics are merely part of the 
game of “peaceful co-existence.” It is time we 
accepted this fact. Khrushchev has never made any 
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bones about his intention to have co-existence on 
his own terms. 

Our basic problem in dealing with Moscow has 
not been changed any by what has just happened. 
Khrushchev clearly wants to have his cake, and eat 
it, too. Obviously, he would like to maintain his 
co-existence policy. It has been paying off in less 
tension between East and West, by giving him a 
freer hand to penetrate the uncommitted countries, 
and by reducing the pressure to increase greatly 
Soviet arms expenditure. At the same time, Khrush- 
chev seems to think he can use the strengthened 
power position that he has acquired from his 
nuclear missiles to liquidate the Western position in 
Berlin. 

From Khrushchev’s angle, there is nothing in- 
compatible about these two goals. In terms of West- 
ern interests, there certainly is. It would be folly 
for us to give any real ground in Berlin under 
Soviet pressure, and then go on with the cultural 
and political exchanges of the past two years as if 
nothing had happened. Rather than do this, we 
should be prepared to face the cold war again. 


Stiffening Purpose 


If Pres. Eisenhower, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
and Pres. de Gaulle make this clear to Khrushchev 
at the summit, it may be possible that Khrushchev 
will settle for a new arrangement in Berlin that 
leaves Western rights basically intact. Perhaps it 
will be possible also to clear the ground for a test 
ban treaty. In his Monday statement, Herter seemed 
to be holding out the hope that even more than 
this might be achieved in the area of disarma- 
ment, in part as a result of the U-2 incident. “Far 
from being damaging to the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Paris,” he said, “this incident should serve 
to underline the importance to the world of an 
earnest attempt there to achieve agreed and effec- 
tive safeguards against surprise attack and aggres- 
sion.” 

But, regardless of what happens at the summit, 
we cannot afford to indulge in wishful thinking 
about Moscow’s ambitions. The Soviet goal is to 
take over our leading role in the world. And there 
can be no doubt about Moscow’s intention, even if 
some progress is made on disarmament, to wage 
the bitterest kind of economic and political warfare 
to achieve its ambition. We must be constantly 
alert, therefore, to prevent any further change of 
the power balance in Moscow’s favor. If this 
requires a stiffening of our national purpose and a 
rededication to the cause of freedom, the American 
people will not hesitate, we are sure. 
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The space you save is pure gold 


With today’s rising costs of office space, every square foot you save is like finding “pure gold” 
And you can make vital space savings with GF SuPER-FILERS. Because of their swing-front 
drawers, two five-drawer SUPER-FILERS match the capacity of three conventional four-drawer 
files... in one-third less floor space. Their mechanized action speeds up filing by at least 25‘ 
too. Ask your GF representative for full details, or write us direct for your SUPER-FILER 
brochure. The General Fireproofing Company, Department B36. Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


ENERAL 
’ ° " BUSINESS FURNITURE 
Whether you're planning new offices or major remod 
eling, it will pay you to consult GF Business Worl IREPROOFING 


Center specialists at the time you hire your architect 





ote, Rirtec363 STORAGE COLLECTION 


ambling” jet defenders were “grounded” far too long waiting for huge starter 
battery carts to be wrestled on and off the runway. Then came the development of the solid propellant 
self-starter. Take-off time shrank from minutes to seconds—even from remote airstrips lacking special 
equipment. But since high costs were still a bugaboo, top rubber companies were asked to create less 
expensive starter-cartridge-case material. Result: only the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and his 
colleagues came up with a rubber compound capable of sealing the breach in the face of the searing 
heats and extreme pressures. Not only have tests proved the G.T.M.’s molded rubber starter cases opera- 
tional for use in arctic temperatures as low as —80°F. or tropic conditions up to +160°F.—but the 





special rubber has also slashed costs over earlier starter-case materials by an amazing 85%. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@)-Specified 


Molded Rubber Jet Starter Cartridge 
Cases 


i —— 


- 6.480 DIA - 


Specially compounded molded rubber 
for jet starter cases retains desired 
operational characteristics at ambient 
temperatures of —80°F. and + 160°F 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 














